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Twciitj  -tlaird  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  As- 
sociation of    Seliool  Coinmissiouers  and  City  !§uperin- 
tendents,  held  at  Utiea,  Feb.  19,  SO,  21,  1878. 


FIRST  DAY.— TUESDAY,  FEB.  19. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  the  Free  Academy,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Presideut,  Supt.  A.  McMillan,  at  8  o'clock.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fowler, 
the  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  J.  C.  P.  Kincaid  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Utica  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  President  McMillan  and  Gentlemen: 

You  have  gathered  together  frona  various  localities  in  our  State,  to  hold  this, 
your  annual  Association  of  State  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superin- 
tendents. As  such  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents,  on  behalf  of 
the  city  of  Utica,  as  represented  by  its  Board  of  Education,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  extending  to  you  all  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  city. 

We  recognize  you  all  as  being  enlisted  in  the  great  cause  of  popular  and  free 
education — a  cause  that  is  of  as  vital  importance  to  our  State  and  national 
weal  as  any  one  to  which  our  attention  can  be  directed;  one  that,  day  by  day, 
is  being  drawn  closer  and  closer  to  the  public  mind,  and  to  the  support  of 
which,  sooner  or  later,  every  citizen  must  be  pledged  who  has  the  public  good 
at  heart.  And,  gentlemen,  I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  you  have 
come  to  a  city  the  larger  portion  of  whose  citizens  are  in  strong  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  your  meeting. 

Utica  is  proud  of  her  public  schools,  and  her  citizens  welcome  among  them 
any  and  all  who  are  striving  to  make  the  public  schools  still  better.  A  perfect 
school  system  can  only  be  obtained  by  long  years  of  experieiice.  Thus  it  is 
with  yourselves;  your  observations  in  the  past,  with  a  knowledge  of  its  im- 
perlections  and  errors,  enable  you  to  perform  all  the  more  successfully  your 
duties  in  the  future.  The  object  of  these  gatherings,  if  I  understand  aright, 
is  for  mutual  improvement  in  the  science  of  educating,  as  well  as  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  subjects  having  in  view  the  elevation  and  improvement  of 
our  common  school  system.  Minds  and  methods  may  differ,  tut  it  is  by  com- 
paiison  between  different  methods,  having  the  same  ultimate  object  in  view, 
that  we  arrive  at  the  wisest  conclusions. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  with  your  minds  fresh  with  the  experiences 
of  the  past  year,  with  a  knowledge  of  its  successes — possibly  its  disappoint- 
ments—before you,  you  have  come  to  again  counsel  and  advise  together.  It  is 
our  earnest  wish  that  you  find  this  association  no  less  profitable  than  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  and  that  when  you  have  returned  to  your  several  posts 
of  duty  you  will  have  nothing  but  pleasant  recollections  of  the  Association  of 
School  Commissi  ners  and  Superintendents  at  Utica. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  of  Albany,  then  responded,  addressing  the  citizens  of 
Utica  and  Board  of  Education  as  follows: 
Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Utica : 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  of  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  your  hearty  welcome  to  this  city  I  return  you. 
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sir.  my  sincere  thanks.  We  are  as  glad  to  come  to  your  city  as  you  indicate  to 
us  by'your  heartfelt  remarks,  that  you  are  to  have  us.  We  are  indeed  glad  tf) 
be  in  this,  one  of  the  county  seats  of  Oneida  county,  and  from  the  position  it 
has  taken  in  regard  to  its  public  system  of  education,  it  is  well  entitled  to  be 
called  the '•  city  of  learning."  We  are  glad  to  be  in  this  city  which,  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  almost  doubled  its  population.  We  are  glad 
to  be  in  Utica— the  Utica  of  to-day — greater  by  far  than  the  Fort  Schuyler  of 
a  century  ago.  We  are  glad,  sir.  to  be  in  this  city,  which  has  given  to  the 
councils  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation  so  many  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  different  walks  of  life. 

Isowif  we  should  ask,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of 
Utica,  one  would  tell  me  that  this  canal  had  something  to  do  with  it;  that  the 
railroads  which  come  through  here  have  been  a  source  of  progress  to  the  city. 
True.  I  doubt  not  that  these  have  contributed,  in  a  measure,  to  its  growth; 
but,  as  I  say  here,  and  I  say  it  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
the  progress  of  the  city  of  Utica  is  due,  in  greater  cause,  to  its  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  goes  to  show  how  the  education  of  the  young,  both  in  the  lower 
and  higher  branches,  is  the  successful  system.     [Applause.] 

The  poet  has  told  us  that 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countlees  thousands  monrn." 

Well,  sir,  it  has  been  too  true,  but  to-day  fewer  men  mourn  than  did  years 
ago,  and  we  feel  that  fewer  will  mourn  as  the  condition  of  the  race  is  amelio- 
rated. And,  sir,  it  is  through  the  teachers  disseminating  education  that  we 
hope  the  race  will  be  elevated. 

To-day  we  know  our  system  of  education  has  received  a  few  blowS;,  and  we 
propose  to  parry  them.  Sir,  as  was  said  of  the  American  flag,  so  shall  we  say 
of  the  system  of  public  education  as  to-day  it  exists  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  "  Not  a  star  shall  be  obliterated,  not  a  stripe  erased,"  but  instead  of 
allowing  any  part  of  this  splendid  system  to  be  injured  we,  on  our  part,  will 
do  all  we  can  to  make  it  still  better.     [Applause.] 

Again,  sir.  I  thank  you. 

After  music  by  Misses  Charles  and  Taylor,  President  McMillan  delivered  the 
following  address : 

THE  president's   ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

Conventions,  as  designated  by  their  varied  titles  of  council,  synod,  convoca- 
tion, diet,  parliament,  congress,  convention — the  last  two  peculiar  to  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government — can  be  traced  through  a  long  line  of  uninterrupted 
descent  to  remote  ages,  which  even  antedate  the  Christian  era. 

At  diff'erent  periods  and  under  different  names,  such  assemblages  have  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  the  race.  Through  them  nations,  empires  and  repub- 
lics have  alike  received  the  fiat  of  existence,  or  the  inevitable  doom  of  decay 
and  death.  They  have  founded  governments,  framed  laws,  determined  and 
prescribed  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  affecting  vital  interests  of  great, 
masses  of  people:  or  in  turn  they  have  changed  dynasties,  usurped  thrones, 
overturned  governments,  subverted  law,  order  and  all  moral  and  religious 
principles  upon  which  the  well-beir^g  of  society  depends. 

History  is  replete  with  records  of  religious,  political  and  social  events,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  organization  of  these  institutions  Some  called  for  hasty  relief 
in  a  political  crisis,  others  running  year  after  year  and  constituting  a  national 
institution  of  power. 

Such  was  the  Amphictyon  Council,  that  great  Grecian  convention  wherein 
the  destinies  of  nations  and  the  fate  of  kings  were  decided,  and  the  admission 
into  which  was  the  end  of  all  the  early  political  dreams  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

Or  turn  if  you  will  to  that  convention  of  anarchists,  who  under  the  specious 
but  delusive  idea  and  watchword  of  liberty  and  equality  held  absolute  su- 
premacy over  suffering  Paris  during  three  years  of  the  French  revolutio)i. 
Under  that  reign  of  terror  how  ruthlessly  was  liberty  sacrificed  on  the  block 
of  despotism;  religious  toleration  on  the  altar  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism;  and 
constitutional  law  and  civil  rights  in  the  person  of  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI. ! 

Who  shall  compute  the  measureless  influence  radiating  from  that  diet  in  the 
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old  city  of  Worms,  where  Luther  thundered  forth  the  foundation  tenets  of  the 
reformation  ?  And  so  we  might  speal<  of  the  dread  (\)uncil  of  Ten,  watching 
in  secret  the  lives  and  deeds  of  Venice;  the  council  of  the  ancients,  the  coun- 
cil of  five  hundred  ;  numberless  councils  of  military  and  political  leaders  of 
later  times,  in  which  the  issue  of  battles  and  the  fate  of  kingdoms  have  been 
decided,  until  we  come  down  to  the  present  century — this  era  of  leagues, 
unions,  associations,  and  conventions,  having  for  their  specific  purpose,  first, 
the  formation  of  public  opinion;  second,  to  give  the  sentiment  thus  formed 
scope  and  direction  ;  and  third,  to  wield  the  power  tlius  generated  in  further- 
ance of  the  interests  involved,  whatever  its  character,  be  it  social,  political  or 
"religious. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  this  almost  universal  law  of  social  ethics, 
that  we,  as  a  body,  representing  the  great  mass  of  educators  of  the  Empire 
State,  are  at  this  hour  convened  to  examine^  if  not  clearly  to  solve,  som^e  of 
the  abstruse  educational  problems  of  the  day,  and  which  directly  affect  the 
welfare  of  more  than  a  million  of  children  and  youth  included  in  our  school 
population.  This  work -devolves  upon  us  grave  responsibilities,  and  its  prose- 
cution, I  trust,  will  engage  only  intelligence,  candor  and  catholicity  of  spirit, 
strengthened  by  a  firm,  unbiassed  purpose  to  seek  after  truth,  and  which,  if 
happily  found,  shall  be  made  subservient  in  advancing  the  cause  we  represent. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  I  will  briefly  present  a  few  leading  sub- 
jects; some  old,  some  n«w,  which  at  this  time  engage  public  discussion  and 
•will  claim  your  careful  consideration. 

TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

First  on  the  list  may  be  ranked  the  so-called  township  system,  which  means 
the  substitution  of  the  township  for  the  school  district  system,  now  in  operation. 
According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  this  State,  we  have  11,287  school  districts,  and  11,833 
school  hoxises  scattered  over  an  area  of  47,'>O0  square  miles,  with  an  aggregate 
of  1.023,715  pupils  and  30,161  teachers.  This  computation  does  not  include 
academies  and  normal  schools.  These  schools  are  officered  by  only  21  city 
superintendents  at)d  112  school  commissioners.  Upon  these  112  commission- 
ers devolves  the  direction  of  the<5oramon  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  included 
in  the  47,000  square  miles  of  territory  over  which  they  are  distributed.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  no  commissioner,  however  energetic  and  earnest  he  may 
he,  can  bestow  upon  the  schools  in  his  jurisdiction  that  personal  care  and  over- 
-sight  requisite  to  their  success. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  held  in  Syracuse  in  the  year  1870, 
5  had  the  honor  to  present  a  report  on  this  subject,  and  submitted  in  the  main 
the  following  plan  for  the  township  system  : 

First.  Let  each  school  district  in  the  State  elect  one  trustee,  in  the  same 
manner  as  trustees  are  now  elected. 

Second.  Let  the  several  trustees  of  each  town  constitute  a  town  board  of 
•education— said  board  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools  in  their 
respective  towns,  and  in  addition  to  their  other  duties  to  have  the.appoint- 
ment  of  a  town  superintendent;  said  superintendent  to  have  the  special 
charge  of  all  the  public  schools  and  school  property  in  his  town.  He  shall,  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  make  an  annual  report  to  the  school  commissior)er 
•of  his  district;  he  shall  visit  the  schools  of  his  town  as  often  as  his  other  du- 
ties will  permit,  and  give  such  aid  to  the  teachers  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
organization  and  instruction  in  their  schools  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  district,  commissioners  are  to  perform  in  the  main  the  same  duties  as  are 
•now  required  of  them. 

We  shall  by  this  system  have  one  State  superintendent's  district,  extending 
'orer  the  entire  State — this  territory  subdivided  into  113  school  C(;mmiss,i()ner's 
districts;  these  districts  again  subdivided  into  town  superintendent's  districts, 
and  these  town  districts  again  divided  into  school  districts — thus  making  a 
complete  grade  of  supervision,  extending  from  the  trustee  of  a  school  district 
to  the  State  Superintendent  at  Albany. 

For  a  more  thorough  course  of  instruction  I  would  suggest  the  formation  of 
the  present  district  schools,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  towns,  into  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  departments,  in  which  pupils  can  receive  a  rudimental 
-education.     At  -some  central  locality  in  each  town  there  should  be  e^itablishea. 
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when  it  can  consistently  be  done,  a  grammar  or  high  school,  to  which  pupils 
may  be  admitted  from  the  different  intermediate  schools  of  the  town,  after 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches  taught  in  those  schools;  in 
this  school  pupils  to  pursue  a  full  course  of  study  in  the  common  and  higher 
English  branches. 

This  plan  can  easily  be  put  into  operation,  and  it  involves  no  radical  change 
in  the  manner  of  electing  the  members  of  the  town  board.  It  also  insures  a 
rei)reseutative  in  said  board  from  each  sectioi;  of  the  town. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  solicitude  that  prompt  action  shou'd  be  taken  for  rem- 
edying the  glaring  evil  of  insuflficient  Jocal  supervision  as  it  ^  xists  to-day, 

SCHOOL    AGE. 

The  second  topic  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  is  the  proposed  change  ii> 
regard  to  the  school  age,  which,  as  you  are  aware^  is  fixed  in  this  State  at  from 
five  to  twenty-one  years.  From  the  fact  that  by  special  act  most  cities  pro- 
hibit the  attendance  at  school  of  children  under  six,  while  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  our  young  men  and  women  leave  school  before  twenty-one,  it  hap- 
pens that  a  large  proportion  of  the  school  population  is  not  in  attendance. 
And  hence  our  State  suffers  in  educational  comparisons  with  other  States  and 
foreign  countries.  General  Eaton  makes  his  table  of  comparative  statistics 
for  the  United  States  on  a  basis  of  six  to  sixteen  as  the  school  age. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment  that  children  who 
do  not  enter  school  under  the  age  of  six  make  better  scholars  and  graduate 
earlier  than  those  whose  education  commences  at  five.  Neither  the  physical 
nor  mental  nature  is  sufficiently  matured  before  six  to  endure,  much  lesS' 
profit,  by  the  rigid  discipline  and  close  appication  required  in  a  well-governed 
school.  All  judicious  parents  must  realize  that  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's 
life  belong  to  the  building  up  of  his  physical  nature,  subsequently  to  develop 
the  mind.  Mai  y  a  disspirited,  unsuccessful  youth  owes  his  blighted  life  to  the 
mistnken  zeal  of  thoughtless  parents,  who  have  urged  him  into  brilliant,  but  in 
the  eudy  fatal  over-exertion  at  school.  For  humanitarian,  as  well  as  statistical 
purposes,  then,  six  and  sixteen  should  be  the  legal  limits  of  school  age.  For 
laws  should  correspond  with  existing  facts,  and  be  made  applicable  to  the 
present  day  and  century. 

teachers'  qualifications. 

In  presenting  the  subject  of  teachers'  qualifications  I  will  trespass  on  your 
patience  only  long  enough  to  read  an  abstract  from  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  the  leading  citizens  of  New  York  city,  held  at  Cooper  Institute 
lust  month  to  protest  against  the  reduction  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  resolu- 
tions quoted  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  entire  State,  I  leave  the  plan  for 
securing  such  teachers  to  the  Committee  on  Teachers'  Examinations  ^ 

'•Resolved,  That  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York  is 
ard  ought  to  be  second  to  no  other  on  this  continent  or  in  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  this  metropolis  look  with  interest  and  pride, 
not  alone  at  the  intellectual  training  of  their  children,  but  also  to  those  equal- 
izing and  harmonizing  influences  which  prevail  in  our  public  schools,  where 
the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  on  one  common  level  and  are  untrammeled 
either  by  the  conceits  of  wealth  or  discouragements  of  poverty. 

RetiOlved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  position  of  teacher  the  necessity  of  those 
high  moral  and  intellectual  quaifications  which  are  attained  only  by  long  years 
ot  patient  toil,  study  and  culture.  An  educator  cannot  be  one  who  is  himself 
unedu  ated.  A  pattern  for  our  children  cannot  be  one  who  is  void  of  those 
high  and  noble  t  rinciples  which  shed  their  benign  influence  throughout  the 
8cho(-l  and  leave  their  enduring  impress  on  society,  its  laws  and  institutions." 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  in  a  communication  to  this  meeting,  says; 

"We  want  the  ablest  and  best  men  and  women  in  the  c  mmunity  to  engage  in 
the  vocation  of  teaching.  To  reduce  their  compensation  will  cause  many  of 
this  class  to  resort  to  other  occupations,  and  will  prevent  many  of  them  from 
devoting  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  our  youth.  In  this  way  it  will  cause 
the  degeneracy  of  our  school  system  and  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the 
generation  which  is  to  take  our  place  on  the  earth. 

Again,  the  poorer  class — the  class  for  which  our  public  school  system  is  mainly 
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adapted — have  a  deep  interest  in  this  matter.  It  is  important  for  them  that 
the  teachers  should  be  of  that  class  who  are  the  most  skilful  in  communicating 
knowledge  and  training  to  the  pupils,  as  w-ell  as  habits  of  order  and  dilligence  " 
One  of  our  wise  legislators  has  introduced  a  bill  v/hich  virtually  places  the 
♦examination  of  public  school  teachers  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity, a  majoritv  of  whom,  1  presume,  have  not  entered  a  common  school 
building  during  the  present  century.  I  presume  this  proposition  will  never  be- 
come a  law;  the  Legislature  doubtless  will  prefer  to  leave  the  matter  where  it 
now  is — in  the  hands  of  competent  officers  directly  responsible  to  the  people. 
It  is  for  these  officers  to  decide  upon  the  best  means  for  securing  such  teachers 
as  the  i>eople  have  a  right  to  demand  should  be  the  educators  of  their  children. 

A  STATED  SCHOOL  TAX. 

I  desire  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  association  to  the  fact  that  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  return  to  the  old  plan  of  substituting  a  stated  fixed 
sum  for  school  purposes,  for  the  present  manner  of  raising  Ij^  mills  per  dollar 
on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  State, 

It  seems  to  me  the  following  statement,  made  by  Superintendent  Gilmour, 
«hould  settle  this  question  without  argument,  as  the  figures  so  plainly  show 
that  the  school  attebdance  in  the  State  increases  by  a  far  greater  ratio  than  the 
increased  amount  raised  for  school  purposes.  In  Superintendent  Gilmour's  last 
report  I  find  the  following  table:  The  average  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  public  schools  each  dav  of  the  entire  school  year  in  1877  was  17,927  more 
than  in  1876;  :i7,702  more  than  in  1875^  44,313  more  than  in  1874;  60,<iG8  more 
than  in  1873;  64,G87  more  than  in  1872,  and  65  889  more  than  in  1871;  showing 
that  as  the  State  increases  in  wealth  there  must  necessarily  be  an  increase  in 
attendance  upon  the  schools,  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  any  people 
must  always  depend  upon  their  intelligence. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Next  to  the  frequent  changing  of  teachers,  there  is  no  evil  in  a  school  more 
pernicious  than  a  constant  rotation  of  text  books.  The  formpr  evil,  however, 
is,  in  the  main,  the  cause  of  the  latter.  Each  teacher  having  his  peculiar  views 
'lin  regard  to  text  books,  and  desii-ing  to  use  those  which  seem  to  him  the  best 
and  with  which  perhaps  he  is  most  familiar,  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  persuasive 
powers  of  the  irrepressible  book  agent,  and  often  succeeds  in  overcoming  the 
^ojuples  of  school  officers.  However,  the  people,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  fi  r 
their  pecuniary  interests,  are,  through  their  legal  representatives,  correcting 
this  evil. 

The  law  passed  by  our  Legislature  last  winter  was  doubtless  intended  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  this  evil,  but,  being  unfortu  ate  in  some  of  its  detail  ., 
became,  consequently,  te  cause  of  much  discussion  and  confusion.  To  le 
productive  of  good  the  law  should  be  amended,  and  perhaps  the  best  amend- 
ment would  be  to  abolish  it,  thus  placing  the  subject  again  where  it  really 
belongs,  in  the  hands  of  the  legal  school  officers.  A  text  book  should  never  be 
adopted  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  a  judicious  committee,  and 
it  is  presumed  the  people  will  elect  only  competent  persons  to  take  charge  of 
their  school  affaias. 

Mr.  Lippitt  has  introduced  in  the  State  Senate  a  bill  by  which  the  president 
of  Columbia  College,  the  president  of  Union  College,  the  president  of  Hamil- 
ton College,  the  president  of  Rochester  University,  the  president  of  Cornell 
University,  the  president  of  St.  John's  College  the  president  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, the  President  of  Vassar  College,  and  the  president  of  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  are  constituted  a  permanent  conmiission  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  on  a  standard  of  uniform  text  books  to  be  used  throughout  iSew 
York  State.  Within  one  month  after  the  passage  of  the  act  they  shall  meet,  at 
the  call  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  proceed  to  procure  for  examination  cop- 
ies of  the  various  text  books  in  ditferent  branches  of  education.  Twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  are  subscribed  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  t>ill.  and 
each  n)ember  of  the  commission  is  to  be  paid  §10  a  day  while  che  session  is 
being  he  d. 

I  can  hardly  believe  this  bill  will  be  serious'y  considered  by  the  Senate.  I 
trust  that,  should  it  become  a  law,  it  will  be  amended  so  as  to  make  the  priu- 
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cipals  of  the  primary  departments  in  the  public  schools  a  committee  to  select? 
the  text  books  to  be"  used  in  the  several  collejies  in  the  State;  not,  of  course, 
forgetting  Ihe  clause  allowing  each  member  of  such  committee  $10  per  day  for 
their  services.  , 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

Although  the  State  makes  provision  for  educating  every  child  within  her 
borders,  yet  there  remains  no  inconsiderable  nuaiber  of  children  in  eveiy  city 
and  large  town  whom  from  a  variety  of  causes,  this  benefioient  plan  fails  to 
reach  As  the  causes  for  this  deficiency  do  not  properly  fall  within  the  province 
of  our  investigation,  we  will  simply  look  at  the  results;  which  in  general  terms 
may  be  stated,  as  lawlessness,  idleness,  ignorance,  immorality  and  vice  of  al- 
most every  species,  alike  ruinous  to  the  youthful  victim  and  contaminating  to 
the  surrounding  moral  atmosphere. 

As  these  vitiating  qualities  increase  in  rapid  ratio,  who  shall  be  able  to  esti- 
mate their  effects,  or  the  burden  thus  imposed  on  society  when  this  mass  of 
youthful  depravity  becomes  merged,  as  it  inevitably  must,  a  constituent  ele- 
ment in  the  body  politic. 

The  answer  comes  v  ith  appalling  force  from  the  statistics  of  our  prisons  and' 
record  of  pauperism.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  of  9,8.'")5  paupers  of  theState». 
only  2d  61-lOU  per  cent,  ever  crossed  the  thresholds  of  the  public  schools;  and 
only  24  19-1'  0  per  cent,  could  read  or  write,  leaving  47  percent,  in  what  may  be 
called  total  ignorance. 

VVith  the  purpose  in  view  of  providing  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  deep-rooted  as- 
the  foundations  of  society  itself,  an  act  providing  for  compulsory  education  was 
passed  in  1874,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  meet  most  of  the  requisite  condi- 
tions for  benefiting  this  class  of  children,  and  in  a  good  degree  prove  the  future 
public  safeguard  against  pauperism  and  crime.  Owing,  however,  to  radical 
defects,  this  law  is  practically  inoperative. 

Asa  substitute  for  this  act,  I  would  suggest  a  truant  law  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  include  every  vagrant  child  within  the  limits  of  school  age,  from 
habitually  running  at  large,  and  placing  such  in  school,  the  regularly  organized, 
schools  to  be  preferred,  svhere  they  will  be  brought  under  such  influences  and 
restrictions  as  will  bear  directly  on  their  intellectual  training  and  moral  re- 
formation. This  course  is  both  legal  and  just,  and  offers  the  only  hope  of 
arresting  the  devastating  tide  of  crime  and  pauperism  now  sweeping  over  the 
State,  undermining  its  foundations,  and  which  neither  legislation  nor  philan- 
thtopy  has  as  yet  devised  effective  measures  to  resist. 

In  this  city  the  most  difficult  problem  for  the  school  authorities  to  solve  is- 
how  to  provide  accomodations  for  all  the  pupils  who  apply,  and  judging  from 
reports  from  other  sections,  the  same  desire  for  education  prevails  universally. 

Therefore,  a  comprehensive  truant  law  will  accomplish  all  the  good  results- 
arrived  at  by  the  compulsary  education  act,  while  avoiding  its  objectionable- 
features. 

As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  parents,  so  far  from  being  unwilling  to  al- 
low their  children  to  attend  school,  evince  the  most  eager  desire  to  have  'hem. 
profit  by  the  educational  facilities  offered. 

OPPONENTS  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  from  the  opponents  of  our  schools  of  the  enorm- 
ous sums  of  money  expended  for  education ;  while  they  are  very  careful  to  keep^ 
fronj  view  statistics  in  regard  to  the  multitude  of  children  the  State  is  called 
upon  to  educate.  Let  us  for  a  few  moments  look  at  the  facts.  According  to 
Superintendent  Gilmour's  last  annual  report  the  school  population  of  the  State 
is  1.. 586,234.  The  sum  raised  by  tax  for  school  purposes  is  $2.938,207. 86;  being 
$1.87  per  pupil  for  a  year's  tutioir ;  or  to  make  the  questioir  still  plainer  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  where  payments  are 
nrade  by  the  term  or  quarter,  the  State  of  New  York  pays  by  tax  62  cer)ts  per 
ter-ni  for  the  education  of  her  children.  Let  us  add  to  this  1^170,(100  received 
from  the  common  school  futid,  and  f?]6.5,000  from  the  United  States  deposit 
fund;  and  we  raise  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  from  all  sources  for  educa- 
tion in  the  several  departments  of  our  school  system  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
69  cents  per  quarter;  verily  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  amount  is  small  en- 
ough to  satisfy  even  Governor  Robinson. 
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But  say  these  carpers,  the  amount  received  from  the  State  Department  is 
less  than  one-quarter  of  the  amount  expended  for  education  in  our  public 
schools.  Very  true,  but  this  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature. It  is  admitted,  iind  voce,  that  the  State  as  a  State  has  a  right  to  edu- 
cate her  children.  A  writer  iu  the  New  York  Herald  but  formulates  a  truth 
when  he  says: 

■'Children  are  the  property  of  the  State;  they  are  the  future  State  itself.  If 
they  errow  up  ignorant  and  vicious  the  State  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  and 
deprives  them  of  liberty  or  life  The  power  to  punish  the  vices  born  of  ignor- 
ance implies  not  only  the  power  to  prevent  these  vices  by  education,  but  also 
to  make  that  education  the  very  best.  The  State  has  the  right  to  train  the  tal- 
ents of  her  children  to  her  use,  just  as  she  has  the  right  to  train  sailors  and 
soldiers;  and  the  free  State  or  people  which  neglects  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  children  by  failing  to  offer  to  all  that  ca?)  accept  it,  not  only  the  most  liber- 
al education,  but  also  an  education  absolutely  free  from  the  faintest  trace  of  a 
charitable  or  eleemosynary  character,  fails  to  do  its  duty  and  will  inevitably  be 
con-.pelled  to  face  the  results  of  that  failure." 

Now  the  only  question  for  discussion  is  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  help  the 
State  shall  give  towards  sustaining  schools  for  30  weeks  a  year  in  the  several 
districts.  But  the  State  has  no  right  whatever  to  say  to  a  district  or  town,  you 
may  add  just  so  much  to  this  fund  and  no  more.  I  claim  that  the  people  should 
be  permitted  to  decide  how  much  education  they  will  give  their  chidren.  If 
perchance  there  be  a  community  where  the  majority  desire  to  deal  out  mental 
starvation  at  the  rate  of  sixty-nine  cents  per  quarter,  no  one  can  doubt  their 
legal  right  to  do  so,  however  much  he  may  question  their  patriotism  or  hum- 
anity. If.  on  the  contrary,  certain  citizens  possessing  an  appreciation  of  the  va- 
lue of  knowledge,  have  decided  to  found  and  maintain  educational  institutions 
on  a  more  generous  basis,  bestowing  upon  their  youth,  rich  and  poor  alike,  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  thorough  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  in- 
dustry, whether  agricultural,  mechanical  or  professional,  what  will  or  hand 
dai  e  raise  itself  in  opposition  to  so  wise  and  noble  a  course  ? 

It  would  be  we!l  for  the  Stale  Legislature  to  pass  a  general  law,  requiring  the 
school  officers  to  submit  the  question  whether  a  district  or  town  will  sustain 
an  academic  department  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  in  their  respect- 
ive districts,  whenever  one-fifth  of  the  legal  voters  in  the  district  or  town  pe- 
tition them  to  do  so.  In  this  way  the  question  would  be  settled  by  the  only 
tribunal  that  has  a  right  to  decide  such  a  question  iu  this  country — the  people 
themselves. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Higher  education,  popularly  so-called  iu  our  puplic  schools,  is  not,  as  some 
would  imply,  a  new  theory,  but  simply  a  centralization  of  an  old  one.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  even  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  the 
higher  branches  were  included  in  a  curriculum  of  studies  running  up  the  edu- 
cational scale  from  a,  b,  c.  to  algreba,  philosophy,  asti'onomy  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  higher  English  branches  now  taught  in  the  higher  departments  of  our  union 
schools. 

How  imperfectly  these  studies  were  formerly  taught  I  leave  those  to  imagine 
wLo  have  seen  one  teacher  with  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  scholars,  trjing  to 
instruct  a  school  in  the  trimary,  intermediate  and  higher  grades  at  the  same 
time.  Union  or  graded  schools  of  to-day  are  doing  the  same  work  in  a  syste- 
njatized  manner.  The  school  or  series  of  schools  are  now  organized  into  prim- 
ary, intermediate  and  grammar  or  higher  departments.  The  higher  branches 
are  placed  in  charge  of  teachers  who  can  not  only  give  their  entire  time  to  the 
class  during  the  recitation,  but  are  also  especially  prepared  for  their  work. 
True,  the  nominal  expense  incurred  by  this  measure  is  somewhat  greater  than 
under  the  former  loose,  desultory  plan.  But  what  are  its  compensating  re- 
sults? The  answer  corues  in  unmistakable  language ;  in  the  universal  growth 
and  prosperity  of  our  entire  country.  What  but  the  higher  education  of  the 
people  has  deservedly  placed  America  in  the  front  rank,  of  the  nations  of  the 
world?  What  but  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people  has  created  the 
industries,  made  the  inventions  of  steam,  the  telegraph,  and  all  the  appliances 
of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  things  of  actual  consummation  ?  What  but  the 
refinement  of  thought  growing  out  of  this  higher  education  has  given  birth  to 
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all.  developed  science,  opened  up  new  and  ever-increasing  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  freighting  every  outgoing  ship  with  pro- 
duets  of  American  industry?  On  looking  from  an  intellectual  standpoint  what 
but  a  demand  for  a  higher  education  builds  and  liberally  endowes  our  colleges, 
upholds  our  academies,  dots  everywhere  the  landscape  with  school  houses,  or 
has  called  into  existence  those  mighty  engines  of  almost  actual  life,  scattering 
broadcast  throughout  the  land  millions  of  pages  of  printed  matter  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  people.  Or  if  we  turn  to  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  what  hut 
piety,  intelligence  and  virtue,  the  natural  outgrow  of  a  higher  education  among 
the  pieople,  has  founded  asylums,  hospitals,  and  homes  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  every  class  of  unfortunates  otherwise  unprovided  for  and  otherwise 
neg'ected.  In  view  of  these  facts  shall  higher  education  be  set  aside,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  as  a  people  relapse  into  a  high-developed  condition  of  society? 
I  think  not.  I  believe  the  age  demands  and  that  the  better  judgment  of  the 
people  will  not  only  uphold  our  present  system  of  union  schools,  including  the 
higher  department,  but  will  make  ample  provision  for  their  continuance. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  public  schools.  True,  their  eflSciency  may  be  seriously  impaired  by 
their  mei-cenary  foes;  their  energies  wasted;  their  resources  crippled;  their 
radiant  light  now  beamiijg  over  every  hamlet  and  town  dimmed  and  obscured 
by  thick  gathering  clouds,  foreboding  disaster,  yet  shall  not  their  foundations 
be  shaken  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the  temple  of  freedom,  wherein  we  wor- 
ship. 

Our  common  schools  must  forever  stand  as  the  natural  conservators  of  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  To  them  we  must  look  for  dissemination  of  learn- 
ing, virtue  and  patriotism  among  the  people,  for  only  they  offer  a  sure  defence 
against  the  incursions  of  ignorance  and  crime,  the  usurpations  of  bigotry  and 
the  subversive  effects  of  despotic  power.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  within 
the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  community  such  an  education  as  shall  prepare 
him  for  an  intelligent  exercise  of  all  the  prerogatives  of  American  citizenship. 
Nor  is  this  all.  From  our  public  schools  emerge  in  unbroken  rank  those  who 
shall  develope  the  material  resources  of  the  country;  or  project  its  enterprises 
of  commerce  and  trade;  carry  forward  its  industries;  make  its  laws;  for  from 
these  nurseries  of  learning  go  forth  the  inventor,  the  artisan,  the  agriculturist, 
the  professional  men,  who  are  to  shape  the  destinies  of  future  generations. 

If  such  is  the  missions  of  our  public  schools  let  them  be  upheld  and  main- 
tained by  the  will  and  power  of  a  sovereign  people.  Let  no  considerations,  of 
selfish  interests,  no  partisan  aims,  or  yet  worse,  the  more  specious,  but  equally 
fatal  pretext  of  political  policy,  destroy  or  abridge  their  beneficent  plan,  or 
swerve  from  the  rule  of  justice  their  noble  endeavor. 

After  a  song  by  Miss  Mulholland,  .John  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  American  school  system.  The  paper  was  mainly  in  answer  to 
one  read  by  Hon.  Charles  E.  Fitch,  of  Rochester,  (the  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat),  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  before  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Watkins. 

The  session  closed  with  a  vocal  quartette. 

SECOND  DAY.— WEDNESDAY^  FEB.  20. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

Many  of  the  members  having  attended  the  opening  exercises  at  the  advanced 
school,  the  Association  convened  at  the  United  States  Court  Room,  City  Hall, 
and  was  called  lo  order  at  9:45. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  last  year  were  read  and  approved,  and  a 
recess  of  ten  minutes  had  been  taken  for  registry  and  payment  of  dues.  Com. 
C.  V.  Hooper,  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  upon  the  Township  Sys- 
tem, strongly  advocating  the  same. 
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Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

The  subject  assigned  your  Committee  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  has 
elicited  much  discussion  from  educational  men  for  the  past  few  years  The 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth  is  based  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
of  her  citizens.  If  this  be  true,  popular  education  should  be  vital  to  all,  and 
the  advancement  of  that  education  a  duty  paramount  to  every  other.  While 
our  State  holds  out  citizenship  to  every  man,  it  ought  also  to  furnish  a  liberal 
education  to  every  child.  If  the  expenses  for  popular  education  are  paid  by  tax- 
ing the  citizens,  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  public  school 
system.  The  public  schools  should  not  only  be  open  to  all,  but  parents  should 
be  compelled  to  provide  for  their  children  a  certain  amount  of  instruction. 
No  thinking  man,  who  has  followed  the  progress  of  our  public  schools  for  the 
last  few  years,  can  but  have  noticed  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  our  Supeiin- 
tendents  and  Commissioners  in  improving  them;  but  their  efforts  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  fruitless.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  rural  districts  is  the  present  trustee  system.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  value  of  the  system  in  its  early  days,  when  there  was  more 
of  mutual  dependence  and  equality  than  at  present,  it  certainly  has  outlived 
its  day  of  usefulness  and  should  give  way  to  some  more  intelligent  and  effect- 
ive system  of  supervision.  The  educational  progress  of  the  times  demands  a 
change. 

THE    BETTER  CLASS 

of  common  schools  of  to-day  are  as  much  iu  advance  of  those  of  twenty- five 
or  thirty  years  ago  as  are  the  implements  of  agriculture,  the  labor-saving  ma- 
chines, the  methods  of  travel  and  of  commerce;  and  yet  men  who  learned 
something  of  the  three  R's  in  the  schools  of  those  days,  whose  ideas  of  educa- 
tion have  not  advanced  with  the  times,  whose  ideal  common  school  is  the  one 
which  they  attended,  whose  only  idea  of  school  government  is  suggested  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  free  use  of  the  whip  and  ferule,  whose  mathematical 
attainments  ended  with  the  "Rule  of  Three,"  whose  knowledge  of  language 
was  wholly  obtained  from  the  "  Elementary  Spelling  Book."  whose  proficiency 
in  book-keeping  enables  them  to  keep  accounts  on  the  door-frame  or  upon  the 
lid  of  the  grain-bin,  whose  knowledge  of  geography  does  not  convince  them 
that  the  earth  is  round,  are  considered  fully  competent  to  fill  the  office  of 
school  trustee,  one  of  the  most  important  oflBces  iu  the  present  system  of 
school  supervision;  indeed,  few  public  officers  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
more  for  the  benefit  or  injury  of  society  than  school  trustees.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  some  persons  elected  to  the  office  of  trustee  who  are  fully  up  with 
the  times,  and  exert  their  utmost  influence  to  improve  the  schools  under  their 
charge;  but  my  experience,  both  as  teacher  and  as  Commissioner,  prompts  me 
to  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  school  trustees  are  not  selected  on 
account  of  their  fitness  for  the  position,  or  the  amount  of  interest  they  take 
in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  children  of  their  districts.  In  very  many 
districts  the  man  who  will  agree  to 
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is  most  sought  after,  and  if  he  succeed  in  running  it  with  the  public  money- 
alone  he  is  pretty  sure  of  re-election.  There  are  districts  iu  the  State  the 
Trustees  of  which  have  not  levied  a  tax  for  teachers'  wages  in  several  years. 
In  some  districts  Trustees  who  can  do  this  are  sought  after.  Such  parsimoni- 
ousness  on  the  part  of  Trustees  and  the  less  intelligent  class  of  patrons  leads  to 
the  employment  of  incompetent  teachers  and  to  frequent  changes  It  appears 
to  be  quite  generally  conceded  that  a  more  muscular,  if  not  a  better  informed 
teacher,  is  required  in  winter  than  in  summer:  therefore  in  many  districts, 
either  a  man,  or  a  lady  who  has  the  reputation  of  keeping  good  order,  is  em- 
ployed during  the  winter,  but  for  the  summer  term  the  argument  is:  "Our 
schools  will  be  small,  and  the  children  are  not  advanced  in  study;  there  will  be 
only  a  little  writing  and  ciphering  and  reading  and  spelling;  anybody  can  teach 
these  subjects;  we  can't  afford  to  hire  a  high-priced  teacher  just  to  sit  in  the 
schoolroom  with  a  few  little  children  ;"  hence  the  cheapest  ( ?)  teacher  that  can 
be  found  is  employed  for  the  summer  term. 
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ANOTHER  PROLIFIC  SOURCE 

of  evil  in  the  Trustee  system  is,  that  in  many  districts  there  is  a  class  of  men 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  Common  School,  except  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  district  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner.  Among  this  class  are  found  even 
men  of  wealth  and  influence,  who  seek  to  overcome  every  effort  put  forth  by 
those  who  would  gladly  elevate  the  schools.  Schools  under  the  control  of  this 
class  of  persons  are  virtually  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  no  attention  being 
given  to  the  fitness,  learning,  experience,  ability,  or  any  other  qualification  of 
the  applicant,  except  that  he  has  f^ome  sort  of  license,  so  that  he  can  teach  a 
legal  school.  When  a  cheap  teacher  is  once  put  into  a  school  by  a  Trustee  be- 
longing to  or  controlled  by  this  class,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  retained,  whether 
he  teaches  a  good  school  or  a  poor  one. 

ANOTHER  EVIL 

arising  out  of  the  Trustee  system  has  foundation  in  the  fact  that  the  oflBce  of 
trustee  is  thankless  and  unpopular,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  most  compe- 
tent persons  refuse  to  accept  it ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  office  falls  to  in- 
competent pe;  sons — frequently  to  those  who  are  very  ignorant.  As  a  class,  the 
Trustees  of  this  State  know  very  little  about  what  a  school  should  be,  and  they 
aie  certainly  equally  ignorant  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  their  office;  for  ex- 
ample: of  the  lo9  trustees'  reports  sent  to  me  last  fall,  only  seven  were  correct 
in  every  particular,  and  in  some  instances  I  have  been  compelled  to  drive  to 
the  district  and  make  out  the  report  myself  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
public  money  to  the  district.  Deficient  records  respecting  district  boundaries, 
and  the  frequent  changes  in  district  lines,  desired  by  taxpayers,  are  a  ct)nstant 
source  of  trouble  in  districts,  and  of  annoyance  to  the  Commissioner. 

HOW  TO  REMEDY  THESE  EVILS. 

This  evil  and  many  others,  would  be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  the  town- 
ship system  of  schools.  Abolish  district  boundaries,  and  with  them  the  quar- 
rels that  arise  from  misunderstandings  about  boundary  lines.  Have  the  school 
property  now  owned  by  each  district,  the  property  of  the  town  in  which  it  is 
situated.  Let  whatever  local  tax  may  be  voted  for  the  support  of  the  schools  be 
raised  by  a  town  tax  without  regard  to  former  district  boundaries,  therel)y 
equalizing  the  tax  throughout  the  town.  In  place  of  the  present  district  of- 
ficrs  have  a  town  board  of  directors. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  Superintendent  Gilmour,  the  percent,  of  daily 
attendence  upon  the  number  of  pupils  registered  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1878,  was  53;  while  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  township  sytem  is  in  opera- 
tion, for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1877,  the  average  per  cent,  was  74.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  owiTig  to  better  schools  and  personal  supervision.  Our  honored  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  report  of  1877,  said:  "I  hel  eve  that  the 
existence  of  the  present  district  system  is  a  detriment  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation." Your  committee  most  heartily  endorse  this  opinion,  and  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  township  sytem  of  schools. 

A  paper  entitled  "Some  Facts  about  our  Public  School  System"  was  read  by 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  (see  pp.  1-30)  and  was  followed  by  an  earnest  discussion  of 
the  Township  System. 

From  the  Committee  upon  the  Revision  of  School  Laws,  Supt.  Snow  pre- 
sented a  verbal  report,  urging  as  the  change  immediately  necessary  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Township  System.  A  letter  was  read  from  Commissioner  Dewey, 
of  Franklin  county,  in  favor  of  the  Township  System.  Another  letter  was 
read  from  Commissioner  Sawyer,  saying  that  the  Township  System  would  en- 
counter considerable  opposition  in  Jefferson  county.  Against  this  statement 
as  applied  to  the  entire  county,  Commissioner  Watson,  who  was  present,  after- 
wards protested,  saying  that  the  intelligent  sentiment  of  his  district  was  un- 
animous in  its  favor. 

The  following  Committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  draft  the  outline  of  a  bill 
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to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  :  State  Superintendent  Gilmour,  and  Messrs. 
Bardeen,  Hooper,  Riley  and  Johonnot.  Supt.  Gilmour  asked  to  be  excused  and 
after  some  discussion  Com.  M.  W.  Smith  was  appointed  iu  his  place. 

The  following  Committees  were  also  appointed  : 

Finance — Messrs.  Conover,  Steves  and  Wickes. 

OrganizaWm— Messrs,.  McLachlan,  Mattison.  and  M.  W.  Smith. 

Resolutions — Messrs.  Johonnot,  Brower,  Andrews,  Van  Schaick  and  Robert- 
son. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2:45. 

From  the  Committee  on  uniformity  of  Teachers'  Examinations,  Com.  Riley 
presented  resolutions,  recommending  that  the  Commissioners  of  each  se- 
uatorial  District  meet  semi-annually  to  prepare  questions. 

Whereas,  Great  diversity  exists  in  the  standard  with  respect  to  the  learning 
of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  iu  the  different  counties  of  the  State; 
and. 

Whereas,  The  standard  is  liable  to  be  changed  in  the  same  courjty  by  a 
change  of  Commissioners,  thereby  causing  teachers  great  embarrassment; 
therefore. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  the  test  of  the  learning  of 
candidates  for  certifica<^es  should  be  by  written  examination,  and  that  the 
Commissioners  of  each  Senatorial  District  be  required  to  meet  semi-annually 
at  a  time  and  place  designated  by  the  State  Superintendent,  to  prepare  a  set  of 
questions  and  agree  upon  a  standard  for  the  different  grades  of  licenses. 

Commissioner  Andrews  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  is  iu  favor  of  a  law  restricting  candidates  for 
school  commissioner's  license  to  persons  who  have  already  had  two  terms  of 
successful  experience  iu  teaching,  or  who  have  attended  two  terms  as  a  stud- 
ent at  a  normal  school,  or  are  possessed  of  a  regent's  certificate. 

These  resolutions  were  tabled. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  then  read  a  paper  on  the  German  school  system,,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Rome,  from  the  Committee  to  draft  a  bill  providing  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Township  System,  reported  a  resolution,  embodying  the  fea- 
tures of  a  stringent  and  compulsory  bill. 

We  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  an  act  embodying  the  following  feat- 
ures: 

1.  Under  penalty  of  forfeiting  its  public  money,  every  town  in  this  State 
shall,  at  the  next  town  meeting  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1879,  elect  a 
Board  of  School  Trustees,  consisting  of  five  members. 

2.  At  their  first  meeting  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  classify  themselves  by 
lot,  to  serve  respectively  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years;  thereafter  one 
Trustee  shall  be  elected  by  each  annual  town  meeting,  to  serve  five  years.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  through  death,  removal  or  resignation,  shall  be  filled  until 
the  next  town  meeting  by  appointment  from  the  Supervisor,  and  shall  then  be 
filled  liy  election  for  the  unoccupied  term. 

3.  To  these  Boards  of  Trustees  shall  be  entrusted  all  the  powers  and  duties 
now  pertaining  to  District  Trustees,  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  other  sections  of  the  act. 

4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  every  town  shall  annually  determine  the  amount 
of  school  tax,  which,  together  with  such  additional  sums  as  the  town  may  he 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  appropriation  and  the  other  sources,  may  be 
sufficient  and  necessary  to  keep  the  schools  of  the  town  in  successful  operation 
for  not  less  than  twenty-eight  weeks  iu  each  year;,  and  the  Board  of  Supervb- 
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sors  shall  levy  the  same  upon  the  property  of  the  towu  as  a  part  of  the  anuual 
town  tax. 

5.  At  the  time  of  making  their  first  assessment  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
the  assessors  of  each  town  shall  appraise  all  the  school  property,  belonging  to 
the  several  districts  of  the  town,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  assess  the 
amount  upon  the  entire  property  of  the  town,  to  be  collected  with  the  next 
town  tax;  and  shall  remit  to  the  tax-payers  of  each  district  the  amount  at 
which  their  school  property  was  appraised,  under  the  provisions  now  applying 
to  the  property  of  dissolved  districts. 

6.  If  it  shall  be  found  that,  on  account  of  great  distance  from  or  difficulty  of 
access  to  the  proper  town,  some  of  the  pupils  would  be  more  conveniently  ac- 
commodated in  the  schools  of  an  adjoining  town,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Trus- 
tees of  such  towns  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  such  pupils  may  be  in- 
structed in  the  most  convenient  school  of  the  adjoining  town,  and  the  expense 
of  such  instruction  shall  be  paid  as  may  agreed  upon  by  the  Trustees  of  such 
adjoining  towns  by  resolution  or  agreement  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
respective  Boards. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  sections.  Amendments  were  accepted  by  the 
Committee  providing  that  the  election  of  Trustees  shall  be  upon  separate  bal- 
lot, and  that  each  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  hire  a  clerk.  As  thus 
amended,  the  first  two  sections  were  adopted.  The  Association  then  adjourn- 
ed, to  accept  an  invitation  to  witness  the  working  of  the  telephone. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  attendance  at  the  Academy  was  large.  After  a  fine  quartette,  Gov.  Sey- 
mour was  introduced,  and  spoke  upon  simplicity  of  language. 

Miss  Fannie  Kingsley  then  sang,  ^'  Under  the  Maple  Tree,"  with  much  sweet- 
ness and  effect. 

Dr.  Mears,  of  Hamilton  College,  followed,  and  after  a  piano  duett,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan introduced  James  H.  Hoose,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School, 
who  read  a  lengthy  paper,  "What  are  the  Common  Schools  in  the  State  of 
New  York  at  the  Present  Time?  "    (See  pp.  33  and  following.) 

Miss  Mulholland,  by  special  request,  then  sang  the  "Bride  of  Dundee." 
For  an  encore  she  sang,  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen." 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour  was  then  introduced  and  received  with  applause.  He 
made  a  few  brief  remarks,  and  spoke  highly  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  Utica, 
and  also  of  Gov.  Seymour's  messages  in  regard  to  education,  when  he  occupied 
the  Gubernatorial  chair.  The  speaker  then  read  some  selections  from  the 
speeches. 

The  school  quartette  sang,  **  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

THIRD  DAY.— THURSDAY,  FEB.  21. 

MORNINa  SESSION. 

The  Association  convened  at  9:30,  and  resumed  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  establishing  the  Township  System.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
was  adopted  without  further  amendments. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Pooler  and  unanimously  carried : 

ResoUied.  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  who  may  solicit  and  receive 
suggestions  from  School  Commissioners  and  other  educational  men  during 
the  next  ten  days,  and  shall  then  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  and  present 
to  the  Legislature,  a  bill  for  establishing  a  township  system  of  public  schools 
iu  this  State,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  upon  that  subject. 
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President  McMillan  appointed  as  such  Committee  Messrs.  Dauforth,  Bar- 
deen,  Riley,  Provost  and  Hooper. 

Mr.  Danforth  being  obliged  to  decline,  Com.  Morehouse  was  added  to  the 
Committee  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Farnham  thought  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  should  be  printed 
and  distributed  throughout  the  State.  He  offered  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  raising  of  a  fund  for  the  publication  of  the  minutes,  which  was  adopted, 
and  the  following  subscriptions  were  received  : 

Messrs.  Hoose  and  Bardeen,  SlO.f^O  each. 

Messrs.  Gilmour,  McMillan,  McLean  and  Kennedy,  $5.00  each. 

Messrs.  Johonnot,  Taylor  and  Button,  1^2.00  each. 

Com.  Thos.  J.  Piatt,  $150. 

Messrs.  Ladd,  Northam,  Harvey,  Lewis,  Farnham,  Wickea,  Freeman.  De 
Graff,  Straddling,  Evans,  Pugh,  Crissy,  Holbrook,  McLachlau,  Holcomb,  Lan- 
try,  Wheelock,  Steves,  Woodruff,  Van  Valkenburgh,  Robertson,  Watson, 
Shattuck,  Snow.  North,  Brower,  Cable,  Button,  Smith,  Riley,  Clark,  Andrews, 
Conover,  Provost,  C.  V.  Hooper,  J.  W.  Hooper,  Shurter,  Posson,  Bacon, 
Smith,  Roe,  Cole,  Reed,  Browning,  Benjamin  and  Morehouse,  $1,00  each, 

Messrs   Howe,  Ryer,  Quigley,  Dewey,  Barnes  and  George,  50  cts.  each. 

Messrs.  Whittemore,  Van  Tuyl,  Cottrell  and  Goodale,  1^5  cts.  each. 

From  the  Committee  on  Teachers'  Institutes,  Commissioner  Thos.  S.  Mount, 
of  Suffolk  Co.,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  had  forwarded  a  report,  which 
was  received  by  the  Association  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

Commissioner  Andrews  read  a  paper  on  "  Uniformity  of  Text  Books,"  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

About  one-half  of  the  School  Commissioners,  representing  in  whole  or  in 
part  three-fourths  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  have  reported  to  your  Commit- 
tee.   Their  reports  show  : 

1st— That  school  books  were  adopted  last  fall  under  the  Text  Book  Act  in 
eighty-three  per  cent,  of  the  school  districts. 

'M — That  seventy  per  cent,  of  these  districts  adopted  new  books  entirely  or 
to  an  extent  exceeding  one  fourth,  while  the  remaining  thirty  per  cent, 
adopted  their  old  books,  or  made  but  slight  changes. 

3d— That  in  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  commissioner  districts  virtual 
uniformity  exists 

4th— That  in  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  commissioner  districts  there  is 
uniformity  in  individual  school  districts. 

5th— That  the  Comm  ssioners,  more  than  two  to  one,  are  opposed  on  general 
principles  to  a  State  Commission  to  enforce  uniformity;  but  that  by  nearly 
two  to  one  they  are  in  favor  of  a  county  comti.ission  for  the  same  purpose. 

6th — That  those  opposing  and  those  favoring  either  commission  nearly  all 
agree  that  any  such  action  should  be  deferred  for  five  years,  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  those  districts  that  have  eudeavored  in  good  faith  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law. 

Commissioner  Riley  called  up  his  resolution  (elsewhere  printed)  relating  to 
uniformity  of  teachers'  examinations,  which  was  debated  with  spirit  by 
Messrs.  Brower,  Smith  and  Riley. 

Finally  Mr.  Brower  moved  to  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  carried. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Snow,  of  Auburn,  offered  the  following: 

WJiereas,  Sentiments  opposed  to  the  policy  of  higher  or  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  pub  ic  schools  of  the  State  have  found  expression  from  various 
sources,  and  more  especially  within  the  past  year;  and  whereas,  the  experi- 
ences and  intimate  relations  of  the  members  of  this  Association  with  public 
education  not  only  warrant  but  demand  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
question  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  higher  or  secondary  education  is  one  that 
should  be  determined  exclusively  by  the  localities  affected,  and  may  be  prop- 
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eriy  left  to  such  localities  without  e;eneral  or  specific  restrictive  legislation 
upon  the  subject. 

Befiolved,  That  the  influence  of  higher  or  academic  schools,  in  raising  the 
standard  and  promoting  the  etificiency  of  rudimentary  schools,  far  outweighs 
the  expense  of  maintaining  them;  and  that  the  severest  blow  to  rudimentary 
schools  would  be  the  discontinuance  of  advanced  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  of  New  York  cannot  afford  to  take  any  steps  back- 
ward in  relation  to  the  public  schools,  nor  impair  their  efficiency  as  compared 
with  the  public  schools  of  other  States,  nor  entourage  a  lower  standard  of 
general  intelligence  than  such  as  the  age  demands  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
classes  of  community. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

THE  NEXT  MEETING. 

The  next  Convention  is  recommended  by  the  Committee  to  be  held  in  Itha- 
ca, on  the  third  Tuesday  in  February,  1879. 

In  spite  of  his  protestations,  the  Convention  re-elected  Andrew  McMillan 
President,  and  the  following  named  officers:  Vice  President,  Superii  tendent 
Foster;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Superintendent  David  Beattie;  Recording 
Secretary,  Commissioner  A.  W.  Morehouse;  Treasurer,  Commissioner  C.  T. 
Andrews. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Johonnot? 

W  hcrcas.  After  giving  careful  consideration  to  all  the  objections  urged 
against  the  State  svipport  of  high  schools,  we  have  come  to  the  deliberate  coii-" 
elusion  that  such  objections  are  based  upon  imperfect  comprehension  of  the 
Tacts,  and  upon  a  false  philosophy  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  State,  and 
are  supported  by  fallacies  of  logic  and  unwarranted  inferences;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  State  aid  to  higher  education  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  the  State;  that,  more  than  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  the  broadest  general  culture  of  all:  that  we  regard  the 
efforts  made  to  curtail  education  as  blows  dealt  directly  at  the  life  of  the  pub- 
lic schools;  and  that  the  question  in  regard  to  the  character  and  amount  of 
higher  education  is  one  of  expediency,  to  be  decided  by  each  community  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  needs  and  circumstances. 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted.    The  second  was  then  read,  as  follows  i 

Resolved,  That,  without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  original  wisdom  of 
the  Text-Book  act,  we  believe  that  justice  to  the  districts  which,  in  good  faith, 
have  endeavored  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  requires  that  it  should  be  left  in 
force  for  the  term  of  five  years,  but  with  amendments  that  will  secure  uniform- 
ity in  each  school,  that  will  encourage  uniformity  in  the  county,  and  will  se» 
cure  to  indigent  children  the  necessary  Text-Books. 

The  resolution  was  tabled  after  debate. 

REPORT    OF    THK    SPECIAL    COMMITTEE. 

At  their  first  meeting,  held  on  Feb.  21,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Committee  to 
meet  at  Albany.  March  5,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  give  the  subject  careful 
^tudy  and  consultation  with  educational  men.  Accordingly  the  circular  given 
on  pp.  31,  32,  was  sent  to  all  school  commissioners  and  city  superintendents, 
and  to  many  other  prominent  gentlemen. 

Replies  were  received  from  Commissioners  Barber,  Barnes,  Benjamin, 
Brower,  Browning,  Conover,  Cottrell,  Dewey,  Freeman,  Goodale,  Hardick,  .T. 
W.  Hooper,  Hyatt,  Partridge,  Posson,  Pratt,  Pugh.  Quigley,  Reed.  Robertson, 
Ryer,  Smith,  Van  Tuyl.  Watson,  Whittemore  and  Wilson,  and  from  Superin- 
tendent McMillan,  of  Utica ;  John  E.  Bradley,  Principal  of  the  Albany  High 
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School;  and  Sherman  Williams,  Principal  of  the  Flushing  High  School. 
Commissioner  Posson  expressed  himself  opposed  to  the  Township  System. 
Commissioner  Benjamin  did  not  approve  of  the  details  given,  but  would  be  in 
favor  of  a  suitable  plan.  Commissioner  Cottrell  was  doubtful.  Every  other 
one  of  these  gentlemen  declared  himself  in  favor  of  it,  most  of  them  with 
marked  emphasis.  These  letters  have  been  placed  on  file  with  the  Minutes  of 
the  Association. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  also  spent  considerable  time  and  labor  in 
seeking  out  and  conversing  with  prominent  teachers  and  school  officers  The 
Chai  man  visited  Boston,  and  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  a  detailed  history  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Township  System  in  Massachusetts.  Before  their  meeting,  the  menibers  of 
the  Committee  called  upon  the  State  Superintendent,  and  upon  the  chairmen 
of  the  educational  committees  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Senate. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  Committee  became  convinced  that  a 
measure  so  radical  as  that  approved  by  the  Aseociation  at  Utica  could  not  pos- 
sibly pass  the  I-egislature.  In  virtue  of  the  authority  granted  them  they 
decided  to  present  a  bill  which  would  be  comparatively  unobjectionable  to 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Township  System  or  undecided  in  regard  to  it, 
while  it  should  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  for  towns  which  so  elect  to 
give  the  System  a  fair  trial.  The  bill  simply  enlarges  the  scope  of  Title  nine 
of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction,  relating  to  union  free  schools,  by  permitting 
a  majority  of  the  aggregate  number  of  voters  in  all  the  districts  of  the  towns, 
at  meetings  called  for  this  purpose,  to  consolidate  all  the  districts  of  the  town 
into  one  union  free  school  district,  under  the  general  act.  In  presenting  this 
bill,  the  Committee  believe  that  they  have  hit  upon  that  form  of  the  Township 
System  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  present  condition  and  needs  of  our  public 
schools,  and  that  this  bill,  whether  or  not  it  be  passed  by  the  Legislature,  will 
lead  to  discussion  which  will  eventually  transform  all  the  towns  in  this  State 
into  union  free  school  districts. 

The  Committee  were  accorded  a  special  hearing  by  the  Assembly  Committee 
on  Education,  on  the  evening  of  Mai  eh  5,  and  as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  the 
following  bill  was  presented  in  the  Assembly,  March  6,  by  Hon.  Maurice  B, 
Flynn,  of  Kings  county,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Education.  It 
was  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  and  will  be  immediately  printed.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  D.  W.  C.  Peck,  Chairman,  Assembly  Chamber, 
Albany. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  Chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  entitled  "An  act  to  revise  and  consolidate  ihe 
general  acts  relating  to  public  instruction." 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  four  of  title  nine  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  of 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -four,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  revise  and 
consolidate  the  general  acts  relating  to  public  instruction  "  is  hereby  am-euded 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

§4.  Whenever  fifteen  persons,  entitled  as  aforesaid  from  each  of  two  or  more 
districts,  shall  unite  iu  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts, 
to  determine  whether  such  districts  shall  be  consolidated  by  the  establishment 
of  a  union  free  school  therefor  and  therein,  or,  whenever  live  persfms  from 
each  of  a  majority  of  the  school  districts  of  the  town  shall  sign  a  call  for  meet' 
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i7igs  in  the  several  school  districts  of  the  town,  to  determine  whether  all  the 
school  districts  of  the  town  shall  be  consolidated  by  the  establishment  of  a 
unimi  free  school  district  for  the  entire  town,  etc.,  (the  rest  of  the  sectiou  beiug 
unchanged.) 

Sec.  '.i.  Section  five  of  said  title  nine  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

§5.  Any  such  meeting,  held  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  organized  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  and  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time, 
Ly  a  majority  vote,  provided  such  an  adjournment  shall  not  be  for  a  longer  period 
than  ten  days ;  and  whenever,  when  the  proposed  unUm  school  district  does  not 
einbrace  all  the  school  disti^icts  of  the  town,  any  such  meeting,  at  which  not  less 
than  fifteen  persons  entitled  to  vote  thereat,  shall  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  present  and  voting,  determine  to  establish  a  union  free  scho61  in  said 
district,  pursuant  to  such  notice,  it  shall  thereupon  be  lawful  for  such  meeting 
to  proceed  to  the  election  by  ballot,  of  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  nine 
trustees,  who  shall  by  the  order  of  such  meeting,  be  divided  into  three  several 
classes — the  first  to  hold  until  one,  the  second  until  two,  and  the  third  until 
three  years  from  the  second  Tuesday  of  October  coincident  with  or  following, 
except  in  the  cases  in  the  next  section  provided  for;  and  when  the  trustees  so 
elected  shall  enter  upon  their  office,  the  office  of  any  existing  trustee  or  trus- 
tees shall  cease,  except  for  the  purposes  stated  in  section  eleven  of  title  six  of 
this  act ;  and  whenever,  when  the  proposed  union  free  school  district  embraces 
all  the  school  districts  of  the  town,  such  meetings  at  each  of  which  n',t  less  than 
fifteen  persons  entitled  to  vote  thereat  shall  by  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting  at  all  such  meetings  determine  to  establisli  a  union  free  school  for  the 
said  town,  pursuant  to  such  notice,  the  result  of  such  election  to  be  determined 
and  announced  by  the  town  clerk,  from  the  minutes  of  such  meetings,  to  be  de- 
posited ivith  him  as  hereinafter  provided,  it  shall  thereafter  be  required,  at  the 
next  subsequent  town  meeting,  to  proceed  to  the  election  by  separate  ballot,  to 
be  endorsed  '^School  Trustees  "  in  the  same  manner  as  town  officers  thereof,  nirie 
trustees,  who  shall  at  their  first  meeting  classify  themselves  by  lot  into  three 
several  classes— the  first  class  to  hold  until  one,  the  second  until  two,  and  the 
third  until  three  years  from  the  said  town  meeting.  And  when  the  trustees  so 
elected  shall  enter  upon  their  office,  the  office  of  any  existing  trustee  or  trustees 
shall  cease,  except  for  the  purpose  stated  in  section  eleven  of  title  six  of  this  act. 
— The  said  trustees  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Education  of  and  for  the  union  free  school  district  for  which  thev  are  elected, 

and  the  designation  of  such  district  as  union  free  school  district  Number 

of  the  town  of or  as  the  union  free  school  of  the  town  of , 

etc.,  (the  rest  of  this  section  being  unchanged.) 

§3.  Section  fourteen  of  said  title  nine  is  hereby  amended,  by  adding  to  the 
last  sentence  of  said  section,  the  following  clause: 

Except  that  in  union  free  school  districts  for  an  entire  town,  the  school  dis~ 
trict  meeting  shall  be  the  annual  town  meeting. 

§4.  Sectiou  twenty-seven  of  said  title  nine  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  to 
the  last  sentence  the  following  clause  : 

And  also  to  any  school  district  organized  pursuant  to  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature. 

§5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  assure  the  Association  that  they  have  labored 
earnestly  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  duty  entrusted  to  them.  They  take 
pleasure  in  returning  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  educational  committees  of 
both  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate,  and  especially  to  their  chairmen,  for  cour- 
teous and  careful  attention  to  their  representations. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  A.  J.  PROVOST, 

A.  W.  MOREHOUSE,       J.  B.  RILEY. 

Albany,  March  G,  1878. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  SCHOOL.  SYSTEM. 


BY  C.  W.  BARDEEN,  SYRACUSE. 

All  true  philosophy  is  founded  ou  facts.  All  wise  legislation  is  based  upon 
statistics.  Laws,  like  coats,  must  be  made  to  order.  They  are  useless  unless 
they  fit. 

Laws  have  been  constructed  upon  general  principles.  The  Compulsory  Act 
is  an  example.  On  general  principles,  much  coul,d  be  said  in  its  favor.  It  is 
dt-plo-able  that  so  large  a  ratio  of  our  school  population  stays  out  of  the  school- 
room. 1l  seems  reasonable  that  those  who  pay  taxes  for  popular  education, 
because  popular  education  is  a  popular  necessity,  should  demand  that  this 
popular  necessity  be  met  by  ensuring  that  popular  education  be  universal.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  a  bill  wisely  drawn  might  have  been  effective  and  useful. 
But  the  framer  of  the  law  knew  nothing  of  our  public  school  system.  He 
n  med  officers  who  do  not  exist,  he  made  no  provision  for  enlarged  school- 
accomodation  in  places  where  children  who  voluntarily  come  are  excluded  ;  he 
forgot  to  provide  money  to  carry  out  the  law,  and  penalties  to  enforce  it. 
The  Compulsory  Law  was  a  ready-made  coat,  too  large  in  the  waist,  too  wide 
in  the  back,  too  long  in  the  sleeves.  The  few  districts  which  put  it  on,  took  it 
otf  when  they  were  ridiculed  by  the  nearest  county  judge,  and  the  rest  of  us 
have  never  undone  the  package  it  came  in. 

Last  winter,  we  were  thrust  into  another  ready-made  coat.  This  one  was  too 
tight.  It  pinched.  In  order  to  decrease  the  changes  in  text-books  for  the  next 
five  years,  the  State  made  in  five  months  twice  as  many  changes  as  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  five  years.  It  cost  us  a  million  dollars  because  the  Albany  clothing- 
house  neglected  to  measure  the  district-meetings  before  it  made  a  coat  for 
them. 

The  school-system  of  New  York  was  not  made.  It  is  an  institution,  a 
growth.  He  who  would  amend  it  must  first  understand 'it  ;  and  that  he  can  do 
only  by  studying  its  history.  Every  line  of  Ihe  law  is  the  result  of  experience 
and  careful  discussion.  Such  men  as  Clinton  and  Hawley  and  Dix  and  Spen- 
cer and  Randall  have  given  time  and  labor  to  the  construction  of  a  school- 
system  worthy  of  the  Empire  State.  It  is  imperfect;  in  many  features  we  have 
outgrown  it ;  to  the  thoughtful,  intelligent,  patriotic  statesmen  it  affords  a  rich 
field  for  investigation,  for  study  and  for  action.  But  let  the  smatterer,  the 
charlatan  stand  aloof  Our  free  schools  are  never  to  be  the  foot-ball  of 
politics 


By  repeated  resolutions,  t  .is  association  stands  com  mi  ted  to  the  Township 
System  of  schools.  Your  honoied  president  bas  been  its  m(;st  persistent  as  he 
was  perluips  its  earliest  advocate.  The  State  Superintendent,  the  official  head 
of  our  scliool  system,  but  especially  your  direct  representative,  has  made  his 
advocacy  of  this  change  the  most  memorable  feature  of  his  administration. 
Now  that  this  matter  is  to  te  brought  to  an  issue,  it  becomes  you,  as  it  certainly 
does  me,  representing  a  school-jourual  committed  to  this  movement,  to  be  ab  e 
to  justify  the  faith  which  is  in  us.  I  therefore  ask  your  consideration  of  such 
facts  as  1  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  history  and  present  condition  of 
our  school-system,  which  bear  upon  the  question  before  us. 

The  first  fact  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  that  we  have  at  present 
no  eflFective  supervision  of  district  schools.  This  is  at  once  established  by  sta- 
tistics. Tbe  only  supervision  of  more  than  11,000  school-districts  is  by  112  dis- 
trict Commissioners,  an  average  to  each  officer  of  more  than  100  schools, 
scattered  over  an  average  area  of  400  square  miles.  If  the  Commissioner  has 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  can  afford  to  own  and  keep  a  good  horse  and  wagon,  he 
may  be  able  to  visit  each  of  these  schools  twice  during  the  140  days  each  y  ar 
the  law  requires  them  to  be  in  session.  In  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction,  it 
is  assumed  that  a  faithful  Commissioner  will  usually  be  able  to  do  this. 

Sometimes  be  does  it.  He  spends  a  little  time  at  the  schoal.  sees  that  the 
teacher  has  a  certificate,  gets  what  idea  he  can  of  her  skill  in  discipline  and 
instruction,  gives  her  good  counsel,  hears  a  class  or  two,  makes  a  speech  to  the 
scholars,  calls  on  the  trustee  and  tells  him  the  school  seems  to  be  in  fair  condi- 
tion, and  then  drives  on  to  the  next  district  in  great  hasie,  grudging  the  lime  he 
has  spent,  not  because  he  is  uninterested  in  his  woik  but  because  if  he  don't 
hurry  he  can't  "  get  around." 

When  he  visits  this  school  again  he  probably  meets  another  teacher.  He 
found  the  first  teacher  getting  started,  and  under  the  circumstances  doing  very 
well.  He  finds  the  second  teacher  getting  started  ;  under  the  circumstances 
she  is  doing  very  well.  This  satisfies  him  that  he  is  stifein  renewing  her  license 
to  teach,  but  gives  him  no  basis  for  determining  whether  the  school  has  made 
prognss.  She  has  proba*ily  introduced  a  new  clas>ificalion,  a  new  cours-i  of 
study,  new  methods  of  teaching.  Even  if  the  Commissioner  can  remember 
h(/W  these  individual  pupils  recited  six  months  ago,  he  has  no  time  to  examine 
them  closely  for  evidence  of  progress.  Indeed,  why  should  he  expect  prog re--^? 
It  takes  the  teacher  a  term  to  get  started.  By  that  time  she  is  displaced  and 
the  school  is  started  again.  So  the  pupils  begin  at  the  beginning,  term  after 
term,  repeating  in  a  school-room  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  toils  of  a 
Sisyphus  in  Hades. 

It  is  plain  that  such  supervision  as  this,  though  better  than  nothing,  is  by  no 
means  effective.  In  an  imperfect  way,  it  affords  a  basis  for  granting  licenses  to 
teach,  and  for  giving  hints  to  earnest  or  ambitious  teachers.  Unfortunately, 
not  all  teachers  are  either  earnest  or  ambitious. 

**  Be  you  an  author?"  asked  a  young  lady  of  me,  at  a  socia'^le  which  followed 
an  institute  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  State. 


I  replied  that  I  soiiietiuies  got  things  into  print  when  I  paid  for  my  own 
type-setting. 

"  I'm  so  glad  to  talk  with  a  real  live  author,"  she  continued,  "  for  I  am  liter- 
ary, myself." 

"  Are  you,  indeed?"  I  replied. 

"  O  yes,"  she  went  on  ;  "  why,  I  read  through  the  whole  Waverly  Novels  last 
term  :  twenty -five  volumes." 

I  suggested  that  she  must  have  sat  up  late  o'  nights. 

" O  no,"  she  said  "I  read  'em  all  in  school-time." 

Didn't  that  interfere  with  her  classes? 

"  O  no.     Short  lessons  and  long  recesses.     They  liked  it  and  po  did  I." 

Upon  such  a  teacher,  no  compulsion  is  laid  to  follow  the  Commissioner's 
suggestions.  She  dreads  his  visit,  she  gets  through  it  as  smoothly  as  she  can, 
she  sighs  with  relief  when  he  departs,  and  she  gives  him  no  further  thought 
till  it  is  time  to  get  her  certificate  renewed.  Were  there  some  permanence 
among  teachers,  some  unifoimity  in  courses  of  study,  especially  some  local 
supervisor  to  whom  he  could  point  out  the  faults  seen  and  repeat  the  sugges- 
tions made,  the  Commissioner's  visit  would  have  more  effect.  As  it  is,  even 
the  little  help  he  can  give  his  teachers  is  wasted  because   of  their  inc.ffe'-ence. 

I  have  depicted  the  w^ork  of  an  ideal  Commissioner:  one  who  is  competent, 
faithful,  earnest,  and  who  can  give  all  his  time  to  supervision.  Without  paus- 
ing to  remark  that  there  have  been  or  that  there  might  he  Commissioners  not 
wholly  competent,  faithful  and  earnest,  I  would  ca'il  attention  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  personally  all  that  could  be  desired  can  not  give  their  entire 
time  to  supervision.  On  the  contrary,  much  of  their  w^ork,  and  by  far  the 
hardest  and  most  perplexing,  consists  in  the  adjustment  of  district  boundaries. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  a  report  was 
received  from  the  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Legislature  to  cooperate 
with  a  similar  committee  from  Pennsylvania  in  veryifing  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  States.  This  boundary  line  was  established  by  the  original 
grant  to  William  Penn,  in  1681,  and  has  been  undisturbed.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
parallel  of  latitilude,  and  therefore  easily  determined.  Faithermore,  it  runs 
through  a  populous  and  wealthy  region,  where  every  acre  of  land  is  valuable 
and  an  exact  survey  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Surely  if  ever  a  boundary 
is  fixed,  this  should  be.  What  is  the  fact?  Why,  that  boundary,  as  staked  out 
and  recognized,  hardly  ever  touches  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude.  At  Great 
Bend,  it  juts  350  feet  into  Pennsylvania.  South  of  Elmira,  it  bends  a  thousand 
feet  into  New  York.  To  make  that  boundary  in  fact  what  it  is  by  law,  would 
change  the  citizenship  of  thousands  who  live  along  the  the  border.  New  if 
the  boundary  between  the  two  wealthiest  Slates  of  the  Union,  established  two 
hundred  years  ago,  upon  a  parallel  of  latitude,  has  not  been  fixed  within  a 
fifth  of  a  mile,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  boundaries  of  eleven  thousand  school 
districts? 

Listen  to  the  experience  of  our  present  Commissioners,  as  narrated  in  the 
last  annual  report  ot  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  (1877.) 


Commissioner  Deals,  of  Otsego  county,  says: 

Some  of  the  districts  have  been  described  by  persons  who  knew  nothing  of 
surveying  or  of  giving  correct  boundaries,  and  the  consequence  is  that  those 
districts  which  are  described  are  not  perfectly  bounded.  lu  fact,  no  shape 
can  be  traced  from  existing  bounds.     (P.  383.J 

Commissioner  Bush,  of  Chemung  county: 

No  record  of  the  boundaries  of  four  towns  could  be  found,  and  in  the  others 
they  are  neither  plain  nor  complete.     (P.  'ddd.) 

In  this  connection,  let  me  add  the  statement  of  Commissioner  Morehouse.  *>f 
Cayuga,  made  at  a  recent  association,  that  in  his  district  not  one  town- clerk  had 
the  required  records  of  district  boundaries.  In  Clinton  county,  CommissioneF 
Riley  settled  a  dispute  as  to  the  boundary  of  a  certain  district,  where  quite  an 
amount  was  involved  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  State  Superintendent. 
Commissioner  Riley  w^as  su&tained,  he  had  the  map  carefully  prepared,  and  he 
deposited  it  in  the  town-clerk's  office.  Within  a  year,  he  had  occasion  to  con- 
sult it,  he  called  for  it,  and  it  could  not  be  found. 

But  the  law  permits  injustice,  as  well  as  perplexity.  Let  us  continue,  from 
the  Superintendent's  last  report. 

Commissioner  Wright,  of  Westchester  county  : 

Another  matter  of  disapproval  is  the  constantly  recurring  wrangles  with 
refeienceto  district  Tjoundary  lines.  Some  of  the^e  boundary  lines  seem  to 
possess  the  elasticity  of  rubber,  and  appear  or  disappear  with  the  erratic  move- 
ments of  a  comet  or  a  meteoric  shower.  There  is  nearly  as  much  diversity  of 
opinion  in  a  district  as  regards  its  boundaries  as  there  are  inhabitants  therein; 
and  some  childless,  well-to-do  citizen,  with  a  natural  aversion  to  tax-paying, 
whose  residence  is  cont.guous  to  the  supposed  bDundary,  finds  it  exceedingly 
convenient  to  place  himself  at  will  in  the  district  blessed  with  the  fewest 
privileges  and  the  lowest  assessment  list.     (P.  429.) 

Commissioner  Reed,  of  Putnam  county,  gives  a  practical  illustration  of  this  : 

Districts  Nos.  Sand  4  in  the  town  of  Kent,  join.  No.  1  reported  62  children 
of  school  age,  and  an  assessed  valuation  of  $13,000.  No.  4  reported  48  children 
of  school  age,  and  an  assessed  valuation  of  M5,u00.  Of  the  amount  reported 
by  No.  4,  probably  $12,000  is  within  the  bounds  of  No.  3,  and  since  the  reports 
were  made,  property  representing  about  |4,0"0  of  the  amount  reported  by  I>.o, 
3  has  been  purchased  by  persons  residing  in  No.  4,  (thus  leaving  only  $9,00<"  of 
the  *=25,0C0  situated  in  No.  3,  subject  to  school-tax  in  No.  3.)  Yet  No.  3  has 
always  suppoitedthe  better  school,  and  for  a  longer  time.  As  the  whole  of 
this  property  is  worked  by  the  owners  who  reside  on  the  adjoitnug  property 
in  No.  4,  the  taxes  will  be  paid  in  that  district.  As  the  law  now  is,  there  is  no 
way  to  prevent  one  district  from  absorbing  all  the  taxable  property  of  another, 
and  leave  it  entirely  without  means  to  support  a  school.     (P.  387.) 

The  possibility  and  frequency  of  sharp  practice  in  this  matter  of  district 
boundaries  is  even  better  illustrated  by  Commissioner  Dewey,  of  Franklin 
county : 

As  a  rule,  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  and  the  taxes  on  the  non-resident  lands 
contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the  schools.  On  examination  of  the  con- 
dition of  thoise  districts  and  their  bounds,  I  found  this  means  of  support  very 
unequally  distributed.  Some  districts,  seeing  the  advantage  derived  from  a 
large  amount  of  territory,  had  managed  to  have  all  the  vacant  lands  adjoin- 
ing set  into  their  district,  and  ia  sonr.e  cases  nearly  surrounded  their  less  ener- 
getic neighi.ors.  In  this  way  the  large  districts  would  erect  a  good,  comfortable 
school-house,  and  secure  the  services  of  competent  teachers,  at  a  mere  nomi- 
nal expense  to  themselves,  while  the  small,  feeble  distiicts,  shut  in  a  small 
territory,  and  dependent  on  their  own  resources,  became  discouraged.    (P.  327.) 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  instances,   and  hundreds  like  them  which 


yon  can  supply  from  your  own  experience,  that  people  are  particularly  mean 
in  evading  their  school-tax.  People  evade  all  taxes,  as  far  as  they  can.  Hardly 
a  week  ago  a  showman  tried  to  pass  through  the  custom-hc-use  two  big  mon- 
keys imported  for  exhibition  on  the  ground  that  they  were  immigrants  ;  he 
■offered  to  show  that  they  could  say  "yes  "  and  ''no  "  in  German,  and  con- 
tended that  they  w^ere  therefore  human  beings.  Death  and  taxes  are  rtcoguized 
as  inevitMble,  but  they  are  seldom  welcome. 

Now  in  the  present  indefinite  stale  of  district  boundaries,  there  is  every 
temptation  to  get  into  the  district  when  the  school-tax  is  lightest,  and  hence 
the  Commissioner  has  to  contend  not  onlj^  with  uncertainty,  but  witii  close- 
■fisted  dishonesty.  It  is  avarice  which  gives  the  venom  to  these  con- 
t-^sts  over  di^trict  boundaries.  Hence  it  is  a  tedious  and  thankless  task  to  in- 
terfere; even  after  the  decision  is  rendered  and  sustained  by  the  Department, 
seeds  of  bitterness  remain  to  spring  up  in  every  succeeding  year.  Not  only, 
therefore,  is  much  of  the  Commissioner's  time,  often  one  third,  occupied  by 
these  disputes,  but  his  influence  is  weakened,  and  the  school  suffers  by  the 
animosities  whi<;h  have  been  developed  in  the  district. 

We  have  seen  that  the  whole  time  and  care  of  the  Commissioner  would  be 
Insufficient  to  secure  effective  supervision;  we  have  shown  that  even  if  it  were 
sufficient,  it  can  not  be  given,  since  mucli  of  it  is  occupied  with  disputes  result- 
ing onljMn  injury  to  the  school.  Is  it  not  then  an  established  fact,  that  our 
district  schools  have  no  effective  supervision  ? 

Some  who  are  not  acquainted  with  our  schools  may  ask :  "Does  not  the  law 
put  them  under  the  supervision  of  trustees?" 

"  It  is  a  notic  able  fact,  that  not  one  of  the  reports  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dents of  the  last  thirty  years  even  refers  to  trustees  under  the  topic  of  super- 
vision.'' 

I  made  the  above  statemet  at  a  county  association,  not  long  ago,  and  I  was 
interrupted,  A  trustee  who  was  present  insisted  that  Supt.  Gilmour's  report 
for  1876  spoke  of  supervision  by  trustees.     The  passage  is  as  follows  : 

In  tW^  rural  districts  the  schools  are  mostly  ungraded,  and  such  supervision 
as  they  receive  is  exercised  bj  trustees,  and  by  School-Coramissicjuers  elected 
by  the  people.  Trustees,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  seldom  visit  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  in  many  cases  care  little  what  kind  of  a  school  they  have, 
and  oftentimes  endeavc»r  to  popularize  their  administration  by  *' running  as 
cheap  a  sotiool  as  possible,"     (P.  49.) 

The  tiustee  was  riglit,  you  see. 

*'Be-gorra,  the  king  sh poke  to  me,"  boasted  an  Irishman,  soon  after  the 
passage  of  a  royal  personage  through  the  village. 

"  And  fwhat  did  he  shpake  to  ye?"  was  the  eager  response. 

"  '  Get  out  o'  the  road,  ye  dhirty  blackguard,'  was  his  very  words,"  and  Pat 
strutted  on. 

Supt.  Gilmour  has  "shpoke  "  of  supervision  by  trustees,  but  he  is  the  only 
one.  Why  the  others  have  neglected  them,  will  appear  when  we  quote,  pres- 
ently, from  the  statements  made  by  Commissioners  in  the  Superintendent's 
last  report.  It  may  be  mentioned,  incidentally,  that  the  supervision  exercised 
by  the  trustee  of  District  No,  12,  Constantia,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 


but  who  has  just  been  re-elected,  bj'  a  German  trustee  near  Palmj'ra  who  can 
not  speak  a  word  of  English,  by  a  trustee  near  Syracuse  who  hires  himself 
as  teacher,  might  not  be  all  that  is  contemplated  under  that  term.  There  was 
a  trustee  in  Homer,  last  year,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  was  not 
reelected,  but  the  district  showed  the  efiect  of  his  supervision  by  formally 
voting  to  use  for  the  next  five  years    "whatever  text  books  they  damn  please." 

Do  our  schools  need  effective  supervision  ? 

If  not,  all  our  educational  authorities  are  strangely  at  fault. 

State  Superintendent  Weaver,  said  : 

No  comprehensive  sy-^tem  of  education,  embracing  so  wide  a  field  as  ours, 
and  requiring  such  an  extended  sulidivision  of  hihor,  will  produce  results  much 
better,  or  much  worse,  than  the  character  of  the  supervision  it  employs.  (Re- 
port,  1872,  p.  55.) 

State  Superintendent  Henry  8.  Randall,  said  : 

It  is  a  point  generally  conceded  among  those  familiar  with  the  subject  of 
education,  that  the  success  of , public  schools  depends  more  upon  supervision 
Ihan  upon  any  other  one  agency;  that  this  is,  indeed,  that  indispei:sable  one 
Hgency  without  which  all  others  have  failed.  Legislation  may  provide  bounti- 
fully for  the  education  of  teachers;  it  may  prescribe  high  standards  of  qualifi- 
cation; it  may  make  stringent  and  wise  regulations  in  regard  to  the  duties  of 
all  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  system:  but  parsimony  will 
evade,  ignorance  maladminister,  or  apathy  render  inefficient  the  best  school 
laws,  unless  their  execution  is  watched  over  and  enforced  b)  intelligent,  active 
and  independent  supervision.     (Report,  1854,  pp.  25-6.) 

Can  the  need  be  stated  more  clearly  ?  Need  I  go  on  to  quote  from  Horace 
Mann  and  every  other  educational  authority  ? 

There  is  one  especial  need  of  supervision  peculiar  to  this  State:  I  refer  to 
the  classification  of  teachers.  There  are  to-day  scores  of  good  teachers  who 
are  out  of  employment ;  there  are  hundreds  of  capable  men  engaged  in  other 
occupations  who  were  born  teachers,  but  whose  labor  is  better  rewarded  in 
other  vocations;  there  are  thousands  of  poor  teachers  who  are  at  work  in  the 
school-room.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  there  is  no  thorough  system  of  clas>i- 
tication,  by  which  the  public  may  distinguish  the  good  teacher  from  the  poor 
one. 

Almost  all  our  good  teachers  are  underpaid.  What  is  the  remedy?  To 
raise  the  wages  of  teachers  by  act  of  Legislature?  to  establish  a  system  of 
pensions  for  them  to  nibble  on  when  they  are  used  up  and  turned  out  to  grass? 

By  no  means.  That  would  but  increase  the  competition  for  positions.  A 
sole  trustee  in  Oswego  county  was  elected  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  second  Tuesday  of  October.  Before  noon  the  next  day,  he  had 
received  forty-two  application  for  his  school,  and  not  one  of  the  candidate's 
asked  for  higher  wages  or  for  a  pension.  If  those  attractions  had  been  added 
to  the  position,  the  trustee  would  have  had  to  bairicade  his  house. 

\11  that  good  teachers  ask,  all  that  they  need,  is  a  system  of  discrimination. 
HiUsure  to  them  that  only  competent  teachers  shall  be  employed,  that  success 
in  the  school-i:o()m  shall  be  recognized  and  rewarded,  even  that  the  preference 
among  several  applicants  shall  be  given  to  the  most  worthy,  and  they  will  be 
willing  to  let  the  WLiges  take  care  of  themselves. 

Ai  pjc.-ent,  good  teachers  have  no  such  encouragement.     Aside   from  the 


nepotism,  the  subservience  to  political  mngoates,  llie  weak  good  nature  which 
Consults  tlie  need  of  some  frendless  girl  for  a  place  rather  than  the  need  of  the 
school  for  a  teacher,  and  the  many  other  considerations  which  lead  trustees  to 
choose  upon  other  grounds  than  that  of  fitness,  there  remains  the  plain  fact 
that  we  have  no  standard  of  fitness. 

Certiticaies  are,  to  be  sure,  of  three  grades,  and  certain  general  priijciples  for 
granting  them  are  laid  down  in  the  Code.  But  usage  varies  most  lamentably. 
""J  he  firm  with  vvhich  I  am  connected  prints  most  ot  tie  certificalts  issued  by 
CoQjmissioners  of  this  State,  and  Jrom  their  orders  we  can  judge  how  many 
licenses  of  each  grade  they  grant.  The  usual  proportion  is  oi.e  of  the  first  gi  ade 
to  two  of  the  second  and  three  of  the  third.  But  some  Commissii  ners  use 
more  of  the  first  grade  than  of  the  third;  another  uses  none  at  all  of  the  third 
grade;  about  one-fourth  use  an  equal  number  of  each  gr?tde.  Of  course  there  is 
iv>  such  difference  as  this  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  the  different 
counties,  and  censequently  the  grade  of  the  certificate  is  a  circumstance  which 
deserves  and  which  receives  little  consideration. 

The  only  Commissioner  in  this  State  who  ever  gave  me  a  certificate  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  Asstmbly,  and 
is  now  the  editor  of  a  leadirg  Republican  paper.  He  once  announced  a  teach- 
ers' examination  at  the  school  house  where  I  taught.  Few  teachers  came,  and 
he  invited  my  highest  class  to  enter.  They  passed  pretty  well,  and  be  gave  to 
every  member,  including  two  boys  twelve  yeai-s  old,  first  grade  certificates. 

In  one  of  the  Hudson  River  counties  a  prominent  politician  wioie  to  the 
commissioner  that  his  daughter  would  be  unable  to  attend  his  examination  but 
would  like  a  first-grade  certificate.  The  obliging  commissioner  sent  one  by  re- 
turn mail  Tlie  politician  then  published  in  the  local  pa|>ers  his  own  letter,  the 
letter  of  the  Commissioner,  and  the  certificate,  which  stated  that,  having  exam- 
ined Miss  Flora  Smith,  and  having  ascertained  her  qualifications  in  respect  to 
Dioral  character,  learning  and  ability  to  instruct  a  Common  School,  he  hereby 
ceitified  that  she  was  duly  qualified,  and  that  her  experience  in  and  devotion 
to  the  profession  entitled  her  to  the  rank  of  a  teacher  of  the  First  Grade.  Ap- 
pended to  these  documents  was  the  interesting  information  that  if  Miss 
Florence  Smith  lived  to  the  17th  of  nexc  Jul}^  she  would  be  tw^o  yeais  old. 

But  apart  from  all  the  diversity  of  practice  upon  the  part  of  Commissioners, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  grade  teachers  with  entire  accuracy,  owing  p  in- 
cipally  to  the  continual  changes  among  them,  and  the  lack  of  a  settled  course 
of  study  in  their  schools. 

John  Phoenix  used  to  complain  of  the  want  of  gradation  in  English  adjec- 
tives. We  use  big  ones  to  describe  little  things,  and  when  we  come  to  a  big 
thing  we  have  no  adjectives  left.  You  know  the  story  of  the  Frenchman  who 
went  to  Niagara.  He  had  derived  his  knowlege  of  the  language  from  colloquial 
use,  and  applied  it  accordingly.  So  when  he  got  to  Suspension  Bridge  and  saw 
the  water-fall  in  the  distance,  he  called  out  "Sublime."  When  he  stood  (-vcr 
the  American  fa^l  and  saw  the  water  glide  over  the  precipice,  he  ciied  "  Magni- 
ficent."   But  when  he  crept  under  the  Horse-shoe  fall,  and  realized  what  a 
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fearful  mass  of  water  was  plunging  down,  hour  Mfter  hour,  day  and  night, 
year  by  year,  for  the  first  time  he  felt  the  real  spirit  of  the  cataract;  his  soul 
was  moved,  and  in  trembling  tones  he  uttered  the  American  superlative: 
' '  Prett}^  good  !" 

Now  the  ingenious  Mr.  Phcenix  proposed  that  instead  of  three  degrees  of 
CO  nparison  w^e  have  a  hundred,  and  indicate  them  by  numerals.  We  could 
then  be  exact  in  our  language.     Thus,  instead  of: 

On  a  very  beautiful  day  in  midsummer,  an  extremely  lovely  maiden  leaned 
upon  the  arm  of  an  excessively  handsome  youth  in  tendtrest  ecstasy,  when 
veiy  suddenly  a  horibly  cruel  parent  appeared  with  an  appallingly  heavy  cane 
and  put  the  ever  so  pitiable  young  man  into  very  abject  terror, 

We  should  have: 

On  a  76  per  cent,  fine  day  in  midsummer,  an  80  per  cent."  lovely  maiden 
leaned  upon  the  arm  of  a  100  per  cent  handsome  youth  (I  assume  that  the 
author  is  a  woman:  otherwise  these  two  percentages  should  be  reversed,)  in  94 
per  cent,  ecstasy,  when  100  per  cent,  suddenly,  a  92  per  cent  cruel  paient  ai> 
peared  with  a  78  per  cent,  heavy  cane,  and  put  the  99  per  cent,  pitiable  young 
man  into  83  per  cent,  abject  terror. 

You  see  at  once  what  delicate  shades  of  meaning  could  be  conveyed,  should 
this  plan  be  adopted:  I  am  not  sure  but  it  will  come  in  with  the  Spelling  Re- 
form. But  even  if  percentage  be  impracticable  in  the  case  of  adjectives,  it 
shoukl  not  be  in  the  case  of  teachers.  Surely  there  should  be  some  more  defin- 
ite way  of  grading  teachers  than  one  which  gives  such  an  estimate  as  this, 
which  I  heard  made  by  a  commissioner,  not  long  j-ince: 

O  well,  she  is  fair  to  middling.  She  might  do  well  and  then  again  she  might 
not.  She  has  some  good  points  and  probably  you  could  not  do  much  better 
than  to  hire  her,  but  you  can't  always  tell. 

You  have  heard  something  like  this  before: 

My  name's  Jack  Buns-by,  and  w^hat  I  says  I  stands  to.  Do  I  believe  that  this 
here  Son  and  Heir's  gone  down,  my  lads'?  Mayhap.  Do  I  say  so?  ^A  hich  ? 
The  bearings  of  this  observation  lays  in  the  application  of  it.  That  ant  no 
pai  t  ol  my  duty.     {Dombey  &  Son,  Chapter  XXIII) 

It  is  of  this  imperfect  and  indifierent  valuation  of  their  services  that  teachers 
complain.     School  supervision  is  not  merely  surveillance. 

An  inspection  is  a  visit  for  the  purposes  of  observation,  of  oversight,  of  sup- 
erintendence. Its  aim  is  to  observe  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  school,  the  con- 
duct and  application  of  the  pupils,  the  management  and  methods  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  fitness  and  condition  of  the  premises.  Good  inspection  commends  ex- 
cellence ;  gently  indicates  faults,  defects  and  errors;  and  suggests  improve- 
ment as  occasion  requires.  By  the  expectation  of  visits  of  inspection  of  the 
right  sort,  teachers  are  stimulated  to  fidelity  and  to  efforts  for  advancement  in 
efficiency.  While  inspection  has  for  its  object  to  stimulate,  encourage  and  guide 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  this  is  not  the  limit  of  its  scope.  It  has  another  im- 
portant purpose:  that  of  enabling  the  inspector  to  acquire  valuable  information 
as  a  basis  for  action  in  the  administraiion  of  the  system.  (30^/i  Report,  Boston, 
Sept  1876,  p.  84.) 

Theoretically,  then,  all  authorities  agree  that  our  schools  need  efficient  super- 
vision. But  we  are  dealing  with  facts.  Does  the  condition  of  our  schools  to- 
day show  the  need  of  a  better  system  of  supervision? 

Our  authority  on  this  subject  must  be  the  reports  of  the  School  Commis- 
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sioners.  Let  us  take  tbe  last  report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  call  upon 
the  Commissioners  by  counties  to  relate  their  experience. 

Commissioner  McCulloch,  of  Albany  county,  what  have  you  to  say  upon  this 
subject? 

Commissioner  McCulloch  speaks: 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  iu  the  way  of  progress  is  iudiffereuce  on 
the  part  of  trustees.  In  some  cases  the  schools  have  been  let  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  without  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  districts.     (P.  28T.) 

Commissioner  Sisson,  of  Albany  county: 

The  schools  are  too  small  to  be  first  class  without  being  burdensome,  except 
in  the  villages.  Nominally  our  schools  are  said  to  be  free,  but  practically  they 
are  not.  Taxation  is  very  unequal,  for  while  the  larger  schools,  the  village 
schools,  receive  from  the  school  fund  and  tax  sufficient  to  pay  teachers  for  from 
eight  to  ten  mouths  in  the  year,  the  smaller  school  districts  must  necessarily 
pay  additional  school  tax  to  keep  open*  the  required  time  to  participate  in  the 
public  or  school  money.     (Fp.  288-9.) 

Commissioner  Mcintosh,  of  Allegany  county: 

Another  prolific  source  of  the  condition  of  schools  and  school  houses  is  the 
custom  of  electing  trustees  who  are  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office,  and  who  have  no  interest  in  the  school,  except  to  hire  the  cheapest 
teacher,  and,  generally,  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  district  in  the  cheapest 
possible  manner.    (P.  290  ) 

Commissioner  Wallace,  of  Cattaraugus  county: 

People,  in  selecting  a  trustee,  do  not  usually  consider  his  qualifications,  but 
generally  choose  the  most  illiterate  and  disinterested  person  in  the  district. 
The  school  houses  in  my  district,  as  a  general  rule,  are  in  a  dilapitated  condi- 
tion, and  do  not  compare  with  other  public  buildings  in  the  district.  (Pp.  294-5) 

Commissioner  Morehouse,  of  Cayuga  county: 

After  visiting  the  schools  of  this  district,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  have 
been  sadly  disappointed  in  finding  the  schools  so  poorly  cared  for,  and  so  inef- 
ficient. I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  elevate  the  grade  of  our  schools  until 
we  can  have  better  teachers,  and  we  can  never  have  better  teachers  until  we 
have  better  school  officers.     (P.  296-7.) 

Commissioner  Bush,  of  Chemung  county  : 

In  most  parts  of  the  county  there  is  evinced  very  little  interest  in  schools. 
Many  of  the  school  houses  are  uncomfortable,  uncared  for  and  unfurnished. 
Many  of  the  privies  have  no  vaults.  Some  anpear  not  to  have  been  cleaned 
since  they  were  built,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  stench  from  this  source  is 
in  summer  unpleasantly  perceptible  in  the  school-room.  Two  school-houses 
have  no  privies  at  all.  No.  3,  Erin,  has  a  new  school-house,  but  no  priv3%  as 
the  district  did  not  vote  to  build  one,  and  the  trustees  neglect  to,  although 
directed  to  do  so  by  the  Commissioner.     (P.  299 — 300.) 

Commissioner  Freeman,  of  Chenango  county: 

I  think  I  can  see  defects  which  can  never  be  wholly  obviated  under  the  pres- 
ent management.  Until  township  schools  are  organized,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  town  boards,  I  fear  we  shall  not  attain  the  highest  excellence  in  our 
schools;  until  then  we  may  not  secure  uniformity  in  new  school-houses,  text- 
books, and  a  uniform  grading  of  schools  and  teachers,  together  with  the 
permanent  appointment  of  professional  teachers.  The  present  system  is 
faulty  in  many  particulars.  Often  the  trustees  are  men  who  have  no  interest 
in  the  schools,  except  a  money  interest,  and  a  desire  to  make  them  as  cheap 
as  possible.  Again,  they  are  usually  changed  every  year,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  whole  school  undergoes  a  change— a  change  of  teacher,  a  change 
in  the  whole  make-up  of  the  school,  a  change  in  its  ctraracter  and  quality,  and 
the  reports  to  the  Commissioner  scarcely  intelligible,  and  many  of  them 
positively  wrong.     (P.  303.) 
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Commissioner  Barber,  ot  Chenango  county: 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  duties  directly  connected  with  the  interests  of  our 
common  schools  of  greater  importance  than  those  resting  upon  trustees,  and 
yet.  in  many  of  our  districts,  men  wholly  incompetent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
the  otEce  are  elected.  The  results  often  are,  cheap  teachers,  dear  schools,  any 
amount  of  trouble  in  the  district.  Could  some  change  be  made  in  this,  it 
would  greatly  serve  the  interest  of  our  public  schools.     (P.  305.) 

Commissioner  Riley,  of  Clinton  county: 

Of  the  eighty-four  districts  in  this  commissioner  district,  which  employ  but 
one  teacher  each,  only  twenty-three  employed  the  same  teacher  for  two  conse- 
cutive terms.  No  real  progress  can  reasonably  be  expected  when  the  teacher 
has  been  retained  just  long  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
different  pupils,  and  is  then  dismissed  and  the  place  filled  with  another,  who 
traverses  the  same  ground  and  experiences  the  same  ditficuities.  In  my  opin- 
ion, many  of  the  hindrances  to  good  schools  that  necessarily  grow  out  of  the 
district  organization  would  be  overcome  by  placing  the  schools  of  the  town  un- 
der the  control  of  a  Town  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  nine  members,  to 
be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  town.     (P.  307-8.) 

Commissioner  Whitbeck,  of  Columbia  county: 

This  commissioner  district  is  composed  mostly  of  farming  districts.  We 
have  no  incorporated  village  within  our  bounds.  Our  wai  ts  are  many.  Among 
others,  we  want  reconstruction  in  our  organization  and  government.  Let  there 
be  elected  in  each  town,  at  its  annual  town  meeting,  two  school  inspectors, 
each  elector  voting  for  one  candidate,  thus  removing  all  political  considera- 
tions in  the  government  of  schools.  Let  the  Board  of  Education  hire  the 
teachers  of  the  district,  and  elect  once  in  three  years  a  School  Commissioner, 
•who  shall  be  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Let  the  amount  annually 
raisea  by  the  State  as  public  moneys  for  distribution  be  considerat)ly  increased, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  money  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools 
of  the  district  be  audited  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  assessed  by  them 
upon  all  taxable  property  of  the  district.     (P.  311) 

Commissioner  Van  Valkenburg,  of  Columbia  county : 

The  schools  under  my  jurisdiction  I  shall  class  asNos.  1,  2  and  3,  and 
limit  them  geographically..  The  territory  under  my  supervision  extends  from 
the  Hudson  River  on  the  West  to  the  Massachusetts  line  on  the  east.  The 
schools  that  I  class  as  No.  1  are  those  in  the  Western  section,  the  most  fertile 
and  productive,  and  also  the  most  densely  populated.  In  this  section  we  have 
the  largest  schools,  which  I  invariably  find  are  the  best.  The  people  here  are 
generally  wealthy,  and  employ  teachers  of  the  most  experience  and  best  repu- 
tation, paying  wages  ranging  fr:)m  eight  to  twenty  dollars  per  week.  The 
schools  that  I  class  as  No.  2  are  those  lying  in  the  central  part  of  my  commis- 
sioner district.  Here  we  have  a  section  not  as  fertile  and  productive  as  the 
western,  and  more  sparsly  populated;  the  schools  are  not  as  large,  the  people 
not  so  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation,  consequently  a  little  more  on  the 
cheap  order  as  to  employing  teachers  ;  wages  ranging  from  five  to  ten  dollars 
per  week,  Schools  No.  3  are  those  lying  in  the  eastern  part,  in  towns  border- 
ing on  the  State  line.  The  land  in  part  of  this  section  is  cold  and  barren,  and 
mostly  used  for  grazing  purposes.  Districts  here  embrace  a  large  tract  of  ter- 
ritory, vet  the  schools  are  small,  school-houses  poor,  corresponding  with  the 
huts  of  the  settlers  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Wages  ranging  from  two  to  eight  dollars  per  week.     (P.  312.) 

Commissioner  Mcintosh,  of  Delaware  county  : 

The  snccess  of  a  school  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  trustee.  Many 
districts  do  not  properly  consider  this  matter  at  their  annual  meetings,  but 
elect  to  that  important  office  any  one  who  is  wi  ling  to  accept."     (P.  315.) 

Commissioner  Whiting,  of  Erie  county. 

It  seems  that  many  of  the  trustees  do  not  manifest  the  same  zeal  in  employ- 
ing teachers  that  they  do  in  employing  mechanics  and  other  workmen.  If  they 
employ  a  mechanic,  th^^y  invariably  get  a  good  one,  one  they  know  per- 
sonally or  by  reputation  that  does  his  work  well,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay 
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good  fair  wages.  But  when  they  hire  a  school  teacher,  they  look  to  the  price 
first,  and  not  enough  to  the  workinnnship,  and  verj'  few  even  go  in  to  see  how 
the  teacher  progresses,  or  how  their  children  get  along,  uud  then  wonder  why 
the  childreii  do  not  pi  ogress  faster.     (Pp.  320-1.) 

Commissioner  Heald,  of  Eessex  county. 

The  inhabitants  of  school  districts,  in  many  cases,  act  uawisely  by  electing 
to  otfic  a  trustee  or  trustees,  who  have  little,  if  any,  interest  in  the  schot)ls. 
About  half  of  the  school  houses  are  very  good  a;;d  the  other  half  very  bad  and 
not  really  fit  to  be  called  school  buildings,     (Pp.  3:^3-4.) 

Commissioner  Dewey,  of  Franklin  county. 

While  we  feel  a  satisfaction  in  view  of  the  manifest  increased  interest  in 
educatio'  al  matters,  and  turn  with  pride  to  the  commodious  school  buildings 
that  reflect  credit  on  the  district,  and  speak  well  of  the  liberality  and  wisdom 
of  their  builders,  there  are  many  others  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  This  I  at- 
tiibute  largely  to  the  custom  of  districts  annually  changing  their  trustees,  thus 
keeping  in  office  a  succession  of  new  men  who  have  bestowed  little  thought 
upon  the  matter  of  schools  or  their  wants;  whose  chief  aim  is  to  get  through 
tbe  year  with  as  little  expense  as  possible.  They  are  elected  in  the  Fall,  and 
being  unaccustomed  to  look  after  any  matters  except  their  own,  in  preparing 
for  a  long  cold  winter,  the  comforts  of  the  school  room  are  neglected  or  for- 
gotten until  winter  closes  in,  the  school  house  unbanked,  and  the  cold  forbid- 
ding any  outside  repairs.  From  ten  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  children,  after  try- 
ing the  experiment  of  alternately  freezing  and  roasting,  become  either  sirk  or 
dijigusted,  and  are  allowed  to  stay  at  home  the  rest  of  the  winter.  The  district 
thus  loses  a  portion  of  its  public  money,  pays  more  for  fuel,  impairs  the  health 
of  its  children,  besides  allowing  them  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  all 
to  save  five  or  ten  dollars  expense  in  the  Fall.     (P.  3:^6.) 

Commissioner  Bouton,  of  Green  county. 

Whenever  the  office  of  trustee  is  abolished,  our  schools,  undoubtedly,  will 
improve  very  much.  Probably  in  every  school  district  in  this  State  there  are 
more  or  less  families — and  generally  the  wealthiest— who  have  no  children  to 
send  to  school,  and  as  they  are  taxed  to  aid  in  educating  the  rising  generation, 
they  will  contrive  every  available  means  to  secure  a  cheap  school  by  giving  in- 
competent teachers.  This  class  is  generally  influential,  and  can  control  the 
election  of  trustees.  Trustees  are  often  elected  that  can  neither  read  nor 
write;  consequently  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of 
others  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  devolving  upon  them.  In  my  judg- 
ment, a  town  board  of  education  would  be  far  better. 

Out  of  the  eighty-six  reports  received  by  me,  I  think  there  were  about  fifteen 
that  had  the  appearance  of  being  correct.  After  having  returned  a  certain  re- 
port a  second  time,  the  trustee  brought  it  to  me  and  says:  "  What  is  wrong 
about  this  report  ?"  Said  I :  "  You  say  in  your  report  that  you  have  received 
f 284  and  have  paid  out  S434;  is  that  true?"  "No;  that  is  not  so."  He  took 
the  report,  went  away  a  short  time  and  returned  it  correctly  balanced.  (?) 

Another  reported  fifty-one  pupils  in  the  district,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  about  seven  hundred.  I  mention  these  as  specimens  of  the  reports  in  Greene 
county,  and  I  presume  they  compare  favorably  with  reports  generally.  I  know 
of  an  instance  in  Greene  county  where  a  trustee  neglected  to  report  to  the 
commissioner,  and.  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  district,  and,  being 
generous  hearted,  the  commissioner  made  the  report  for  the  district,  and  the 
money,  of  course,  was  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  trustee  had 
done  his  duty.  How  accurate!  Some  trustees  utterly  refuse  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  found  in  their  reports.  The  whole  matter  rests  with  the  trus- 
tees. It  is  often  urged  that  such  a  teacher  is  good  enough — our  school  is  small, 
our  school  is  backward,  our  school  is  all  small  scholars,  this  girl  is  poor,  that 
one  has  no  friends,  etc.,  etc.  My  answer,  generally,  has  been,  that  if  the  school 
be  backward  so  much  more  the  necestity  for  a  good  teacher:  that  one  pupil 
needs  just  as  good  a  teacher  as  fifty;  that  if  a  girl  be  poor  and  no  friends,  to 
take  out  your  pocket  books  and  make  her  a  donation  and  not  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  the  rising  generation  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  that  do  not  want  to 
labor  but  "  l<eep  school."  It  is  often  arranged  between  parents  who  have 
teachers  in  their  respective  families  and  living  in  separate  districts  to  recipio- 
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cate  favors.  You  take  trustee  and  so  will  I;  then  you  hire  my  son  or  daugh- 
ter, as  the  case  may  be,  and  I  will  hire  you.  Almost  invariably,  every  man  vphu 
accepts  the  office  of  trustee  has  some  friend  of  his  or  that  of  his  neij^hbor  whom 
he  intends  to  hire  regardless  of  the  requisite  qualifications.  In  my  judgment 
some  legislation  is  necessary  respecting  the  otlice  of  trustee.  I  have  known  of 
four  girls,  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  being  licensed  in  the  village  of 
Prattsville,  to  teach.  Those  girls  were  fortunate,  as  they  had  influential,  po- 
litical fathers.  The  result  of  such  licensing  is,  that  there  were  about  four  teach- 
ers to  a  school,  on  an  average,  throughout  the  county,  and  that  experienced 
teachers  would  not  engage  for  the  prices  given  to  the  inexperienced,  and  that 
the  schools  have  not  been  advanced,  to  say  nothing  of  their  degenerating. 
About  one  half  of  the  school  houses  in  my  district  are  fit  for  school  purposes, 
while  the  other  half  are  a  disgrace  to  an  enlightened  community.  There  are 
school  houses  in  which  is  not  found  a  black-board,  a  dictionary,  a  globe,  nor 
any  maps,  with  pupils  sitting  on  slabs  for  benches,  with  the  legs  protruding, 
and  feet  of  pupils  hanging  six  inches  from  the  floor.  There  is,  however,  one 
benefit  to  be  derived,  and  that  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  zones;  near  the 
stove  the  torrid  zone,  halfway  back  the  temperate  zone,  while  on  the  back  seat 
is  found  the  frigid  zone.     (Pp.  331,  2,  3,  4.) 

Commissioner  Holcomb,  ot  Herkimer  county. 

No  subject  within  the  interest  of  common  school  education  affords  a  source 
of  such  humiliating  reflections  as  that  of  the  condition  of  a  large  number  of 
the  school  houses  in  this  commissioner  district.  About  one  half  of  them  are 
in  good  repair,  having  comfortable  and  convenient  internal  arrangements,  and 
provided  with  maps,  black-boards,  and  other  necessary  apparatus.  Four-fiffhs 
of  the  other  half  are  barely  sufficient  for  the  convenience  and  accommodation 
of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  while  what  remains  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
not  tit  to  be  the  habitation  of  an  Esquimaux.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of 
this  latter  class  in  terms  of  civility.  One  instance  illustrative  of  what  is  here 
stated  is  now  fresh  in  my  memory  :  In  one  of  my  three  visitations  during  last 
winter,  I  called  at  a  school  house  having  four  windows  and  one  door.  On  en- 
tering it  I  found  it  ventilated  in  every  part,  its  walls  affording  no  security 
against  the  winds  and  the  storms.  The  windows  were  partly  filled  with  glass, 
and  partly  by  the  hats,  caps,  and  other  loose  garments  of  the  school  children, 
and  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  old  broken  stove,  one  would  suppose 
that  it  had  l>een  condemned  for  all  other  purposes  except  that  of  the  school- 
room. In  order  to  keep  the  door  closed  against  the  wind,  it  was  necessary  to 
place  a  stick  of  wood  against  it,  and  to  be  tended  by  a  boy,  when  the  scholars 
should  come  in  or  go  out.  Here  in  this  building  I  found  twenty  children  as- 
sembled with  their  teacher  on  a  cold  winter's  day.  The  chief  occupation  of 
the  scholars  was  travelling  from  their  seats  to  the  stove  and  vice  versa,  while 
four-fifths  of  them  kept  up  a  continual  coughing.  The  teacher  apologized  by 
saying  that  in  cold,  windy  weather,  he  could  not  do  much  till  the  fire  would 
get  a  going  which  usually  took  till  the  afternoon,  he  having  nothing  but  green 
beech  and  birch  wood  to  burn.  It  was  an  excellent  place  to  illustrate  one  of 
the  principles  in  geography — to  show  the  temperature  of  difi"erent  latitudes,  for 
five  steps  would  carry  a  person  through  the  five  zones.  In  going  into  the 
school  my  first  business  is  to  observe  the  teacher's  manner  of  teaching  and 
governing  his  school,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be,  in  very  many  instances,  nearly 
like  the  following:  The  classes  are  called  on  in  numerical  order,  and  while  a 
class  is  reading,  frequently  little  attention  is  paid  to  it,  except  to  assist  occa- 
sionally in  pronouncing  some  of  the  njore  difficulc  words  in  the  lesson.  No  ex- 
planations being  given  by  the  teacher,  nor  a  single  sentence  being  read  by  him- 
self as  an  example  for  the  class — his  attention  being  frequently  called  to  attend 
to  other  business — he  would  scarcely  be  able  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  to  tell 
the  subject  about  which  the  class  had  been  reading.  I  have  some  times  been 
both  pained  and  amused  at  the  vacant  stare  and  insane  features  of  both  teacher 
and  pupils,  when  I  have  called  upon  the  class  to  give  the  meaning  of  some 
simple  word  in  the  lesson,  or  to  tell  the  subject  about  which  they  had  been 
reading. 

These  were  subjects  to  which  their  attention  had  never  been  directed,  and 
when  I  have  endeavored  to  urge  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  and  have  asked  them  to  define  some  word  that  their  pupils  could  not 
tell  the  meaning  of,  while  some  would  frankly   own  that  they   did  not  know, 
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others  would  mask  their  ignorance  behind  a  sort  of  none-of-your-business 
frown. 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  duties  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  schools 
of  more  importance  than  those  resting  upon  trustees 

I  am  constrained  to  say  that  too  large  a  number  of  these  officers  are  wholly 
incompetent,  and  unworthy  to  hold  a  trust  so  responsible.  To  elect  men  so 
itkcompetent  to  fill  stations  so  important  is  not  only  abusing  the  elective  fran- 
chise, but  it  is  abusing  the  children,  abusing  the  parents,  and,  with  high-handed 
injustice,  it  is  abusing  the  munificence  of  the  State.  In  direct  violation  of  law, 
they  engage  as  teachers  individuals  without  certificates,  and  whose  qualifica- 
tions would  never  entitle  them  to  one,  the  only  qualification  asked  for  beine 
"  Will  you  keep  cheap?  "     (Pp.  337-9,  34'^.) 

Commissioner  Hamilton,  of  Kin^s  county  : 

In  my  last  annual  report  to  the  Department,  I  recommended  that  the  present 
district  system  should  be  abolished.  I  am  now  more  fully  pursuaded  of  the 
importance  of  such  a  change,  believing  that  the  town  should  maintain  and 
have  control  of  the  schools  within  its  limits.  I  claim  the  following  as  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  change  : 

1.  It  would  settle  the  difficulty  of  fixing  district  boundaries,  which  I  find  to 
be  the  source  of  considerable  trouble  and  no  little  dissatisfiaction. 

2.  It  would  enable  towns  to  establish  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  which  to  my 
mind,  is  a  consideration  of  some  importance. 

3.  It  would  admit  allowing  the  school  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  in  the  town  are  collected. 

4.  It  would  admit  of  the  adopting  of  a  town  uniformity  of  text-books— a 
very  important  consideration. 

Other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  change  might  be  mentioned,  but  I 
deem  the  above  sufficient  to  give  importance  to  the  recommendation.     (P.  352.) 

Commissioner  Browning,  of  Niagara  county  : 

Trustees,  as  a  rule,  are  dilatory  in  sending  their  annual  reports,  and,  when 
received,  are  full  of  errors.  Out  of  ninety-six  reports  received  from  trustees 
out  very  few  were  entirely  correct.     (P.  366  ) 

Commissioner  Chapin,  of  Ontario  county  : 

The  evil  now  existing  is  that,  in  districts  of  small  assessable  property  and 
wealth,  the  trustees  from  various  motives — of  economy  or,  perhaps,  parsimony 
—refuse  to  lay  sufficient  tax  to  maintain  a  good  teacher  or  teachers  in  their 
schools,  but  are  conteot  with  a  poor  teacher,  or  at  least  with  only  such  a  teacher 
as  can  be  secured  at  the  lowest  salary,  while,  in  large  and  wealthier  districts, 
the  necessary  tux  to  maintain  first-class  teachers  is  more  cheerfully  and  more 
easily  borne,  and  the  pupi's  of  such  districts  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the 
best  instruction  by  the  very  best  teachers.  This  inequality  in  advantages  for 
instruction  in  the  different  schools  should,  if  possible,  be  at  once  corrected 
(P.  37U,) 

Commissioner  Beals,  of  Otsego  county: 

Districts  should  be  careful  to  place  competent  men  in  the  position  of  trustees ; 
it  would  be  a  saving  in  the  end.  Trustees  and  patrons,  too,  are  often  of  the 
opinion  that  theh^  "school  is  so  backward  that  almost  any  one  can  teach  it;  " 
and  so,  of  course,  they  hire  a  third-class,  "  cheap  teacher,"  who,  too  often 
proves  to  be  the  dearest,  and  the  result  sometimes  is  that,  through  parents  and 
teachers  combined,  the  children  grow  up  to  be  third-class  citizens.     (P.  383.) 

Commissioner  Reed,  of  Putnam  county  : 

Some  districts  are  entirely  without  school  apparatus— not  having  even  a 
black-board;  and  there  are  few  that  have  anything  like  what  should  be  in  the 
smallest  district.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  in  nearly  all  districts, 
in  regard  to  the  grade  of  school  required,  or  at  least  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
wages  they  should  pay,  consequently  with  every  change  of  trustee  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  change  of  teacher.  A  few  districts,  covering  a  large  extent,  are 
so  thinly  settled  that  the  schools  are  quite  small,  and  the  people  are  so  poor 
that  it  would  take  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  to 
support  a  respectable  school  for  forty  weeks.  They  employ  the  cheapest 
teacher  they  can  find,  Who  can  get  even  a  third-grade   certificate,  and  have 
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school  only  twenty-eiffht  weeks.  I  think  the  present  system  of  districts  and 
trustees  should  be  abolished,  and  all  the  schools  of  a  town  be  placed  under  a 
town  board.     (Pp.  386-7.) 

Commissioner  Brownlee,  of  Richmond  county  : 

A  project  ha"*  been  advanced  to  arrange  all  the  schools  of  any  one  town  un- 
der one  management,  doing  away  with  district  boundaries  (a  constant  source 
of  trouble,)  and  equalizing  the  school-tax  over  the  whole  town.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  is  very  desirable.  There  are  small  districts  in  this  county  which 
have  to  raise  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  school  tax  as  some  others,  in  order 
to  have  a  reasonably  good  teacher.  Some  such  plan  would  be  a  grand  supple- 
menting of  the  free  school  law.     (P.  3^2.) 

Commissioner  Goodale,  of  St.  Lawrence  county; 

We  have  a  class  of  trustees  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  a  school,  or 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  cannot  make  out  a  district  report.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  reports  in  my  district,  only  one  was  correct  in  all  respects,  and  two 
more  nearly  so,  while  many  were  so  imperfect  and  incorrect  that  I  had  to 
make  them  over  as  best  I  could,  sending  some  back  for  correction,  when  they 
were  so  far  incorrect  that  I  could  make  nothing  of  them.  If  our  districts 
would  put  the  best  men  into  office,  instead  of  those  who  will  spend  the  least 
money,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  our  schools.     (P.  393.) 

Commissioner  Roe,  of  Saratoga  county: 

The  great  fault  of  which  I  would  complain,  if  I  complain  at  all,  is  that  trus- 
tees are  elected  in  very  many  instances,  with  this  one  object  in  view,  \iz:  a 
cheap  school.  Setting-aside  the  interests  of  the  children,  and  looking  only  to 
to  the  interests  of  the  tax-payers.  Asking  the  teachers  two  questions :  First, 
have  you  a  license? — not  inquiring  respecting  grade  of  license,  experience  or 
past  reputation.     Second,  how  cheap  will  you  teach  f    (P.  396.) 

Commissioner  Shurter,  of  Saratoga  county: 

Each  year  a  party  who  desire  a  good  teacher  and  school,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  a  reasonable  price  for  the  same,  and  another  party  who  want  the  very 
cheapest,  meet  in  the  annual  meeting,  and  have  a  contest — some  times  with 
hard  words,  illegal  voting,  blows,  etc.  One  year  •  ue  party  is  victorious,  and 
the  next  year  the  other  party,  thereby  making  a  radical  change  in  the  kind  of 
instruction  given  from  year  to  year.     (P.  399.) 

Commissioner  Benjamin,  of  Suffolk  county: 

The  majority  of  trustees'  reports  received  by  me.  during  the  past  seven  years, 
have  abounded  in  such  palpable  blunders  and  errors  as  to  destroy  nearly  all 
confidence  i»i  any  of  the  statements  contained  in  them.  I  believe  the  etficiency 
of  our  common  school  system  might  be  greatly  improved  by  intrusting  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  our  schools  to  more  intelligent  and  reponsible  agents. 
(P.  401.) 

Conmiis<^ioner  Holden,  of  Ulster  county: 

In  a  majority  cf  districts  electing  but  one  trustee,  teachers  have  been  changed 
since  the  first  of  October.     (P.  410.) 

Commissioner  Brower,  of  Westchester  couuty: 

I  refer  to  those  clever  young  Misses,  just  out  of  school,  whose  friends  i  ter- 
cede  with  the  trustees  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  to  "  keep  "  their  district 
schools  just  for  the  summer  perhaps.  As  they  can  "  board  at  home, "  their  ser- 
vices can  be  obtained  for  a  trifle,  and  the  economical  otflcial  is  some  times  iji- 
duccd  to  yield  to  friendly  solicitations,  and  the  farce  of  "  keeping  school  "  is 
again  enacted  to  the  disgust  of  the  more  intelligent  and  sensible  portion  of  the 
community.  While  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  many  of  the  trus- 
tees are  very  prompt  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  I  am  con- 
strained to  add  that  not  a  few  are  wholly  unable  or  unwilling  to  properly  fill 
this  responsible  position.  Teachers  are  sometimes  employed  by  them  with 
little  or  no  refeience  to  their  qualifications,  and  allowed  to  commence  teach- 
ing without  a  certificate  and  are  as  readily  dismissed  for  the  most  trivial  and 
ridiculous  cause.     (P.  4:i:i-5.) 
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Commissioner  Wright,  of  Westchester  county : 

Among  the  objects  of  my  severe  condemnation,  I  number  the  school  trustees. 
Of  course,  there  are  honorable  exceptions,  but  they  are  but  the  necessary  proofs 
of  the  existing  rule.  Many  persons  seem  to  consider  the  office  of  school  trustee 
about  equivalent  to  that  of  pound  master,  minus  the  responsibility  and  com- 
pensation attached  to  the  latter  position.  So  long  as  a  pen  is  provided,  in 
which  to  gather,  five  days  in  the  week,  his  own  and  the  children  of  the  public, 
he  considers  his  official  duties  well  and  truly  performed.  No  conveniences 
are  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  the  children;  no  provision  is  made  for  their 
mental  advancement — a  mere  building — and  even  that  one  necessity  as  cheaply 
constructed  as  possible,  in  many  it:stances  allowed  to  fall  to  pieces  a  clapboard 
at  a  time;  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  highway  in  order  that  not  a  single  foot 
of  arable  land  may  be  incumbered  with  it,  the  interior  of  which  posesses 
)io  attractions  (unless  provided  through  the  personal  exertions  and  private 
purse  of  the  teacher,)  to  invite  the  attendance  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
jieighborliood.  Not  a  sign  of  any  apparatus  by  which  the  lessoos  are  made 
easily  understood,  and  lasting  in  such  understanding,  in  some  cases  not  even  a 
piece  of  chalk  to  place  a  problem  on  the  roughly  painted  black-board.     (P. 427.) 

I  have  quoted  from  but  one  Report,  and  that  the  last  one  issued.  Surely  I 
need  not  multiply  this  evidence.  I  will  not  even  quote  the  careful  tesiimony 
of  Commissioner  Taylor,  of  Sullivan  county,  which  was  given  in  the  School 
Bulletin  for  January,  1876.  The  witnesses  I  have  summoned  are  competent; 
their  testimony  is  conclusive. 

I  assume,  then,  that  two  facts  have  been  proved  : 

(1)  That  our  district  schools  have  no  efiective  supervision. 

(2)  That  they  need  it 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  they  shall  receive  it. 

I  know  of  but  two  plans  which  have  been  proposed  ;  one  is  the  payment  of 
district  tiustees  for  their  services  ;  the  other  is  the  adoption  of  the  Township 
System. 

After  devoting  two  sessions  to  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  the  Chemung 
County  Teaclicrs' Association,  one  week  ago  last  Saturday,  passed  resolutions 
in  which  the  remedy  proposed  is  stated  in  the  following  paragraph  ; 

These  trustees  be  paid  for  the  time  actually  employed,  and  be  compelled  to 
visit  the  school  at  least  once  a  month. 

Substantially  this  plan  is  recommended  in  the  last  Superintendent's  Report 
by  Commissioners  Bush,  Barber,  Heald  and  Holcomb  On  the  other  hand, 
a  fatal  objection  to  this  project  is  clearly  expressed  by  Commissioner  Brownlee, 
whose  continuous  term  of  office  has  been  double  that  of  any  of  his  associates. 
He  says  : 

Some  suggestions  have  been  made  to  attatchsome  compensation  to  the  office 
of  trustee.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  he  veryunfortuiiate.  No  conipeusa- 
tion  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the  district  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  the 
right  man  to  accept  the  office,  if  not  already  so  inclined  ;  and  a  smab  pittance 
of  renvimeratiou  would  induce  some  to  accept  the  office  whose  presence  in  it 
would  be  the  reverse  of  desirable.     (Pp.  389,  390.) 

In  1809,  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  voted,  46 
to  8,  that  the  school- district  directors  ought  to  be  paid  for  their  services. 
Referring  to  tiiis  action,  State  Superintendent  Wickersham  says  : 

I  am  compelled  to  think  that  such  a  change  would  damr  ge  the  system. 

(1)  Because  the  cost  of  such  a  directory  would  be  a  hea^y  burdeu. 

(2)  Because  in  the  course  of  years  it  would  add  little  or  nothii  g  to  the  in- 
come of  any  director. 
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(3)  Because  it  would  tend  to  degrade  the  office.  Badly  qualified  as  nianv 
directors  now  are,  this  change  would  tend  to  introduce  into  boards  of  school 
directors  large  numbers  of  the  lowest  grade  of  office-seekers,  and  to  drive  out 
of  them  hundreds  of  men  who  have  given  their  time  freely  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  schools.  There  are  to-day  serving  in  the  several  school-boards 
throughout  the  commonwealth,  large  numbers  of  gentlemen  who  have  held 
high  office  in  the  State,  retired  business  men,  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors, 
prominent  merchants,  high-toned  farmers  and  mechanics,  who  would  scorn  to 
receive  a  little  pittance  for  their  services,  but  who  will  gladly  render  them 
gratuitously  in  the  hope  of  promoting  the  public  good.  The  services  rendered 
to  our  schools  by  this  class  of  citizens  cau  not  be  spared.  {Report,  1869,  pp. 
XV,  XV L) 

A  practical  illustration  will  show  the  justice  of  this  reasoning.  I  know  of 
one  district-officer  in  this  State  who  receives  a  salary.  At  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing, the  village  of  Kingsboro,  Fulton  county,  voted  to  pay  the  district  clerk  for 
his  services  during  the  current  year,  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Now  the  duties  of  a  district  clerk  cover  two  pages  of  the  Code  of  Public 
Instruction,  (see  pp.  129,  130,)  involving  ten  specifications,  and  enforced  by  two 
penalties,  one  of  five  dollars  and  one  of  fifty  dollars. 

Certainly  these  provisions  imply  considerable  responsibility  and  a  great  deal 
of  work.  I  can  understand  how  a  man  may  undertake  this  responsibility  and 
this  labor  because  he  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  the  district,  or  because  he  ovets 
the  small  honor  which  attaches  to  a  public  office,  or  because  he  is  fond  of  exer- 
cising his  penmanship  upon  permanent  records,  or  because  he  has  little  else  to 
do  and  wants  something  to  occupy  his  time  ;  or  I  can  understand  how  a  man 
may  undertake  this  responsibility  and  this  labor  for  a  reasonable  compensation, 
say  fifty  dollars  or  even  twenty  dollars  a  year,  for  the  sake  of  the  money. 
But  that  a  man  who  would  not  otherwise  undertake  this  responsibility  and  this 
labor,  would  undertake  it  for  five  dollars,  or  that  a  man  who  would  otherwise 
do  the  work  imperfectly  would  do  it  as  well  as  he  could  for  five  dollars,  would 
imply  that  he  rated  his  services  too  low  to  be  a  competent  district  officer. 

Still  more  forcibly  does  this  reasoning  apply  to  the  far  more  responsible  and 
laborious  office  of  school-trustee. 

But  we  may  go  further  than  this.  Suppose  it  were  practicable  to  expend  in 
this  way  one-sixth  of  our  entire  State  school-tax  and  give  to  trustees  a  salary 
of  say  twenty  dollars  a  year,  and  suppose  that  this  salary  would  command  the 
zealous  efforts  of  the  three  best  men  in  every  district  of  the  State:  it  remains 
true  that  these  three  best  men  would  not,  in  most  cases,  be  good  enough  to  se- 
cure effective  supervision. 

What  are  the  duties  of  a  school  trustee? 

His  cliief  clerical  labor  is  the  making  of  his  annual  report,  thirty-three  items 
of  which  are  specified  in  the  Code,  some  of  them  embodying  elaborate  compu- 
tations. As  has  been  already  testified  by  Commissioners,  these  reports  are  now 
nearly  valueless,  because  of  their  g'aring  inaccur;  .cies.  But  the  inaccuracies  so 
easily  detected  are  the  mere  arithmetical  mistakes  in  arranging  and  adding 
columns.  The  Commissioner  has  no  check  upon  the  inaccuracy  of  the  original 
statistics,  which  may  have  been,  and  usually  are,  the  merest  guesses.  To  make 
a  thorouglily  accurate  and  complete  report  is  work  for  a  mind  trained  to  careful 
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judgment,  exact  thinking  and  clerical  habits.  Seventy-five,  or  twentv-five, 
such  men  in  every  township  are  not  to  be  found,  even  for  twenty  dollars  a 
year. 

Again,  the  trustee  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  district.  He  is  to  call  special 
meetings  whenever  he  deems  it  proper;  to  divide  and  assign  the  public 
moneys;  to  make  out  the  tax-list;  to  purchase,  lease  or  baild,  furnish,  insure, 
keep  in  repair  and  have  charge  of  the  school-house,  with  power  to  permit  its 
use  for  other  than  school  purposes. 

All  this  requires  an  exact,  far-sighted,  first-class  business  man.  Are  there 
seventy  five  such  men  in  every  town  in  this  State,  holding  back  from  the  office 
of  school-trustee  until  they  can  get  with  it  a  salary  of  twenly  dollars  a  year? 

But  all  these  duties  are  trifling,  compared  with  the  main  responsibility  of  the 
trustee  :  the  fixing  of  the  course  of  study,  the  hiring  of  teachers,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  school.  In  practice,  the  first  and  last  of  these  duties  are  ignored; 
the  course  of  study  is  left  to  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  is  left  to  himself. 
But  the  law  puts  the  course  of  study  into  the  hands  of  the  trustee,  as  of  course  it 
should  :  for  who  would  have  not  only  classification  and  methods  but  the  very 
selection  of  subjects  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given,  left  to  the  capricious 
will  of  inexperienced  and  constantly  shifting  teachers  ?  Can  three  men  intelli- 
gent enough  to  fix  a  course  of  study  for  their  schools  be  hired  in  every  district 
in  this  State,  even  for  twenty  dollars  a  year? 

The  trustee  is  to  select  and  hire  teachers.  You,  gentlemen,  who  have  made 
education  a  study,  and  who  have  examined  hundreds  of  candidates  for  licenses, 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  predict  who  will  be  successful  teachers.  You  knotN* 
bow  little  is  implied  in  the  grade  of  the  certificate,  and  of  what  slight  value 
are  recommendations.  Can  three  men  be  found  in  every  district  in  this  State, 
capable  to  judge  what  kind  of  a  teacher  their  school  needs,  and  whether  an 
applicant  is  that  kind  of  a  teacher?  capable  to  estimate  his  literary,  moral, 
social  qualifications?  large  minded  enough  to  judge  him  by  what  he  is  and  not 
for  how  little  he  will  teach  for  ? 

The  trustee  is  to  supervise  the  school.  He  is  to  visit  it  frequently ;  to  com- 
mend, counsel,  remonstrate  ;  to  see  that  the  course  of  study  is  faithfully  carried 
out  by  intelligent  methods,  that  the  discipline  is  healthy,  that  the  moral  tone  of 
the  school  is  pure  and  elevating.  Can  the  11,000  districts  of  this  State  furnish 
thirty  thousand  men  fit  for  this  responsibility,  even  at  a  salary  of  twenty 
dollars  a  year  ? 

To  any  man  possessing  a  jupt  conception  of  all  that  these  questions  imply, 
they  carry  their  own  answer.  This  State  can  rot,  no  State  in  this  Union  can, 
even  for  twenty  dollars  a  year,  furnish  three  such  men  or  one  such  man  to 
every  four  square  miles. 

Even  if  the  State  were  willing  to  undergo  this  expense,  therefore,— an  ex, 
pense  nearly  double  the  combined  amounts  which  are  paid  to  School  Commis- 
sioners and  to  State  Normal  Schools,  it  is  a  fact  that  paid  trustees  would  not 
give  our  district  schools  efiective  supeivision,  first,  because  a  sufficient  number 
of  qualified  men  can  not  be  found,  and,  second,  because  even  if  they  could  be 
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found,  they  arc  not  ihe  kind  of  men  who  would  be  attracted  to  the  office  by 
the  twenty  dollars  a  year. 

Hence  we  are  driven  to  the  other  of  the  two  plans  proposed  :  the  adoption 
of  the  Township  System. 

What  is  the  Township  System?  Its  leading  features  as  adopted  by  other 
Stales  are  mainly  as  follows  : 

The  Township  System  abolishes  District  boundaries.  The  school  property 
now  owned  by  each  District  will  become  the  property  of  the  Town,  of  course 
by  appraisal  and  assessment.  The  present  animal  District  meetings  will  be 
merj^ed  in  the  Annual  Town  Meeting-  In  place  of  the  Trustees,  Clerk,  Collec- 
tor and  Librarian,  elected  in  each  district,  there  will  be  a  Town  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  other  needed  officers  elected  at  Town  Meeting.  To  this  Board  of 
Education  wdl  he  intrusted  the  care  of  all  the  school  property  in  the  Town, 
the  hiring  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  Town,  and  the  general  charge  of  all  the 
schools  of  the  Town.  Whatever  local  tax  may  be  voted  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  will  be  raised  by  a  Town  tax,  without  regard  to  former  District  boun- 
daries. AH  public  schools,  of  whatever  grade,  will  be  free  to  all  inhabitants  of 
the  Town,  of  legal  school  age.  In  other  words,  the  unit  of  our  School  System, 
as  of  our  Municipal  System,  will  be  the  Town,  instead  of  the  District. 

As  we  are  dealing  not  with  theory  but  with  facts,  and  as  the  facts  I  shall  lay 
befcre  you  will  put  in  clear  light  the  I  enetits  we  may  hope  to  reap  from  ihe 
adoption  of  this  systtm,  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  sketch  the  experience  of 
tho^e  States  which  have  adopted  it. 

In  our  own  State,  it  has  received  fair  trial  in  at  least  two  instances.  The 
following  statement  was  made  in  1876  by  the  principal  of  the  school  : 

The  Union  Free  School  of  (^larence  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1869. 

It  is  composed  of  seven  common  school  districts,  situated  in  an  agricultural 
district  haviug  but  one  small  village,  the  village  of  Clarence,  within  its  limits. 
Although  the  district  is  in  three  different  towns,  its  area  is  about  that  of  an 
ordinary  township;  therefore  it  affords  a  fair  test  of  the  rowuship  system  of 
schools. 

The  primary  departments  are  taught  in  the  houses  formerly  used  by  the 
district  schools,  while  the  higher  grades  are  gathered  into  the  bui'ding.  cen- 
trally located  at  Clarence.  The  two  departments  in  this  building  employ  the 
services  of  three  teachers,  who  with  the  seven  primary  teachers  make  up  a 
corps  of  ten. 

The  school  is  greatly  indebted  to  Jared  Parker,  M.  D.  for  generous  contribu- 
tions to  its  laboratory  and  library,  as  well  as  for  the  greater  gift  towards  a  per- 
manent endowment  fund.  In  1872  Dr.  Parker  offered  to  give  $15,<'00,  provided 
an  equal  amount  was  raised  by  taxation  upon  the  district.  The  proposition 
was  accepted  and  the  fund  is  being  collected  in  ten  equal  instalments-  It  is 
expected  that  this  fund,  producing  a  yearly  income  of  $2,100,  will  when  paid  up 
be  sufficient  to  support  the  schools  without  taxation. 

It  should  be  stated  however,  that  this  endowment  does  not  at  the  present 
time  lessen  the  taxation,  as  the  animal  instalnjent  of  'fl.SOO,  together  with  the 
interest  on  the  unpaid  part  of  the  fund,  brings  the  rate  of  tax  even  higher  than 
it  would  be  witho  t  the  endowment. 

The  success  of  the  system  has  been  such  as  to  quiet  all  opposition,  although 
both  the  organization  and  the  endowment  scheme  were  opposed  by  a  large 
minority,  it  is  found  that  the  average  cost  of  teachers'  wages  in  the  Union 
District  is  slightly  above  that  of  ordinary  country  schools,  but  less  than  the 
price  paid  by  neighboring  village  schools.  In  the  town  of  Cheektowaga,  which 
the  Commissiones  informs  me  has  the  best  schools  of  any  town  in  his  district, 
the  average  of  teachers'  wages  is  $316.58,  per  year;  while  the  Union  District 
pays  $376.21,  a  difference  of  $59.63  against  the  latter.  I  regard  this  difference 
as  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  experience  and  superior  qualifications  of 
our  teachers,  three  of  whom  bold  Normal  School  diplomas,  and  five  others  are 
graduates  of  the  academic  department  of  the  Union  School. 

The  foPowing  figures  taketj  from  the  trustees'  reports  to  the  Comnaissiouer 
exhibit  some  of  the  results  of  the  township  system. 
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CHEEKTOWAGA.  CLARENCE. 

No.  of  school  children 1059     495 

i^o.  who  attend  school   some  portion  of 

the  year 535     403 

Per  cent,  of  the  number  registered  upon 

the  number  of  school  age 51  81 

Average  daily  attendance 214.56 205.85 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  upon  the 

No.   of  school  age 20 , 42 

Rate  of  school  tax 3}4  mills S}.^  mills. 

Cheektowaga  contains  no  villages  and  therefore  has  no  expensive  schools  to 
support;  yet  the  rate  of  taxation  is  one  fourth  of  a  mill  greater.  A  greater 
income  to  the  Union  District  from  the  State  causes  this  difference. 

Thus  the  people  of  Clarence  provide  the  advantages  of  a  high  school  at  a 
lower  rate  of  taxation  than  that  paid  to  support  district  schools. 

Finally,  Cheetkowaga  with  more  than  twice  as  many  children  of  school  age 
barely  shows  a  greater  average  attendance  than  Clarence.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  hold  our  pupils  in  the  Academic  Department  several  years  after 
they  would  have  left  the  district  school  altogether. 

Children  of  sixteen  years  have  outgrown,  or  think  they  have  outgrown  the 
common  school  of  the  present  day.  But  few  above  that  age  can  be  found  ia 
the  schools.  Paobably  every  town  contains  one  hundred  such  youth,  ten  of 
whom,  it  may  be,  seek  higher  training  in  some  distant  academy,  while  the  re- 
maining moiety  gain  no  more  than  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  This  is  the 
very  class  we  reach  with  our  school.  At  the  present  time  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty -five  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Academic  Department,  eighty-five 
of  whom  are  residents  of  the  district. 

The  average  age  of  these  pupils  is  seventeen  years.  Not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  this  number  could  afford  to  pay  in  some  distant  town  or  city  for  the 
higher  culture  they  now  receive  at  home.  During  the  past  six  years  we  have 
taught  scores  of  youth  who  would  never  have  attended  any  other  school,  but 
who  are  now  successful  teachers,  clerks  or  students  in  the  professions. 

The  success  of  our  township  system  commands  the  admiration  of  our  neigh- 
bors, while  it  is  justly  the  pride  of  our  citizens.  A  marked  effect  of  the  orga- 
nization is  noticed  in  the  advance  in  the  value  of  real  estate  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  above  the  prices  of  five  years  ago  even  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  district, 
while  fifty  percent,  is  a  low  estimate  for  the  advance  in  the  more  central  por- 
tions. This  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  attractions  of  the  endowment,  but  as 
there  yet  remain  seven  payments  to  be  raised  by  tax  upon  the  district,  it  is 
probably  secondary  to  the  school  itself  in  producing  this  result.  {School  Bul- 
letin, Vol.  I,  p.  71.) 

In  somewhat  similar  manner,  ten  of  the  districts  of  the  town  of  Black  Brook, 
Clinton  county,  have  consolidated  themselves  into  a  single  district,  under  three 
trustees,  with  similar  happy  results,  for  the  details  of  which  I  refer  those  inter- 
ested to  the  School  Commissioner  of  that  district,  Mr.  John  B.  Riley,  Platts- 
burgh. 

Looking  outside  the  State,  we  find  ourselves  alone  in  our  previous  inaction 
Xipon  this  subject.  As  this  is  a  fact  not  commonly  known,  I  shall  ask  3^ou  to 
follow  me  in  a  hasty  survey  of  the  township  System  in  other  States.  For  con- 
venience, we  will  take  them  up  in  the  usual  geographical  order. 

Maine  has  for  many  years  encouraged  the  adoption  of  the  Township  System, 
linder  a  law  permitting  any  town  to  abolish  school-districts,  take  possession  of 
the  school-property,  levy  a  tax  upon  the  town  equal  to  the  appraised  value,  and 
remit  such  value  to  the  tax  paj^ers  of  each  district.  The  State  Superintendent 
says  : 

I  have  failed  to  find  in  any  school  report  for  years  any  advocacy  of  the  dis- 
trict plan  ;  in  fact,  school-officers  have  generally  condemned  it.  Our  people  are 
rapidly  coming  to  a  judicious  conclusion  in  this  matter,  so  that  we  do  not  seepi 
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to  need  any  further  legislation  compelling  complete  abolition  of  the  district 
system.  Every  \enr  witnesses  more  or  less  towns  adopting  the  town  plan. 
(Report,  1874  p.  121.) 

In  Mw  HampsJihe,  the  district  system  was  established  in  1843.  "  From  that 
act,"  says  Superintendent  Simonds,  in  1876,  "  may  be  dated  the  '  beginning  of 
numberless  woes'  to  our  schools."  {Report,  1876,  p.  367.)  In  1870,  an  act  was 
passed  permitting  towns  to  abolish  district  boundaries.  The  Superintendent 
says,  in  1875  : 

This  act  has  been  adopted  in  several  towns  of  this  State,  and  been  in  opera- 
tion three  and  four  years,  where  the  people  are  satisfied  with  its  working.  In 
answer  to  a  circular  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  superintending  school-coai- 
niittee  of  the  several  towns  of  the  State  in  1873,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  answers 
approved  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  advised  its  adoption.  {Report,  1875. 
p.  283.) 

Vermont  passed  a  similar  law  in  1870.  Superintendent  Conant  says,  in  1876  : 
The  best  remedy  yet  found  for  the  inequality  so  common  under  our  district 
arrangement  is  the  town  system  of  schools.  That  system  is  now  in  operation 
in  the  following  towns:  Brighton,  Burlington,  Glastenbury,  Hinesburgh, 
Middletown,  Waitsfleld.  Woodford.  The  advantages  of  the  town  system,, 
which  have  been  presented  in  previous  reports,  can  now  be  set  forth  by  the 
Superintendents  of  the  towns  where  the  system  is  in  use.  {Report,  1876,  pp. 
39,  40.) 

Massachusetts  adopted  the  district  system  in  1789.     Said  Horace  Mann  : 

I  consider  the  law  of  1789,  authorizing  towns  to  divide  themselves  inta 
districts  the  most  unfortunate  law  on  the  subject  of  common  schools  ever 
enacted  in  this  State. 

Said  Secretary  Joseph  White,  in  1870  : 

For  thirty  years,  at  least,  the  leading  writers  and  speakers  had  regarded  the 
so-called  district  system  as  an  unfortunate  interpolation  into  the  Public  School 
System  of  the  State,  and  had  earnestly  pleaded  for  its  eradication.  Every  Secre- 
tary, every  Agent,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  every  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  vphatever  might  have  been  their  views  before  entering  upon  their 
special  work,  speedily  became  convinced  that  the  svstem  was  an  obstacle  in  the 
pathway  of  improvement,  and  strongly  advocated  its  removal.  Gradually  but 
surely  the  opinions  thus  formed  and  expressed  gained  possession  of  the  publiCr 
till  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  had  voluntarily  adopted  the 
district  system,  and  very  few  remained  to  advocate  its  continuance.  By  a 
provision  of  the  General  Statutes,  the  towns  in  which  the  ''district  system  "^ 
still  continued  were  required  to  vote  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1869  directly 
upon  the  question  of  its  abolishment.  Moreover,  by  one  of  the  provisions  of 
an  act  passed  in  18G6,  its  distributive  share  of  the  animal  income  of  the  school 
fund  would  be  withheld  from  any  town  which  refused  to  abolish  the  system  at 
that  time.  (At  this  juncture  an  order  compelling  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
district  system  passed  the  House  with  only  nine  votes  in  the  negative,  and 
afterwards  the  denate  without  a  dissenting  voice.)  Thus  by  one  wise  and 
beneficent  act,  was  removed  frooa  our  school  system  that  which  had  for  years 
been  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  intelligent  observers  and  laborers  as  more 
than  all  things  else  standing  in  the  pathway  of  progress.  It  was  indeed  a 
stumbling-block  and  an  offence.     (33(Z  Report,  pp.  113,  114,  120.) 

In  Bhode  Island,  the  district  system  has  been  condemned  but  not  yet  abol- 
ished.    The  Superintendent  says,  in  1877  : 

The  proposed  act  enabling  towns  to  abolish  the  district  system,  which  was 
introduced  into  the  Assembly  last  year,  I  most  certainly  trust  will  be  passed 
this  winter  in  some  forn».  My  additional  experience  of  another  year  in  the 
adjustment  of  many  difficulties,  my  intercourse  with  men  of  the  best  judg- 
ment and  the  most  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  school  affairs  thoughout  the 
State,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  school  officers  throughout  the  country, 
all  unite  in  convincing  me  that  we  should  take  immediate  measures  towards- 
removing  this  hindrance  to  our  advance.    {Report,  1877,  pp.  120,  121.) 
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In  1865,  Connecticut  authorized  towns  to  ccmsolidate  all  their  districts,  pro- 
vided a  majority  of  the  districts  consented.  In  1866,  she  removed  this  condi- 
tion, and  the  Township  System  has  been  adopted  in  several  towns.  In  1875 
the  State  Secretaty  gives  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  system  in  Stamford, 
and  says  : 

The  division  of  many  of  our  towns  into  small  independent  districts  seems 
inexplicable  to  educators  abroad,  and  so  it  surely  will  seem  to  the  next  genera- 
tion in  America.    Th«  system  is  doomed.    iBeport,  1875,  p.  HZ.) 

Pennsylvania  adopted  the  Township  System  in  1854.  Each  township, 
borough  and  city  constitutes  a  district.  A  board  of  directors,  usually  six  in 
number,  is  elected  by  the  people  once  in  three  years.  To  this  system  must  be 
largely  attributed  the  enormous  advance  of  this  8tate  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  which  was  so  admirably  set  forth  at  the  Centennial. 

Ohio  generally  retains  the  district  system,  but  a  law  has  been  passed  permit- 
ting towns  to  consolidate  their  districts.     The  State  Commissioner  says  : 

The  schools  in  the  township  districts  have  not  kept  space,  in  improvement, 
with  those  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Their  organization  is  different,  their  affairs 
are  administered  in  a  different  way,  and  there  has  been  in  their  conduct  a  total 
absence  of  thorough,  competent  supervision.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  adoption  of  the  township  sj^teru  of  school  administration.  {Report, 
1874,  pp.  45,  46.) 

Indiana  adopted  the  Township  System  in  1852.  Though  the  towns  are  divi- 
ded into  districts,  and  the  districts  elect  officers  known  as  directors,  these 
directors  have  power  only  to  preside  at  school-meetings  take  ciiaige  of  the 
district  property,  and  perform  other  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees. 
The  tow^nship  trustees  have  charge  of  the  schools,  employ  teachers,  erect 
building,  provide  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  exercise  general  supervision. 

Illinois  has,  like  Indiana,  township  boards  of  trustees,  but  still  leaves  the 
manaj^ement  of  the  schools  to  the  district  directors.  Superintendent  Bateman 
said,  in  1874: 

The  most  serious  drawback  to  the  realisation  of  the  l)est  results  from  our 
system  of  common  schools — next  to  the  want  of  a  supply  of  competent  teach- 
ers (a  want  which  results  from  the  want  of  a  demand  for  them,  owing  to  im- 
perfect supervisi(ni)— is  believed  to  be  our  plan  of  small,  independent  sub-dis- 
tricts. This  feature  of  our  system  is  cumbrous,  unwieldy,  expensive,  ineffi- 
cient, vexatious  in  details  and  unsatisfactory  in  results.  Is  there  a  remedy? 
i  think  there  is,  and  one  that  is  simple,  practicable  obvious  and  effectual.  It 
is  simply  to  abolish  all  independent  local  districts,  erect  each  congressional 
township  into  a  school  district,  and  let  one  board  administer  the  school  affairs 
of  the  whole  township.  The  effect  would  be  to  dispense  with  thirty  thousand 
school- officers,  to  re-duce  the  uumt>er  of  school  districts  from  12,000  to  2,000, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  schoor elections  in  the  same  proportion;  to  stop  for- 
ever disputes  as  to  district  boundaries;  lo  leave  the  board  free  to  serjd  each 
child  to  the  school  most  convenient  and  suitable  to  its  age  and  attai,nments;  to 
make  one  uniform  rate  ot  school  tax  for  the  whole  township;  to  greatly  reduce 
the  aggregate  expense  of  common  schools;  to  improve  the  condition  and  equip- 
ment of  school-houses;  to  promote  uniformity  of  books,  methods  of  teaching 
and  courses  of  study;  to  enable  every  district  to  establish  a  good  svstem  of 
graded  schools;  to  secure  better  teachers,  with  greater  permanency,  and  impart 
to  the  whole  system  more  compactness,  unity,  strength,  vigor  and  efficiency. 
(Report,  1873,  4,  pp.  15,  68.) 

in  1857,  Iowa  adopted  the  Townsliip  System,  reducing  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts from  3,265  to  less  than  900.     Unfortunately  cities  and  un-corporated 
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towns  and  villages  of  not  less  than  200  inhabitants  were  bj^  subsequent  acts 
permitted  to  constitute  sub  districts,  of  which  there  are  now  more  than  lOUO. 
But  in  general,  the  Superintendent  says ; 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  the  law  of  our  S'ate  first  provided  that  each 
civil  township  should  constitute  a  school  district  and  have  its  educational 
affairs  managed  by  one  board  of  directors.  This  feature  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction was  a  great  innovation  on  the  previous  system,  in  which  each  sub- 
district  was  an  independent  district,  managing  its  affairs  without  suggestion  or 
interference  from  others.  As  was  to  be  expected,  such  a  radical  change  excited 
opposition;  but  as  the  benefits  of  the  township  district  system  because  more 
apparent  and  its  workings  better  understood,  this  opposition  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  it  is  now  acquiesced  in  and  approved  as  one  eminently  suited  to  the 
necessities  of  our  State.     {Report,  1866,7,  pp.  21,  22.) 

I  need  not  trespass  further  upon  your  patience  with  these  illustrations.  We 
find  in  all  the  States  which  have  been  subject  to  tlie  district  system  the  same 
inefficiency  which  characterizes  our  own  country' schools;  we  find  tliat  in  all  of 
them  only  one  remedy  for  this  inefficiency  has  been  devised;  we  find  that 
wherever  this  remedy  has  been  applied,  it  has  been  effective  and  satisfactory, 
as  it  also  proves  in  the  two  towns  in  this  State  which  have  adopted  it.  Facts 
can  go  no  further.  Our  schools  have  no  efficient  supervision  ;  they  impera- 
tively need  it ;  the  Township  System,  and  that  only,  will  provide  it.  The  argu- 
ment is  complete;  we  need  the  Township  System. 

To  convert  the  popular  mind  to  this  reform,  how^ever,  we  must  be  ready  to 
answer  two  objections;  first,  that  it  will  impose  additional  taxation  upon  the 
wealthy  districts;  second,  that  it  will  infringe  upon  the  democratic  rights  of 
the  school-districts.  I  belive  no  other  objections  than  these  have  ever  been 
urged,  except  those  which  came  from  ignorance  of  what  this  Township  System 
really  is.  These  two,  however,  will  be  frequently  met  and  should  be  patiently 
and  conclusively  answered. 

To  the  first  objection  reply  may  be  made  that  at  any  rate  the  wealthy  dis- 
tricts, and  other  districts  too,  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
money  is  economically  expended. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  1  sat  with  Principal  Milne,  of  theGeneseo  Normal  School, 
upon  the  piazza  of  the  Sans  Souci  Hotel,  at  Ballston  Spa.  Presently  State 
Superintendent  Gilmore  approached,  and  asked  if  fee  should  interrupt  a  private 
conversation. 

"Not  in  the  least,'*  said  Mr.  Milne.  "  We  were  just  agreeing  that  of  every 
dollar  that  this  State  expends  for  public  education,  seventy-five  cents  is 
wasted," 

"  And  why  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gilmour. 

"  Because  we  have  not  learned  to  conduct  our  educational  aflairs  upon  a 
business  basis." 

'  Precisely  what  I  said  before  the  National  Association  at  Baltimore,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Gilmour.  "  When  I  have  hired  a  man  to  chop  wood  and  he  comes 
for  his  pay,  the  question  I  ask  him  is  whether  he  has  done  the  work.  But 
when  the  teacher  calls  for  his  month's  salary,  and  is  asked  whether  he  has  put 
his  scholars  a  month  ahead  in  scholarship,  mental  growth  and  general  culture^ 
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ail  he  can  say  is  that  he  holds  a  certificate  and  has  spent  six  hours  a  day  in  the 
school-room."    (See   School  Bulletin,  January^  1877.) 

But  not  only  is  it  impossible,  through  lack  of  efficient  supervision,  to  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  instruction  for  which  teachers'  wages  are  paid,  but  the 
material  property  of  the  district  is  grossly  wasted.  More  than  ten  millions  of 
dollars  is  invested  in  the  school-houses  and  sites  of  our  country  schools,  whicli 
ar-e,  as  we  have  shown,  under  no  effective  supervision.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  stitch  in  time  is  not  taken,  and  these  buildings  are  almost  universally 
out  of  repair.  Two  years  ago.  Miss  Carrie  Bassett  was  teaching  a  district 
school  in  Gowanda.  One  day  she  stepped  upon  a  defective  board  in  the 
school  house  floor.  It  threw  her  and  dislocated  a  knee-pan.  She  sued  the 
district  for  damages.  In  the  County  Court,  she  was  awarded  $3500  and  costs. 
The  district  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  then  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  decision  was  affirmed  and  the  expense  of  the  suit  to  the  district  exceeds 
$6,000.  A  system  of  effective  supervision  would  have  repaired  that  floor  and 
saved  the  district  that  money.  How  many  school  houses  are  to-day  unfit  for 
occupancy,  useless  for  the  purpose  designed,  and  theref(»re  an  utter  waste  of 
the  money  of  the  district,  only  because  they  were  not  properly  built  or  have 
not  been  kept  in  repair,  because  no  competent  person  made  it  his  business  to 
look  after  them  ! 

But  it  is  in  the  furniture  and  apparatus  of  the  school-room  that  this  waste- 
fulness is  most  appalling.  Teachers  frequently  complain  because  the  district 
will  not  purchase  the  needed  globe  and  maps  and  dictionary,  and  attribute  the 
refusal  to  penuriousness.  Seldom,  I  believe,  is  this  the  real  cause.  There  are 
few  districts  in  this  State  which  have  not,  under  the  inspiration  of  an  energetic 
and  successful  teacher,  provided  liberally  for  scliool  room  apparatus.  While 
the  energetic  and  successful  teacher  remained,  the  apparatus  was  in  daily  use 
and  under  excellent  care.  But  this  teacher  was  soon  succeeded,  under  our 
system  of  hiring,  by  another  who  knew  little  of  such  appliances  and  cared 
nothing  for  them.  No  system  of  supervision  held  this  teacher  responsible  tor 
the  apparatus,  and  he  let  it  lie  neglected,  to  be  used  only  as  playthings  for 
mischievous  boys.  The  district  contributed  freely  to  purchase  it;  but  when 
they  saw  how  it  was  used,  they  felt  themselves  imposed  upon,  and  resolved 
never  again  to  be  deluded  into  purchasing  more  than  the  barest  necessities. 

How  signally  is  this  shown  in  the  history  of  our  district  libraries.  For  fortj"- 
years,  an  annual  appropriation  of  $55,000  has  been  made  by  the  State  for  the 
purchase  of  books;  in  the  aggregate,  two  and  one-fifth  millions  of  dollars. 
Under  effective  supervision,  these  libraries  would  have  steadily  increased  in 
s^ze  and  usefulness.  But  what  are  the  facts.  During  the  last  twenty-fiv^e 
years,  during  which  nearly  fourteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  books,  their  number  has  diminished  from  1,604,210  to  765,546, 
and  the  annual  decrease  continues.  The  wealthier  districts  might  well  afford 
to  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  the  tax  of  the  town,  if  they  could  be  assured  of 
a  supervision  which  would  substitute  economy  in  expenditure  and  vigilance 
in  oversight   for  this  unbridled  extravagance  and  wastefulness. 
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Again,  the  scbooldisliict  is  an  anomaly  in  our  municipal  system.  We  have 
but  one  other  division  of  the  town;  that  into  road  districts.  Here  the  obvious 
reason  for  the  division  is  the  fact  that  the  tax  is  paid  by  labor,  necessarily  un- 
di;r  direction  of  a  local  pathmaster.  Even  here,  the  supervision  of  the  path- 
masters  is  supplemented  by  that  of  highway  commissioners  for  the  town  ;  and 
yet  I  am  told  the  system  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

A  similar  reason  once  existed  for  a  division  into  school-districts.  The  local 
tax  was  by  rate-bill,  levied  upon  each  parent  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
days  his  children  attended  school.  There  was  a  further  provision  for  ex- 
empting from  this  rate  bill  those  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  it.  Since  1867,  the 
rate-bill  has  been  unknown  and  this  reason  no  longer  exists. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  manifest  injustice  arises  from  levying  all  other 
taxes  upon  the  town,  but  the  school-tax  only  upon  the  school-district.  Thus 
most  of  the  towns  through  which  the  newer  railroads  pass  were  bonded  for 
building  them.  Stockbridge,  for  instance,  with  a  valuation  of  $358,480  has  a 
railroad  indebtedness  of  $143,000,  or  40  per  cent,  of  its  entire  valuation;  Delhi 
is  bonded  $245,800  upon  a  valuation  of  $706,989,  or  35  per  cent;  Wawarsing 
is  bonded  $259,000  upon  a  valuation  of  $841,415,  or  30  per  cent:  and  so  on. 
(State-census,  1875,  pp.  449,  453,  461.)  -The  taxes  to  pay  this  indebtedness  are 
all  levied  upon  the  property  of  the  towms;  yet  the  school-tax  upon  the  property 
of  the  railroads  all  goes  to  the  school  districts  through  which  the  railroads 
pass.  (Chap.  694  of  the  Laws  of  1867).  In  Delhi  and  Wawarsing,  for  instance, 
most  of  the  railroad  property  is  located  and  taxed  for  school  purposes  in  the 
villages  of  Delhi  and  Ellen ville;  yet  these  villages  pay  no  more  in  proportion 
to  their  property  for  the  bonding  of  the  railroads  than  the  most  remote  country 
districts.  How  great  a  part  ot  the  school  tax  is  paid  by  a  railroad  is  well 
illustrated  in  Le  Roy,  where  good  public  schools  have  been  maintained  for 
years  without  any  further  school-tax  of  great  amount  than  that  levied  upon  the 
railroads  passing  through  the  village.  Until  the  unit  for  school-taxes  be  made 
the  same  as  the  unit  for  other  taxes,  namely  tiie  town,  injustice  of  this  kind 
will  be  every  where  manifest.  To  him  that  hath  is  given;  and  from  him  that 
hath  not  is  taken  away  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have. 

But  without  dwelling  upon  these  and  other  minor  considerations  which 
might  be  urged,  the  statement  embodied  in  the  first  objection  I  unhesitatingly 
admit.  The  Township  System  will  impose  additional  taxation  upon  the 
wealthier  districts.  Moreover,  this  additional  taxation  is  absolutely  the 
strongest  of  all  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Township  System.  I  omitted  this 
argument  among  the  others,  because  I  wished  to  bring  it  in  here  and  discuss  it 
fully  and  finally,  by  itself.  Let  us  consider,  first,  the  present  condition  of  tax- 
ation among  the  districts.     For  instance,  Commissioner  Riley  says: 

The  system  of  taxation  by  separate,  independent  districts,  is  unequal,  and, 
in  the  case  of  weak  districts,  is  frequently  burdensome.  To  illustrate:  District 
No.  3,  Schuyler  Falls,  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  over  $26,000,  while  the 
valuation  of  District  No.  11,  of  the  same  town,  is  less  than  S^5,000;  yet  tbe  tax 
for  school  purposes  in  the  latter  exceeds  the  former  by  |ll).2:i.  {Super in- 
tendcnVs  Report,  1877,  p.  308  ) 
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Commissioner  Van  ValkeD burgh,  as  you  remember,  divides  his  schools  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  districts  to  which  the  character  of 
the  schools  corresponds;  the  wages  of  teachers  varying  from  two  to  twenty 
dollars  a  week. 

Commissioner  Reed  says: 

Almost  invariably  the  poorest  districts  pay  the  highest  tax,  have  the  poorest 
schools,  and  for  the  shortest  time.    (Pp.  386,  387.) 

Now  the  first  consideration  which  suggests  itself  is  that  a  system  which  per- 
mits this  inequality  is  not  a  system  of  free  schools.  If  any  principle  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  free-school  law,  it  is  that  every  child  shall  have  an  equal 
chance  to  obtain  an  education.  But  if  good  schools  are  to  be  found  only  in 
wealthy  districts,  the  country  boy's  chance  to  obtain  an  education  will  depend 
upon  the  value  per  acre  of  his  father's  farm.  If  he  lives  where  land  is  high, 
he  will  be  instructed  by  a  twenty  dollar  teacher;  if  he  lives  where  land  is 
cheap,  he  will  recite  to  the  kind  of  a  teacher  that  can  be  hired  for  two  dollars 
a  week. 

Moreover,  this  inequality  is  constantly  increasing.  From  1865  to  1875,  the 
population  of  the  villages  and  cities  of  this  State  increased  35  per  cent,  while 
that  of  the  country  increased  only  2  percent.  In  the  last  five  years  of  the 
census,  1870  to  1875,  the  population  of  Kings  county  increased  21  per  cent, 
while  that  of  Jefferson,  Schuyler,  St.  Lawrence,  Tompkins,  Chenango, 
Sullivan,  Delaware,  Madison,  Cortland,  Schoharie  and  Washington  counties 
decreased,  the  last  nearly  three  per  cent.  These  figures  indicate  the  concen- 
tration both  of  population  and  of  wealth  about  the  cities  and  the  rail-road 
villages.  As  these  grow  richer,  the  region  about  grows  poorer  and  the  effort  to 
maintain  a  respectable  school  more  burdensome. 

In  another  way,  this  inequality  of  school  priveleges  tends  to  perpetuate  itself. 
Already  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  country  schools  are  inferior,  and  par- 
ents who  can  afford  it  send  their  children  to  the  nearest  village.  This  not  only 
takes  away  the  stimulus  in  school  of  sqme  of  the  brightest  scholars,  but  de- 
grades it  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  remain,  and  precludes  any  interest  in  this 
school  on  the  part  of  the  parents  who  are  thus  paving  tuition  in  another.  It  is 
plain  that  unless  this  tendency  can  be  arrested,  our  country  schools  will  con- 
tinue to  decline.  Here  is  the  weakest  spot  in  our  school  system.  How  shall 
it  be  strengthened  ? 

Mark  well  the  answer:  by  returning  to  that  principle  of  public  education 
from  which  we  have  drifted  :  that  the  money  of  the  State  shall  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State. 

On  this  subject,  I  can  not  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Henry  S.  Ran- 
dall, then  Secretary  of  Slate  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Of  all 
men  who  have  held  that  office,  Mr.  Randall  was  perhaps  the  most  discriminat- 
ing and  prudent ;  his  experience  had  been  extensive  ;  his  interest  in  education 
remained  to  the  day  of  his  death,  eighteen  months  ago.  Moreover  the  words 
I  shall  quote  were  uttered  at  a  time  when  this  very  question  had  been  the  ab- 
sorbing topic  for  five  years  and  had  just  reached  a  settlement ;  at  a  time,  too, 
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when  our  present  free-school  system  had  just  been  fairly  established,  the  finish- 
ing touches  of  1867  being  comparatively  slight.  Surely  we  can  have  no  higher 
authority,  no  more  careful  judgtiient,"no  more  favorable  opportunity  for  an 
opinion  upon  this  question.    Let  me  read  from  his  annual  report  for  1854  : 

Prior  to  1849,  the  proceeds  of  the  School  Fund  and  an  equal  sura  raised  by 
the  towns,  were  ultimately  divided  among  the  towns  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tiori,  and  among  the  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  pupils  returned  as 
residing  in  them.  This  plan  of  distribution  operated  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  populous  and  wealthy  districts,  over  those  differently  situated  in  those  par- 
ticulars. The  expense  of  a  small  or  a  large  school  of  the  same  grade,  does  not 
greatly  vary.  In  thinly  populated  regions,  a  district  not  too  large  to  admit  of 
convenient  access  to  the  school  house,  would  necessarily  include  but  a  small 
population,  and,  consequently,  but  a  small  immber  of  scholars;  and  the  same 
causes  which  lead  to  the  limitation  of  population,  generally  lead  to  the  limitation 
of  wealth.  A  distribution  based  on  the  number  of  pupils,  would  give  to  such 
a  district  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  money ;  would  consequently  lead 
to  the  imposition  of  more  onerous  rate  bills  and  the  latter  would  fall  where 
there  was  the  least  ability  to  pay  them.  Yet  this  system  was  long  acquiesced  in. 
Both  the  law  and  public  sentiment  recognized  the  cost  of  education  as  mainly 
a  personal  burthen,  which  every  man  was  required  to  incur  for  his  owti  off- 
spring. Following  out  the  same  idea,  it  was  not  felt  that  the  Legislature  had 
a  right  to  attempt  to  equalize  the  burdens  of  education,  as  between  localities 
or  individuals,  by  adopting  any  peculiar  system  of  distributing  the  public 
moneys  specifically  designed  to  attain  that  end;  but  rather  that  it  was  bound 
to  give  every  scholar  his  pro  rata  share  of  those  moneys,  and  leave  parents  to 
provide  what  was  further  necessary  as  best  they  might.  A  different  theory  as 
to  where  rested  the  responsibility  of  educating  the  people,  began  to  prevail. 
As  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  crime  and  civil  disorder,  it  was  claimed  that  a 
free  government  was  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  stability,  and  wealth  to  pay 
for  its  own  security,  by  assuming  the  burthen  of  popular  education.  It  was 
insisted  that  after  using  the  revenues  set  apart  by  the  government  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  common  schools  of  the  State  ought  to  be  supported  by  a  direct  tax 
on  propertv.  This  principle,  to  its  fullest  extent,  was  engrafted  into  our  laws 
in  1849.  This  wholly  changed  the  theory  on  which  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
school  moneys  rested.  If  the  property  of  the  State  is  required  to  support  the 
education  of  the  State,  it  follows,  that  the  benefit  received  by  it  being  every- 
where the  same,  its  burthens  should  iu  like  manner  be  the  same.  And  another 
important  principle  came  into  operation  When  the  State  determined  that 
education'should  be  supported  by  public  contribution,  it  gave  to  every  citizen 
a  conmion  and  equal  right  to  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom.  The  spirit  and 
theory  of  the  law  was,  not  to  aid  parents  iu  educating  their  offspring  by  divid- 
ing a  particular  sum  of  money  between  them,  but  that  the  State  should  assume 
the  whole  expense  of  such  education,  and  raise  whatever  sum  was  necessary 
therefor. 

Every  child  was  equally  entitled  to  an  education,  whether  residing  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  on  the  hills  of  Hamilton  county.  But  wholly 
overlooking  the  principles  on  which  it  was  based,  the  '"  Free  School  act"  of 
1849  substantially  retained  the  previously  existing  plan  of  distribution;  one  to 
counties  and  towns  on  the  basis  of  population,  to  school  districts  on  that  of 
enumerated  pupils.  Not  only  was  the  cardinal  theory  of  the  law  thus  violated, 
but  the  unequal  effects  of  such  a  distribution,  when  applied  to  such  increased 
sums  of  money,  became  vastly  more  apparent  than  under  the  old  law.  In  the 
densely  populated  districts  of  cities  and  villages,  the  schools  received  more 
than  was  sutfioient  for  their  support  from  the  avails  of  the  School  Fund  and 
from  county  and  town  taxes,  while  in  the  thinly  inhabited  country  districts,  it 
was  necessary  to  resort  to  additional  and  onerous  district  taxes,  (which  had 
now  taken  the  place  of  rate  bills.)  to  make  up  deficiencies.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  this  district  additional  tax  reached  several  mills  on  the  dollar;  thus 
making  a  practical  difference  of  two  or  three  hundred  per  centum  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  adjacent  and  not  unfrequently  adjoining  property,  to  attain  an  object 
from  which  the  benefits  derived  were  equal,  and  the  duty  of  contributing  to  the 
attainment  of  which  was  consequently  equal. 

Results  so  flagrantly  unjust,  could  not  long  be  tolerated.     The  rural  regions 
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crushed  by  the  operatiou  of  the  law,  through  their  representativ^es,  repealed 
it.  The  agricultural  population  of  the  State  have  ever  shown  that  they  prize 
the  blessing  of  utiiversal  education,  and  are  willing  to  makeas  many  sacrifices 
to  secure  it,  as  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  They  demonstrated  this  by  patiently 
paying  more  in  proportion  to  their  property,  than  the  latter,  to  educate  their 
children,  for  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  anterior  to  1849.  It  was  the 
structure  and  not  the  principle  of  the  free  school  law  of  1849,  which  gave  to  the 
popular  vote  on  it  so  well  defined  a  local  classification.  The  country  cordially 
united  with  the  cities  in  passing  the  school  oct  of  1851,  which  was  intended  to 
recognize  the  same  main  principle,  that  the  property  of  the  State  shall  educate 
the  children  of  the  State.  Striking,  and  at  first  view,  seemingly  unjust  as  are 
these  results,  no  valid  objection  can  be  made  to  the  provision  of  law  which 
produces  them,  providing  it  produces  the  concurrent  results  of  every  where 
equal  facilities  for  education.  If  the  doctrine  maintains  that  the  property  of 
the  State,  as  such,  shall  support  public  education,  no  sound  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  its  aggregation  in  cities  shall  relieve  it  from  paying  as  much  on 
the  dollar  for  that  object,  as  is  paid  by  the  more  thinly  diffused  wealth  of  the 
country;  or  why,  as  has  been  sometimes  urged,  country  lines  should  limit  its 
disbursement.  If  the  doctrine  maintains  that  the  wealthy  individual,  though 
he  have  no  children,  shall  aid  his  poorer  neighbor  in  paying  for  schools,  no 
sound  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  wealthy  county  or  neighborhood  shall 
not  aid  the  poorer  one  for  the  same  end.  It  is  no  greater  hardship  for  New 
York  to  aid  Oneida,  than  it  is  for  the  city  of  Utica,  in  that  county,  to 
aid  one  of  its  poorer  towns,  and  the;  hardship  is  greater  in  neither  case 
than  it  is  to  tax  any  one  individual  for  the  benefit  of  another.  The  only 
theory  on  which  a  State  tax  for  education  can  be  defended  at  all,  is  that  educa- 
tion is  a  common  concern  and  interest,  as  much  as  the  support  of  government; 
and  who  thinks  of  claiming  that  the  sums  raised  by  tax  for  the  latter  purpose, 
shall  be  exclusively  disbused  in  the  counties  where  they  are  collected ?  That 
education  is  a  common  concern  and  interest,  in  practice,  no  one  will  dispute. 
The  vice  and  crime  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent,  are  hedged  in  by  no  county 
or  town  lines.  The  burglar  who  marauds,  or  the  incendiary  who  lays  in  ashes, 
the  wealth  of  cities,  may  come  from  the  country.  If  ignorance  and  demorali- 
zation contaminate  the  purety  of  elections  in  one  election  district  of  a  city,  the 
corrupt  vote  of  that  district  may  control  results  which  will  be  felt  for  genera- 
tions on  every  farm  and  in  every  hamlet  of  the  State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  explicit  statement  as  to  the  principle  upon  which 
alone  can  rest  State  taxation  for  public  education  is  authoritative  and  final. 
How  was  this  principle  carried  out  in  1854? 

By  this  same  report,  we  find  that  the  amount  expended  in  1853  for  teachers' 
wages  was  $1,931,870.13,  of  which  the  public  money  received  for  this  purpose 
from  the  State  Superintendent  amounted  to  $1,273,426.49,  or  66  percent,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount.  Hence  the  equitable  division  of  the  public 
money  was  the  main  consideration,  and  Mr.  Randall  expresses  his  opinion  that 
under  existing  arrangements  the  country  districts  were  unduly  favored. 

Now  come  forward  23  years  to  the  the  Superintendent's  Report  for  1877. 
The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  in  1876  was $7,965,804.51,  of  which 
only  12,949,702,  or  37  per  cent,  was  received  from  the  State  Superintendent. 
Consequently  nearly  twice  as  large  a  proportion,  must  be  supplied  by  taxation. 
Tlie  public  money  is  on  the  whole  fairly  distributed,  and  the  application  of  the 
principle  laid  down  to  this  portion  of  the  money  raised  for  schools,  which  was 
the  immediate  concern  of  Mr.  Randall,  has  been,  thanks  to  him  and  hia  suc- 
cessors, satisfactorily  applied.  But  the  question  of  local  taxati<m,  then  of 
minor  importance,  has  now  become  the  foremost  consideration,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  the  principle  laid  down  is  applied  also  to  this  source  of 
revenue. 
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Surely  we  are  not  asking  too  much,  when  we  demand  that  this  taxation  shall 
at  least  be  equalized  in  the  districts  of  each  town.  It  is  not  a  question  of  arbi- 
tration between  certain  tax  payers  in  district  No.  3  Schuyler  Falls  and  district 
No.  11  Schuyler  Falls.  It  is  the  broad  question  of  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
our  public  school  system. 

Government  must  abandon  the  theory  that  it  is  its  province  to  educate  the 
people,  or  it  is  bound,  so  far  as  laws  can  reasonably  accomplish  it,  to  make  the 
burthens  a:id  benefits  of  any  system  which  it  employs  for  this  object,  alike 
throughout  every  square  mi  e  and  between  every  individual  within  its  borders. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  objection;  that  the  Township  System  will  infringe 
upon  the  democratic  rights  of  the  school  districts. 

We  have  just  shown  that  in  the  matter  of  privileges,  our  present  system  is  far 
from  democratic;  that  the  education  of  the  country  boy  depends  largely  upon 
the  value  of  his  father's  farm. 

We  have  shown  that  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  our  present  system  is  far  from 
democratic;  that  the  less  properly  a  district  possesses  the  more  it  is  taxed  and 
the  less  it  receives. 

The  new  system,  then,  offers  more  democratic  privileges  at  more  democratic 
prices:  the  brain  and  the  pocket  are  both  better  served. 

What,  then,  is  lost?  Whatever  powers  voters  possess  at  district  meetings, 
they  will  possess  at  town  meetings.  Each  vote  is  a  smaller  ratio  to  the  whole 
only  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  power  of  the^whole  is  greater. 

Says  Secretary  Northrup,  of  Connecticut: 

The  people  are  learning  Lthat  the  Township  System  is  truly  democratic- 
equalizing  both  the  expenses  and  the,advantages  of  schools,  relieving  the  poorer 
districts,  securing  better  and  more  permanent  teachers,  and  promoting  unity, 
harmony  and  efficiency  in  the  management  of  [schools;  and  that  the  union  of 
districts  need  not  necessarily  change  the  location  of  a  single  school  house  and 
does  not  imply  centralization  of  power— that  no  other  office  gives  such  an 
opportunity  "  for  the  one  man  power  "  as  that  of  District  Committee.  {Report 
1875,  p.  112.) 

If  that  is  true  in  Connecticut,  how  much  truer  is  it  in  New  York  ! 

What  other  system  was  ever  invented  which  so  completely  took  out  of  the 
people's  hands  and  put  into  those  of  the  trustee,  the  entire  control  of  all  these 
matters? 

In  the  matter  of  contracts  with  teachers,  for  instance,  school  trustees  exer- 
cise authority  almost  unlimited.  They  must  hire  somebody  for  twenty- eight 
wrecks,  but  they  may  disregard  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  district  as  to  the  sex 
of  the  teacher,  the  wages  paid,  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  end  the  individual 
selected.  In  the  November  Bulletin  we  spoke  of  two  districts  in  which 
teachers  were  hired  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  dist'-ict,  kept  through  the 
term,  and  paid  full  w^ages,  though  not  a  single  scholar  came  to  school.  The 
law  punctiliously  forbids  the  trustee  to  hire  relatives  within  a  given  degree,  but 
does  not  forbid  him  to  hire  himself,  and  this  is  frequently  done.  One  trustee 
in  Onondaga  county  now  hires  himself  as  teacher,  and  in  another  district  a 
man  bare'.y  escaped  being  elected  because  it  was  discovered  that  he  meant  to 
hire  himself.  Upon  the  last  day  he  holds  office,  a  trustee  may  make  contract 
with  a  teacher  which  his  successor  must  faithtully  fulfil. 
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The  trustee  may  even  refuse  to  carry  into  execution  a  vote  of  the  district  as 
to  the  site  of  a  school  house.  In  1848,  District  No.  2,  Centreville,  Alleghany 
county,  voted  to  move  the  school-house,  then  so  situated  that  some  of  the 
pupils  had  to  walk  four  miles,  and  authorized  a  certain  man  to  do  the  work. 
The  trustees  forbade  him,  the  State  Department  upheld  them,  and  the  decision 
stands  recorded  in  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction  as  an  illustration  of  the  law 
of  the  State. 

The  objector  will  reply  that  tbe  trustee  is  elected  by  the  people  and  therefore 
represents  them.  True:  but  so  is  a  board  of  education  tor  a  township;  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  town  sufficient  interest  would  be  taken  in  the  elec- 
tion, and  sufficient  honor  would  attach  to  the  office,  to  secure  men  intelligent 
enough  to  fairly  represent  the  people,  interested  enough  to  fulfil  their  duties. 
This  is  not  now  the  case. 

T;ike  a  single  illustration.  The  law  explicitly  demands  that  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  annual  district  meeting,  the  clerk  elect  shall  notify  the  town 
clerk  who  were  the  officers  elected,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five  dollars. 
Does  M.  M.  B.  know  a  single  district  clerk  who  has  either  notified  the  town 
clerk  or  paid  his  fine  ?  Not  one  district  clerk  in  Seneca  county  did  so  this 
year,  if  we  may  believe  the  commissioner,  and  the  number  throughout  the 
State  was  very  smal).  What  shall  we  say  of  the  efficiency  of  a  law  in  which 
so  plain  a  provision  is  disregarded  ? 

"  Small  potatoes,  few  in  the  hill,"  is  the  fault  of  our  district  system.  Tbe 
interests  involved  in  each  district  are  so  small  that  they  are  neglected.  Of 
course  there  will  be  opposition,  as  there  is  to  any  change,  among  those  who 
have  not  investigated  the  matter,  and  who  perceive  only  that  their  nap  is  to  be 
disturbed.     Said  Horace  Mann,  with  reference  to  this  very  question: 

The  newer  Western  States  enjoy  a  great  advantage  over  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. They  have  been  exempted  from  the  immense  labor  of  forever 
boasting  of  their  ancestors,  and  so  have  had  more  time  to  devote  to  their  pos- 
terity. 

But  as  the  new  system  becomes  known,  it  will  make  friends.  It  is  a  question 
of  getting  a  fair  return  for  the  immense  outlay  for  education,  not  only  in  money 
but  in  the  time  of  the  children,  an  element  often  neglected  but  which  mjfkes  up 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  cost  of  their  instruction.   . 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  dark  side  of  our  school  sys- 
tem ;  that  I  have  made  no  reference  to  its  many  elements  of  strength  ;  to  our 
union  and  normal  and  city  schools ;  to  our  host  of  earnest  and  succesful 
teachers  ;  to  the  generous  taxes  which  our  people  cheerfully  raise  ;  to  the  in- 
telligence and  prosperity  and  virtue  of  the  Empire  State,  and  to  the  American 
Eagle  in  general. 

Well,  I  admit  the  American  J^jMgle  ;  I  feel  proud  of  the  Empire  State  ;  I  be- 
lieve that  our  School  System  possesses  elements  of  stability  of  strength  shared 
by  no  other  in  this  Union.  Our  hearts  are  with  the  public  schools  ;  else  why 
are  we  here  to-day  ?    It  is  because  our  work  and  our  absorbing  interest  is  in 
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them  that  we  have  gathered  to  counsel  for  their  welfare;  and  if  among  our- 
selves we  dwell  upon  their  points  of  weakness,  it  is  only  that  we  may  strengthen 
them  where  watchful  experience  shows  them  to  be  in  danger. 

As  a  practical  result  of  this  convention,  I  trust  that  a  bill  will  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Legislature  to  introduce  the  Township  System,  and  perhaps  it  may 
again  be  said  of  us  as  was  said  by  Horace  Mann  in  1845. 

The  great  State  of  New  York  is  carrying  forward  the  work  of  public  educa- 
tion  more  rapidly  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  or  any  country  in  the 
world. 


To  Teachers  and  School  OfBcers* 


At  the  recent  Conveution  of  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superintend 
dents,  held  at  Utica,  Feb.  19—21,  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  by 
sections,  and  afterward  as  a  whole: 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  immediate  adoption  ol  an  act,  embodying  the 
following  features : 

1.  Under  penaltyof  forfeiting  its  public  money,  every  town  in  this  State  shall 
at  the  next  town  meeting  after  the  first  day  of  Jaimary,  1879,  elect  a  board  of 
school  trustees  consisting  of  fiv^e  members. 

2.  At  their  first  meeting  the  board  of  trustees  shall  classify  themselves  by  lot, 
to  serve  respectively  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years;  thereafter  one  trus- 
tee  shall  be  elected  upon  a  ballot  separate  from  that  for  other  town  ofiQcers, 
at  each  annual  town  meeting,  to  serve  five  years.  Any  vacancy  occurring 
through  death,  removal  or  resignation,  shall  be  filled  until  the  next  town  meet- 
ing by  appointment  from  the  supervisor,  and  shall  then  be  filled  by  election  for 
the  unoccupied  term. 

3.  To  these  boards  of  trustees  shall  be  entrusted  all  the  powers  and  duties 
now  pertaining  to  distri  t  trustees  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  other  sections  of  the  act.     They  shall  also  be  empowered  to  hire  a  clerk. 

4  The  board  of  trustees  of  every  town  shall  annually  determine  the  amount 
of  school  tax,  which  together  with  such  additional  sums  as  the  towu  may  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  appropriation  and  all  other  sources  may  be 
sufficient  and  necessary  to  keep  the  schools  of  the  towu  in  successful  operation 
for  not  less  than  twenty-eight  weeks  in  each  year,  and  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors shall  levy  the  same  upon  the  property  of  the  towu  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
town  tax. 

.5.  At  the  time  of  making  their  first  assessment  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
the  assessors  of  each  town  shall  appraise  all  the  school  property  belonging  to 
the  several  districts  of  the  town,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  assess  the 
amount  upon  the  entire  property  of  the  town,  to  be  collected  with  the  next 
towntrtx;  and  shall  remit  to  the  tax -payers  of  each  district  the  amount  at 
which  their  school  property  was  appraised  under  the  provision  now  applying 
to  the  property  of  dissolved  districts. 

6.  If  it  shall  be  found  that  on  account  of  great  distance  from  or  difficulty  of 
access  to  the  proper  town,  some  of  the  pupils  thereof  would  be  more  converd- 
ently  accommodated  in  the  schools  of  an  adjoining  town,  some  of  the  pupils 
thereof  would  be  more  conveniently  accommodated  in  the  schools  of  an  ad-' 
joining  town,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  trustees  of  such  towns  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  such  pupils  may  be  instructed  in  the  most  convenient  schoo 
of  the  adjoining  town,  and  the  expense  of  such  instruction  shall  be  paid  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  trustees  of  such  adjoining  towns  by  resolution  oragree-^ 
ment  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  th    respective  boards. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  present  the  subject  at  Albany,  in  order  to 
secure,  if  possible,  immediate  legislative  action.  The  committee  was  author- 
ized to  make  such  change  in  the  proposed  provisions  (f  the  bill  as  might  seem 
to  them  expedient,  upon  further  study  of  the  town  system  in  other  States,  and, 
especially,  upon  consultation  with  the  teachers  and  school-officers  of  this  State, 
in  the  hope  that  a  bill  may  be  drawn  which  shall  receive  the  hearty  support  of 
the  school  authorities  in  every  county. 

Accordingly,  the  committee,  earnestly  desiring  to  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
entire  State,  and  the  mature  judgment  of  all  who  are  interested  in  education  beg' 
you  to  express  immediately  your  judgment  upon  the  following  points,  as  Ur 
which  some  discussion  has  already  been  held,  and  to  offer  any  further  sugges- 
tions which  occur  to  you. 
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Under  Section  1 : 

(a)  Should  the  law  compel  the  adoption  of  the  Township  System  upon  a 
given  date,  or  should  it  permit  towns  to  adopt  it  by  majority  vote?  Would  it 
be  a  serious  objection  to  the  latter  plan  that  Districts  are  now  formed  without 
much  reference  to  Town  lines,  and  that  for  one  Town  to  adopt  this  system 
while  its  neighbors  declined  to  do  so  would  make  confusion  in  those  Districts 
which  embrace  territory  in  two  or  more  Towns? 

(b)  Should  the  number  of  Town  Trustees  be  uniform,  or  should  it  be  left  to 
the  vote  of  the  Town,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  limit,  say  any  odd  num- 
ber from  3  to  9? 

Under  Section  2: 

Should  the  term  of  office  exceed  three  years? 
Under  Section  3: 

Should  the  general  duties  of  Town  Trustees  be  based  upon  those  of  District 
Trustees,  or  of  the  Boards  of  Education  in  Union  Free  Schools?  Would  it  be 
an  objection  to  the  latter  plan,  that  such  Boards  have  explicit  power  to  estab- 
lish academic  departments? 

Under  Section  4: 

We  shall  be  especially  glad  of  any  suggestions  upon  this  point. 
Under  Section  5: 

(a)  Shall  such  equalization  of  school  property  be  made  at  all  or  shall  it  be 
taken  for  granted  that  each  district  is  conpensated  for  the  more  than  average 
amount  it  may  have  paid  for  a  fine  school-house  in  the  more  thrin  average  ac- 
comodation it  receives  from  its  location? 

(b)  Shall  Union  Free  Schools  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  act? 

(C)  Tould  a  practicable  plan  be  devised  by  which  the  assessors  should  appor- 
tion the  school  tax  among  the  Districts  of  the  Town  more  equitably  than  by  a 
uniform  tax  upon  property? 

Under  Section  6: 

This  is  copied  directly  from  the  Pennsylvania  law,  and  has  for  twenty-five 
years  solved  satisfactorily  the  joint-district  question  in  that  State.  Can  any- 
thing better  be  suggested  here? 

Of  the  Bill  as  a  Whole: 

Are  you  in  favor  of  the  township  system,  providing  a  practicable  plan,  fitted 
to  our  own  wants,  can  be  devised  for  this  State? 

An  immediate  answer  to  some  or  all  of  the  above  queries  is  urgently  requested 
in  the  interest  of  our  public  schools. 

C  W.  Bardeen,        a.  J.  Provost, 
C.  V.  Hooper,  J.  B.  Riley, 

A.  W.  Morehouse, 

Committee. 


1.    What  are  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the 
Present  Time  1 

II.    Some  Inferences  Therefrom* 


Ajf  iKQUinY  IKTO  THE  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  TeeMS  ComMON  ScHOOL  AKt)  HiGH 

School,  akd  the  LA^vs  of  Tendency  ^vhich  Govehn  them 

AND   THEIR   RELATIONS   TO   THE  StaTE. 


SY  JAMES  HOOSE,  A.  M,,  FH.  D.,  FHINCIFAL  OF  THE   STATE  NORMAL  AND  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


It  often  saves  titne,  fact,  and  argument  to  make  haste  slotvly.  This  Is 
especially  true  when  discussing  matters  of  public  interest,  as  it  is  around  these 
that  the  Press  and  the  Rostrum  throw  so  much  language.  It  is  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  American  to  lay  hold  of  the  so-called  practical  rather 
than  the  discreetly  philosophical— the  practical  is  construed  to  mean  that 
which  produces  the  desired  results  immediately,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  case.  But  a  truer  and  more  enduring  wisdom  is  to  abide  a 
calmer  research  into  the  matter  in  hand,  and  so  strike  off  the  external  wrap- 
pings from  the  subjects  in  question,  in  order  to  estimate  with  surer  confidence 
the  substance  of  the  thing  investigated. 

Among  the  things  which  a  multitude  of  words  have  darkened,  and  which 
some  modern  statesmanship  has  apparently  misapprehended,  is  the  school. 
The  common  school  and  the  high  school  are  before  the  people  in  too  much  of 
a  haze  ;  they  lack  proper  perspective  when  looked  at  by  many  of  our  citizens. 
This  arises  from  the  obvious  fact  that  the  school  is  not  thoroughly  studied-— it 
is  not  regarded  as  an  institution  which  has  its  specific  laws  of  growth,  and 
which  must  be  patiently  studied  in  order  to  be  well  understood— it  is  treated  as 
an  ephemeral  thing,  and  as  one  having  no  inherent  vitality.  A  school,  as  a 
factor  in  a  State  policy,  has  its  stages  of  growth  from  its  inception  and  child- 
hood to  its  adult  maturity— it  has  its  periods  of  development  in  this  or  that 
phase,  and  its  periods  of  corrcbponding  and  apparent  decay,  but  which  instead 
are  really  processes  of  absorption  and  deposit,  a  falling  awa}'-  here  and  an  extra 
growth  there— it  is  as  when  the  fat  chubby  babe  becomes  the  lank  and  tall 
youth,  which  state  again  settles  itself  into  the  robust  manhood  of  adult  years. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  inquire  patiently  into  the  conception  of  the 
term  common  school— to  do  this  in  its  historical  phases,  in  the  theories  which 
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have  entered  into  it,  and  to  trace  the  successive  stJiges  of  its  development,  there- 
by pointing  out  the  law  of  tendency  which  it  lollows.  While  doing  this  the 
high  school  will  appear  at  its  proper  stage,  and  also  the  law  of  tendency  in  the 
Stale  history. 

I.    PilELIMINARY   HiSTORY. 

The  notion  of  the  free  common  school  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Holland,  where  this  school  was  early  matured.  The  Puritans,  with  their 
English  traditions  and  habits,  went  to  Holland  awhile,  leaving  England  because 
of  unpleasant  religious  complications.  While  in  Leyden,  *  *  * 
in  Holland,  from  1609  to  1620,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  common 
school — some  of  their  number  taught  while  scjouining  there,  and  notably  one 
William  Brewster.  These  people  left  Holland,  returned  to  England,  and 
finally  reached  Plymouth  Rock  Dec.  11,  1620,  O.  S.,  William  Brewster  being 
among  them.  The  civil  institutions  in  Holland  at  this  time  were  largely  per- 
meated with  the  elements  of  popular  representation — the  Puritans  sympathized 
at  once  with  them.  The  issue  of  all  the  forces  was  the  following,  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  education,  which  I  quoted  to  this  body  one  year  ago,  but  now  again  : 

In  Massachusetts,  the  general  court,  November  11,  1647,  ordered  as  follows  : 
"It  is,  therefore,  ordered  that  every  township  in  the  jurisdiction,  after  the 
Lord  has  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fiftj^  householders,  shall  then  forth- 
with appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to 
him,  to  read  and  write,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid,  either  by  the  parents  or 
masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as 
the  major  part  ot  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint, 
provided  those  that  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  moie 
than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns.  And  it  is  further  ordered, 
that  when  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or 
households,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thertof  being  able 
to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university  ;  provided,  that 
if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  year,  that  every  such 
town  shall  pay  five  pounds  to  the  next  school  till  they  shall  perform  this  or- 
der." 

Again:  In  1621  the  Holland  Dutch  established  civil  government  in  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  Yoik.  They  also  provided  the  common  or  •'  free  school, 
where  children  of  quality,  as  well  as  of  poor  families,  for  a  very  small  sum 
could  be  well  and  christianly  educated  and  brought  up."  These  schools  w'ere 
elementary,  teaching  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arith- 
metic. 

In  1664  this  colony  capitulated  to  the  English,  who,  however,  introduced  no 
pronounced  changes  until  about  1690.  The  schools  (Continued  quite  as  they 
were.  In  1655  an  English  school,  parochial  in  its  economy,  was  opened  at 
Albany — others  were  soon  begun  around  this  centre  In  1710  an  English 
school  was  opened  at  Schenectady,  and  in  1750  one  at  Schoharie.  These 
schools  were  essentially  parochial,  and  were  in  the  interests  of  higher  or  classi- 
cal learning,  so  far  as  it  appears  to  me. 
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The  English  having  at  that  time  no  system  of  public  schools,  they  estab- 
lished these  upon  the  English  idea  of  higher  education  by  tuition  support,  or 
upon  a  foundation  in  some  manner — or  else  the  lower  schools  were  charily 
schools.  The  highest  English  influences  and  theories  were  put  into  form  in  New 
York  in  1754  by  establishing  and  opening  King's  College  during  that  year.  In 
1773  the  schools  established  under  the  Dutch,  and  continued  down  to  that  time, 
were  to  "instruct  the  children  in  the  English  as  well  as  well  as  in  the  Dutch 
language."  King's  College,  changed  to  Columbia  College  in  1784,  was  the 
leading  school  in  this  State  for  long  years— it  was  begun  and  continued  en- 
tirely in  the  interests  of  higher  education.  The  lower  schools,  except 
the  Dutch,  were  in  the  interest  of  the  wealthy  classes.  In  1787  the  office  of 
•  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  created.  The  Regents 
were  made  supervisors  over  the  colleges,  seminaries,  and  academies  in  the 
State— all  being  institutions  for  higher  or  classical  education.  In  1789  the 
State  made  provisions  for  aiding  the  secondary  schools,  or  academies  and  sem- 
inaries— the  first  State  aid  to  schools  in  this  State:  and  for  higher  education,  be 
it  ]tm(  mbered.  For  the  pupils  paid  their  tuition  the  same  as  before,  and  this 
literature  fund  was  distributed  to  the  school  corporation,  "  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  seminary,  who,  for  four  months  during  the  preceding- 
year,  shall  have  pursued  therein  classical  studies,  or  the  higher  branches  of 
English  education,  or  both  "—which  means,  practically,  the  first  book  of  Virgil, 
and  the  Regents'  examinations  in  arithmetic,  geographj^  and  grammar,  which 
passed,  the  studies  are  called  '*  higher  branches."  (Regents  Man.,  ch.  IV,  §  6-7.) 
It  may  be  suggested  that  this  fund,  by  falling  to  the  corporations  managing 
the  academies,  enabled  them  to  keep  down  the  rates  of  tuition,  thus  aiding  the 
poor  and  encouraging  the  ambitious— this  is  granted,  but  still  it  must  be  held 
that  this  fund  wasand  is  wholly  in  the  interest  of  advanced  education,  for  only 
pupils  in  these  secondary  branches  of  study  entered  into  the  financial  advan- 
tHges  of  this  fund. 

In  179o,  six  years  after  provisions  were  made  for  assisting  higher  schools, 
the  State  appropriated  |50,000  annually,  for  five  years,  as  an  experiment  in 
aiding  common  schools.  This  was  the  first  appearance  in  our  State  of  the 
notion  of  State  assistance  to  elementary  schools.  This  was  due  quite  mater- 
ially to  Gov.  George  Clinton,  of  Ulster  county,  who  had  become  familiar  with 
the  schools  of  New  York  city.  In  18C0  this  appropriation  was  discontinued  by 
the  btate.  The  provisions  of  the  act  as  passed  continued  in  cfTect  relating  to 
the  district  organization,  although  no  support  was  granted.  The  schools  were 
by  districts,  under  trustees,  and  all  still  subject  to  a  town  board  of  commission- 
ers, consisting  of  from  five  to  seven  members. 

In  1805,  in  New  York  city,  under  the  lead  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  whose  moth- 
er's family  bad  long  sojourned  in  Holland,  there  was  incorporated  "  The  Socie- 
ty for  establishing  a  Free  School  in  the  city  of  New  Yoik,  for  the  education  of 
such  poor  children  as  to  not  belong  to,  or  are  not  provided  for  by  any  religious 
societ3\"  Mr.  Clinton  was  aided  most  in  tliis  by  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 
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These  schools,  for  soon  more  than  one  was  established,  were  supported  by 
private  enterprise  at  first,  as  donations,  subscriptions,  collections,  grants,  and 
the  like.  In  1818  the  8tate  again  made  prorisions  for  encouraging  common 
schools — this  assistance  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  the  State 
aiding  more  and  more  by  giadual  degrees,  until  1867,  when  the  rate-bill  wa» 
abolished,  and  the  property  m  the  district  now  supports  the  school. 

In  1874  the  State  passed  a  compulsory  law,  requiring  pupils  to  attend  the 
school  which  has  been  established  for  their  benefit,  and  which  the  State  under- 
takes lo  support. 

In  the  next  year,  1875,  the  State  passed  a  law  requiring  free  iastruetion  ia 
industrial  drawing  in  certain  schools  of  the  State. 

In  1827  the  matter  of  State  aid  for  preparing  teachers,  was  publicly  adro- 
cntpd  by  our  statesmen  as  well  as  by  enlightened  educators.  In  1835  acadeiiiies 
wee  authorized  to  organize  the  Teachers' Class— this  prorision  is  still  eon- 
tii  ued.  This  action  of  the  State  looked  immediately  towards  the  common 
school  from  the  literature  fund, — the  only  exception  in  its  history,  so  far  as  I 
am  iiware.  In  1844  the  State  opened  one  normal  school  at  Albany,  and  in  1866 
it  made  provisions  for  seven  more,  which  aie  new  organized,  and  in  successful 
operation.  All  of  these  appliances  belong  within  the  notion  or  conception  of 
the  common  school. 

In  Mew  York  city  there  was  a  high  school  in  successful  operation  as  early 
as  1805,  so  that  it  must  have  been  of  some  years  standing.  A  high  school  was 
opened  m  1825,  and  another  in  1826.  In  1842  there  was  a  discussion  to  orga- 
nize more  high  schools,  "  in  which  should  be  taught  practical  mathematics,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  book-keeping,  and,  in  short,  all  those  branches  which  are  de- 
sirable for  this  active  business  of  life  m  any  of  its  departments,  Ulie  learned 
professions  excepted."  {EuL  Pul,  Se  >Soe.,p,  116.)  From  about  this  time, 
1841-3,  normal  training  was  provided  for  in  this  city. 

The  State  law  of  1867  provided  for  graded  schools,  anion  schools,  aa(3 
academic  departments  to  these  schools.  These  are  usually  called  the  high 
schools — they  are  only  the  upper  grades  of  the  system,  and  are  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  high  school  idea  which  has  come  down  from  the  ol^  free  school 
idea  that  so  early  found  expressioa  in  the  Plymouth  Rock  colony  and  in  New 
Amsterdam,  rather  than  the  English  classical  notion  which  also  was  embodied 
in  the  Massachusetts  ordinance  oi  1647,  and  in  our  academies  and  semiaaiies., 

II.      RE€APITmiA110»N — ^AND-  INFERENCES, 

From  this  Pirelimiinary  History  it  appears  : 

1.  That  oor  pi-eseot  sebooJ  sy&tem*  in  the  State  i»  not  botDogeDeoo*,  btit  is 
composetJ  of  twodistinet  notioBSr 

^a>  The  free  eon>moo  school  is  the  Holland  idea,  eoraing  mto  tbe  Uailed 
States  at  PiynKHith.  Roek  and  at  New  Amsterdam. 

(b)  The  classical  or  higher  school,  as  a  tuition  school  for  the  wealthy,  is  the 
idea  imix>rted  by  the  English,  both  at  FlyiTvouth  Riyck  and*  into  owr  own  Statt  »■ 

(c>  Tlve  Eikgls&la„  obtammi^  coatsol  <*>?  tjiii©  Siafee,  «ai-ly  nibade  pfflo*u»au«-iiti  tiweisr 
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notion  ot  tlie  school,  aad  fixed  it  permaaently  upon  the  State  by  legislation  in 
1787. 

(d)  The  common  school  idea  lived  qumtly  by  its  inherent  vitality,  and 
through  many  vicissitudes  in  later  years  has  finally  implanted  itself  upon  the 
State  by  legislation. 

2.  That  this  high  school,  which  grew  up  out  of  the  common  school  idea, 
differs  from  the  high  school  which  is  out  of  the  English  idea,  in  this:  the  former 
has  for  its  immediate  objects  a  qualiftcation  for  the  business  walks  of  life, 
while  the  latter  aims  at  classical  or  higher  learning  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

3.  That  the  free  school,  while  it  was  sustained  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
the  voluntary  plan,  yet  has  never  prospered  in  the  State  except  under  public 
management. 

4.  That  the  normal  school  idea  is  an  integral  part  of  the  common  school 
notion,  and  a  spontaneous  outgrowth  from  it. 

5.  That  the  steady  tendency  of  legislation  in  educational  matters  has  been  to 
centralize  power,  and  to  assert  authority  over  the  property  and  person  of  indi- 
vidual citizens.  This  appears  at  its  culmination  in  the  free-school  act  of  18G7, 
and  in  the  compulsory  attendance  law  of  1874. 

6.  By  comparison  with  older  civiliz  itions  in  foreign  lands,  the  tendency 
must  eventually  show  itself  here  as  there,  that  the  occupation  of  the  father  will 
be  followed  by  the  son,  quite  surely,  generation  after  generation.  This  will  bet- 
ter enable  the  school  to  introduce  the  "practical  studies"  with  some  certain 
significance,  which  can  not  now  be  done,  for  the  son,  with  us,  too  ofteo  dislikes 
any  calling  especially  because  the  father  would  bequeath  it  to  him.  This  must 
and  will  change  in  due  time  in  our  country. 

7.  Another  element  of  State  development  appears  in  its  beginnings  in  the 
law  which  makes  industrial  drawing  obligatory  in  certain  schools.  In  order 
to  show  this  clearly,  permit  the  following  line  of  discussion  : 

History  shows  that  the  people  generally  in  a  new  country  give  their  energies 
first  to  secure  the  means  of  living — this  is  by  hunting,  fishing,  or  agriculture  in 
some  phase.  Whatever  of  education  there  is  is  elementary,  and  subserves 
business  wants  entirely.  The  people  being  well  settled,  and  the  country 
flourishing,  wealth  begins  to  extend  and  accumulate  ;  the  land  becomes  more 
thickly  inhabited  ;  the  people  extend  their  range  of  educational  advantages 
beyond  the  elements  and  needs  of  simple  business  to  the  liberal,  the  profes- 
sional, the  SBSthetical.  As  the  State  grows  older  and  its  native  resources  quite 
fully  developed,  the  population  denser,  the  necessities  for  a  livelihood  again 
make  themselves  felt  in  imperative  tones.  Under  these  demands  the  Stale 
attends  to  the  case  ;  it  readily  discovers  that  the  masses  of  its  citizens  must,  in 
some  way,  become  producers,  if  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  pauperism  would  be 
avoided.  There  not  being  avenues  for  employment  in  agriculture  or  in  the 
more  necessary  manufactures,  new  fields  of  labor  must  be  opened.  These 
fields  are  neither  exclusively  those  of  the  necessaries  of  life  nor  Ihosje  of  the 
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pure  luxuries— they  are  both  combined,  and  are  hence  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  It  can  be  shown,  historically,  that  the  State  has  inter- 
ested itself  in  them  successfully  only  when  her  native  resources  have  become 
insufficient  to  sustain  the  population,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
outlets  for  physical  activities  which  should  be  sources  of  productive  wealth. 
Legislation  in  this  matter  always  marks  this  period  in  the  growth  of  a  Slate  or 
people. 

In  many  States  in  the  Old  World  this  period  was  reached  many  years 
ago— the  thickly  settled  country,  the  very  arable  inches  of  the  soil  all  tilled, 
the  mineral  resources  developed  to  their  utmost,  manufactures  extensively 
worked,  and  a  surplus  population  to  feed — this  state  of  things  compelled  atten- 
tion from  the  government.  In  many  instances  colonies  were  established  in 
new  lands  as  temporary  reliefs  ;  but  eventually  more  must  be  done.  The  State 
set  the  children  at  work  learning  the  arts  of  making  more  attractive  the  ordi- 
nary articles  of  household  manufacture.  To  this  was  also  added  studies  in 
improving  machinery  for  production.  As  a  whole,  these  are  called  the  Arts  oi 
Design,  better  known  with  us  as  the  Industrial  Arts. 

These  growths  indicate  stages  of  State  development— they  come  according 
to  a  necessary  law  of  civilization.  It  is  never  found  in  history  that  a  State 
sets  itself  at  elementary  schools  in  agriculture,  or  in  commerce,  or  in  mining, 
or  in  ordinary  manufactures,  as  it  does  in  elementary  schools  in  the  Industrial 
Arts  ;  and  for  the  very  reason  that  these  arts  are  the  only  avenues  left  into 
which  to  direct  the  surplus  talents  and  energies  of  the  people,  the  others  being 
the  actual  forces  which  develop  the  State  up  to  this  stage. 

It  must  hence  follow  that  a  State  cannot  prematurely  introduce  the  schools 
for  these  arts  and  be  successful  in  the  effort.  The  older  a  State,  the  more 
numerous  the  population,  the  more  fully  developed  are  its  agricultural,  Dianu- 
facturing,  and  commercial  interests,  the  more  imperative  becomes  the  den^aud 
for  schools  in  the  Industrial  Arts.  Our  oldest  State,  Massachusetts,  has 
reached  this  stage,  following  the  history  in  the  Old  World,  when  it  has  begun 
to  feel  the  necessity  for  establishing  schools  for  the  masses,  in  which  may  be 
learned  the  handicrafts  of  protitable  production.  Some  other  States  have 
manifested  symptoms  of  uneasiness  in  these  directions  ;  others  have  been  imi- 
tatively  agitated  onl}^  there  being  no  conditions  in  the  State  yet  which  warrant 
action,  and  hence  such  efforts  to  force  upon  a  people  these  schools  must  be 
abortive  until  the  "  fullness  of  time"  shall  establish  them.  In  our  own  State 
the  advance  movement  indicpting  the  approach  of  this  stage  is  the  law  relating 
to  teaching  industrial  drawing  in  some  of  our  schools— and  it  is  a  grave  query 
in  my  own  mind  whether  the  stage  of  growth  is  yet  reached  in  our  State  when 
this  law  has  the  authority  of  necessity  ;  but  if  it  be  not  yet  reached,  the  time 
cannot  be  far  distant. 

The  approach  of  this  third  stage  of  State  development  in  the  United  States 
is  foreshadowed  by  the  very  general  restlessness  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
studies  which  shall  be  pursued  in  our  common  schools.  Of  late  years  the  cry 
has  gone  up  in  the  land  that  the  studies  are  not  "  practical  enough  " — "  Give  us 
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more  that  is  practical  in  studies."  Now  if  practical  means  anything  whatever 
in  this  connection',  it  must  mean  those  studies  which  look  directly  and  imme- 
diately to  early  productive  business.  This  indicates  the  tendency  of  history. 
In  the  Old  World  the  little  girls  of  the  schools  are  now  taught  to  cook,  to  sew 
and  knit,  and  to  care  for  the  house.  I  visited  some  public  schools  in  London 
in  which  I  saw  hundreds  of  little  girls  engaged  in  this  work — it  is  one  of  the 
daily  exercises  on  the  programme,  assigned  its  hour  among  th«)se  of  the  other 
school  studies.  Symptoms  of  similar  ideas  are  beginning  to  be  experienced 
in  some  cities  in  the  United  States.  Out  of  this  general  unrest  in  the  matter  of 
practical  studies,  so-called,  comes  this  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the 
distance  the  State  should  go  in  supporting  studies  in  our  schools.  This  indi- 
cates clearly  that  our  State  has  passed  its  elementary  stage,  that  of  studies 
simply  for  necessary  business  ;  and  that  it  is  well  advanced  in  its  second  stage 
of  schools,  those  for  a  liberal  education  ;  and  that  it  is  nearing  the  third  stage 
of  schools,  which  are  looking  to  the  higher  ornamention  of  the  useful  manu- 
ufactures,  called  the  Industrial  Arts,  which  have  been  so  long  cultivated  by 
some  of  the  European  States. 

III.     Historical  Growth  of  the  Common  School. 

I  now  desire  to  trace  the  stages  of  our  common  school  development.  This 
will  throw  further  light  upon  the  historical  growth  of  a  State,  educationally 
considered. 

That  the  school  has  been  undergoing  material  changes  during  its  history  in 
our  State  is  apparent  to  any  student  of  our  schools.  Our  common  school  sub- 
stantially began  in  1813.  At  that  time  the  country  was  new,  the  counties 
large,  the  schools  of  any  kind  few  ;  the  people  were  intent  upon  developing 
and  conquering  the  land  and  the  native  resources  of  the  State.  For  a  serit  s 
of  years  the  common  school  was  the  only  school  known  in  large  portions  of 
the  counties  ;  in  process  of  time  the  seminaries  and  academies  gained  more 
and  more  upon  the  public  attention  ;  the  common  school  continued  to  lay 
firmer  hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  ;  in  time  the  idea  of  graded  schools 
gained  for  itself  earnest  attention,  as  it  is  founded  upon  the  division-of-iabor 
principle,  which  the  ungraded  school  can  not  recognize.  The  act  of  1867  gave 
encouragement  to  grading  schools,  by  providing  for  organizing  union  schools 

In  order  to  study  this  phase  of  school  history  in  best  advantage,  and  to  be 
surer  of  my  data,  on  January  14,  1878, 1  sent  to  the  School  Commissioners  and 
Superintendents  throughout  the  State  a  circular  letter,  which  will  appear  in 
due  sequence. 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  } 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Jau.  14,  1878      i 
My  Dear  Sir:  Being  very  desirous  of  more  thoroughly  investigating  the 
problem  of   public   school  education   by  the  state,  especially  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  apply  to  you  for  the  following  data  relative  to  your  Commis- 
sioner district: 

I.  Are  the  public  schools  in  the  rural  school  districts  attended  by  as  many 
pupils  as  they  were,  say,  twenty  or  twenty-five  or  more  years  ago,  as  near  as 
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you  can  adjudge  the  case,  referring  to  whatever  of  records  jou  can  command? 

II.  Are  the  average  ages  of  pupils,  as  now  represented  in  the  rural  districts, 
as  high  as  they  were  at  the  above-named  period  of  years  ago? 

III.  If  there  have  been  changes  (in  I.  and  II.  above),  please  cite  some  fairly 
representative  facts  to  substantiate  your  answers. 

IV.  Assuming  changes,  how  do  you  account  for  them  ? 

V.  Has  there  been  a  tendency  either  to  increase  or  decrease  the  number, 
size,  and  importance  of  graded  or  of  union  schools  within  the  above-named 
period  of  years? 

VI.  Supposing  changes,  what  is  your  theory  as  to  the  efficient  causes  thereof, 
citing  illustrative  cases? 

VII.  How  do  the  studies  found  in  our  rural  schools  at  the  present  time 
compare,  in  number  and  in  kind,  with  those  of  former  years  named  above? 
Please  give  lists. 

VIII.  In  your  opinion,  how  do  the  thoroughness,  efficiency,  and  general 
value  of  the  rural  schools  at  the  present  compare  with  those  of  twenty -five 
or  more  years  ago  ? 

Any  additional  data  which  you  can  add  to  the  above,  it  being  upon  this  gen- 
eral problem,  will  be  most  acceptable.  Trusting  that  your  interest  in  the  com- 
mon cause  will  plead  my  excuse  for  troubling  you  with  this  circular  letter,  and 
hoping  for  an  early  answer  to  the  above,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Most  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  venture  no  opinion  in  this  letter— I  simply  ask  ques- 
tions and  suggest  lines  of  opinion,  in  order  to  receive  answers  that  should  be 
representative  in  the  most  satisfactory  degree.  The  school  officers  of  the 
State  have  put  me  under  very  marked  obligations  to  them  for  their  courtesy 
and  industry  and  interest  and  ability  which  they  have  shown  in  responding, 
with  the  data. 

Reviewing  the  questions  and  the  answers,  the  recapitulation  stands  thus  : 
Question  I. 

Are  the  public  schools  in  the  rural  districts  attended  by  as  many  pupils  as 
they  were,  say  twenty  or  twenty-five  or  more  years  ago,  as  near  as  you  can 
adjudge  the  case,  referring  to  whatever  of  records  you  can  command  ? 

Of  the  answers  received  to  this,  five  per  cent  of  them  answer  *'  about  the 
same  " —  this  is  from  a  county  which  has  remained  a  mining  or  quarrying  dis- 
trict, and  agricultural,  without  any  great  changes  ;  five  per  cent  answer  "aver- 
age for  the  year  is  larger  "  —  this  is  from  a  farming  county  situated  near  a  large 
city  ;  ninety  per  cent  answer  "  not  as  many  "  —  these  represent  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  State  —  some  of^ these  estimates  give  a  reduction  of  fifteen  per 
cent — some  submit  data  showing  a  decrease  of  twenty  per  cent — another 
estimate  reaches  forty  per  cent  —  one  commissioner  places  the  figures  at  fifty 
per  cent. 
Question  II. 

Are  the  average  ages  of  the  pnpils,  as  now  represented  in  the  rural  districts, 
as  high  as  they  were  at  the  above  named  period  of  years  ago  ? 
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Five  per  cent  of  the  answers  give  "  about  the  same  " ;  five  per  cent,  "  as  high 
as  they  were,  except  in  those  districts  which  lie  near  large  villages  ;  ninety  per 
cent  report,  "  not  as  high  "  —  some  saying  "  not  nearly  so  high,"  others  saying 
"  not  so  high  by  four  or  five  years  "  —  one  estimates  the  ages  at  one-third  less. 
Question  HI. 

If  there  have  been  changes  (in  I.  and  11.  above)  please  cite  some  fairly  rep- 
resentative facts  to  substantiate  your  answers. 
Question  IV. 

Assuming  changes,  how  do  you  account  for  them  ? 

In  answer  to  the  above,  one  commissioner  writes  that  a  certain  school,  at  the 
time  referred  to,  *'  had  in  attendance  during  winter  terms  fifty  or  sixty  pupils. 
Within  the  past  five  years  the  number  has  not  exceeded  thirty-five,  and  part  of 
the  time  ten  less.  At  another  school  "  the  decline  has  been  about  the  same." 
At  another  "  the  number  registered,  which  used  to  be  from  forty  to  fifty,  is  now 
usually  less  than  twenty."  At  still  another  school  "there  has  been  a  greater 
decline."  At  two  others  "the  decline  has  not  been  as  great."  At  still  another 
"  the  decline  has  been  as  great  as  in  any  above  mentioned,"  "  I  think  these  are 
fair  illustrations  of  many  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  Of  course  some  schools 
have  not  declined  at  all  during  this  time,  but  they  are  the  exceptions,  and  few 
at  that." 

In  accounting  for  these  changes  he  says  : 

"  There  are  various  causes  helping  to  produce  these  results — 1st,  Families  are 
not  as  large,  2d,  Farms  are  larger  and  consequently  a  less  number  of  families 
in  a  district.  3d,  It  is  quite  fashionable  to  send  children  from  home  to  be  edu- 
cated. 4th,  Many  people  love  to  be  fashionable.  5th,  Their  improved  circum- 
stances (financially)  enable  them  to  gratify  their  desires,  &c.,  &c." 

Another  commissioner  writes  that  his  predecessor  actually  annulled,  during 
the  period  of  nine  years  which  he  held  the  oflace,  at  least  two  district  schools 
in  his  commissioner  district  because  there  were  not  enough  pupils  to  support 
a  school,  "  I  have  annulled  such  a  school  district  the  past  summer,  where  the 
school  has  not  been  supported  for  two  years  for  want  of  pupils.  The  latter 
school  I  remember  yisiting  when  I  was  a  boy,  and,  as  I  now  remember,  it  was 
then  a  school  of  say  twenty  to  twenty-five  pupils." 

This  change  is  because  there  are  actually  fewer  inhabitants  —  families  have 
fewer  children  —  children  are  earlier  sent  away. 

Another  commissioner  writes  that  he  had  taught  in  the  county  twenty-three 
years  previous  to  the  time  of  his  taking  the  office  of  school  commissioner,  five 
years  ago  —  making  a  total  of  twenty-eight  years'  acquaintance  with  the  schools. 
On  referring  to  his  records  he  finds  the  country  schools  have  been  reduced  in 
number  of  pupils  fully  fifteen  per  cent.,  according  to  population,  during  the 
last  twenty  years. 

Reasons  :  Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  tax-payers  for  being  obliged  to  pay 
for  educating  children  not  their  own  —  this  resulting  in  a  tendency  to  keep 
down  expenses  by  the  election  of  trustees  who  will  run  the  schools  for  the  least 
time  and  the  least  money,  without  much  regard  to  excellence  "  In  consequence 
of  the  above  facts  cheap  teachers  are  employed,  school  houses  are  neglected- 
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The  schools  are  not  visited  by  parents,  and  those  who  are  able  send  away  their 
children  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  leave  home,  and  too  often  before  that  time." 

Another  commissioner  writes  that  schools  have  decreased  for  the  reason  that 
the  county  is  an  agricultural  county  —  the  population  of  the  rural  districts  has 
decreased  in  the  last  twenty-live  years  —  hence  the  falling  off  in  attendance. 

Another  commissioner  says  :  "  I  will  answer  the  last  two  questions  by  stat- 
ing the  fact  that  during  the  period  above  mentioned  the  public  schools  in  this 
county  have  diminished  in  number  of  pupils  at  least  one  half.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  undoubtedly,  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  pupils  of  those  by-gone  days 
received  all  their  education  at  those  schools,  whereas  now  the  older  and  more 
mature  pupils  (particularly  the  children  of  the  more  wealthy  class  of  citizens) 
are  sent  away  to  some  boarding  school  or  higher  institution  of  learning  to  com- 
plete their  education. 

Another  commissioner  says  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  "it  is  universally 
conceded  that  the  schools  that  numbered  thirty  five,  forty,  and  some  fifty,  thirty 
years  ago,  now  number  not  more  than  twenty,  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Reasons 
given. are  that  :  "Thirty  years  ago  the  number  of  children  in  one  family  was 
greater.  The  present  large  dairy  farms  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  small 
farms.     Financially  parents  are  better  able  to  send  children  away  to  school." 

Another  commissioner  writes  that  the  number  of  pupils  has  decreased. 
Reasons,  the  same  as  given  above  :  "Families  of  children  are  not  so  large. 
Farmers  possess  more  of  wealth  than  formerly  and  send  their  children  away." 

Another  commissioner  says  the  number  of  pupils  has  decreased  because  there 
is  a  tendency  among  boys  and  girls  of  thirteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  to  go 
away  from  home  to  high  schools. 

Another  commissioner  writes  that  he  thinks  the  average  attendance  for  the 
year  is  larger.  He  attributes  it  to  these  causes  :  "  1st,  More  pupils  attend  the 
summer  schools.  2d,  Pupils  are  more  advanced  in  their  studies  now  at  the  same 
age  than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  3d,  There  are  not  as  many  pupils 
attending  school  over  school  age  as  there  were  at  that  time  ;  consequently  their 
ages  would  average  lower." 

Another  commissioner  sends  the  following  :  "In  a  certain  school  district,  in 
1856,  were  reported  103  children  of  school  age.  Whole  number  who  attended 
school  same  portion  of  the  year,  86.  The  above  district  reported  for  1877,  75 
children  of  school  age.     Sixty-four  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year. 

Another  district  of  same  town  reports  in  1856,    41.     In  1877,    33. 

u       «.        u  u        u       .i    352       ,i      u     315 

u  ..  u  u  u         u         35  u        a  ^Q 

"       "        "  *'        "       "    203.      "      *'     137. 

u     .     a         »«  u  u  u         u      157^        u        u      278. 

The  cause  of  the  gain  in  the  last  is  because  of  its  manufacturing  interests, 
three  large  factories  having  been  built  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Tlie  re- 
ports that  I  send  show  an  average  falling  ofl'  of  children  of  school  age  equal 
to  about  twenty  per  cent." 
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In  giving  his  reasons  for  the  above,  he  says  first  of  all  :  "  This  is  a  conundrum. 
More  thickly  settled,  more  inhabitants,  less  childien.  After  all  I  think  the 
answer  is  plain.  Immigration  of  unmarried  people  of  foreign  element  the  first 
cause.  The  second  and  chief  cause,  the  families  of  our  native  born  children  do 
not  average  as  many  children  by  at  least  one  and  one-half  or  two  per  cent  as  they 
did  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  a  fact  in  this  locality  and  I  think  will  hold  good 
the  State  over." 

Another  commissioner  says :  "  I  was  rural  born  and  bred.  I  attended  school 
twenty-five  5'^ears  ago  and  taught  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  ]VIy 
own  district  formerly  numbered  seventy,  now  thirty.  Young  men  and  women 
formerly  attended  school.  Now  in  passing  through  the  county,  I  find  few  over 
fifteen  or  eighteen.  My  reasons  are  that  academies  are  more  easy  of  access  and 
people  are  wealthier,  hence  able  to  patronize  them.  Number  of  children  in 
rural  districts  less  than  formerly.  The  Yankee  breed  seems  to  be  running  out. 
I  think,  however,  that  during  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  change  in 
this  respect,  as  many  schools  are  filling  up  with  little  pupils." 

Another  commissioner  was  unable  to  refer  to  records,  but  says  from  what  he 
has  seen  and  heard  the  schools  of  rural  districts  are  not  attended  by  as  many 
pupils  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  reasons  seem  to  be  because  the  rural  districts  have  become  depopulated 
within  the  period  named,  and  resident  families  almost  invariably  raise  fewer 
children. 

Another  commissioner  says  the  number  of  pupils  attending  school  in  our 
country  districts  is  considerably  smaller  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  He 
accounts  for  it  in  this  manner  :  "  The  farms  were  small,  hence  families  were 
more  numerous  and  children  more  plenty.  Now  the  wealthy  in  cash  but  poor 
in  children  have  bought  up  the  smaller  farms,  and  their  former  owners  have 
moved  where  land  is  cheaper.  Another  fact:  the  foreign  population,  as  they 
arrive,  are  a  large  proportion  of  them  mechanics  and  day-laborers,  and  they 
settle  in  our  villages.  By  way  of  digression,  let  me  state  that  the  increase  of 
children  among  foreigners,  after  they  arrive  here,  is  about  four  to  one  of  our 
native  born  citizens  !  What  does  that  fact  indicate  in  reference  to  our  future 
institutions  and  civilization  if  this  large  number  of  children  is  not  required 
to  receive  the  benefit  public  instruction,  whether  parents  will  make  them  or 
not  ?" 

Another  commissioner  says  he  thinks  the  attendance  is  less  because  children 
leave  school  sooner  "  to  go  to  work,"  or  are  kept  at  home  to  help  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  hired  help  in  the  country.  They  haste  to  be  men  and  women,  hence 
are  too  proud  to  go  to  home  school. 

Another  commissioner  states  that  the  number  in  attendance  is  not  so  great. 
Many  of  the  tanneries  and  saw  mills  have  gone  down  and  population  has  de- 
creased, many  new  school  districts  having  been  organized. 

Another  commissioner  answers  that  he  taught  in  a  certain  school  district 
twenty  years  ago  and  had  eighty  diflerent  pupils  ;  now  it  numbers  forty  ;  and 
also  says  there  are  others  similar.     "Yet  in  districts  remote  from  villages  or 
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cities  tliis  is  not  the  case,  schools  numbering  as  many  now  as  then."  As  for 
reasons,  he  concludes  that  the  rural  districts  are  not  as  thickly  inhabited  as 
heretofore,  the  tendency  being  towards  centralization.  "The  farms  are  larger, 
many  moving  into  the  cities  and  villages,  some  to  retire,  others  to  school  their 
children." 

Another  commissioner  writes  that  twenty  five  years  ago  all  the  schools  in  his 
district,  save  afewacademiesof  minor  importance,  were  small  common  schools. 
*'  Since  then,  four  union  schools  have  been  built,  one  in  1866,  one  in  1867  and 
two  in  18(^.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  these  four  schools  during  the  last 
eight  5'ears  was  1091.  Average  daily  attendance  in  the  remaining  116  common 
schools  during  the  same  period  wjs  2095,  or  not  quite  doable  that  of  the  four 
union  schools." 

The  only  reason  given  was  that  those  in  the  vicinity  of  union  schools  sought 
instruction  therein. 

Another  Commissioner  writes  that  schools  of  the  rural  districts  are  not  as 
great  in  number  as  during  the  period  mentioned.  The  facts  to  substantiate 
the  above  are  the  records  kept  in  some  of  the  district  schools. 

As  reasons  for  this  change  he  says  a  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  at  the  period  mentioned  were  of  native  extraction,  and  have  .sought 
homes  in  the  West  and  South-west,  while  the  homesteads  are  either  still  occu- 
pied by  the  sires,  if  by  any  member  of  the  family,  almost  invariably  with 
few  or  no  children.  This,  of  necessity,  compels  a  reduction  of  numbers  in  the 
extreme  rural  districts,  while  the  little  centres  around  which  the  foreign 
element  congregates  are  teeming  with  children. 

Another  Commissioner  annexes  to  his  statement  a  table  showing  a  compari- 
son between  the  years  1865  and  1877,  and  including  his  commissioner  district 
as  a  whole.  He  states  that  the  school  population  in  that  time  increased  1,314'; 
the  number  attending  school  increased  1,766.  He  observes  that  in  those  towns 
whose  population  has  least  increased,  the  average  c  aily  attendance  has  increased 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  in  others.  This  Commissioner,  in  citing  a  "  truly  rural  " 
district,  where  the  school  house  is  located  in  the  woods,  states  that  since  1865 
its  population  has  increased  from  161  to  196,  and  its  average  daily  attendance 
from  18  to  63.  Another  district  has  an  increase  of  school  population  from  ?0 
to  58  ;  its  average  daily  attendance  from  13  to  38.  Another  district,  whose 
average  daily  attendance  has  increased  from  18  to  27,  has  in  the  school  popu- 
lation an  increase  of  one.  In  another  district  the  population  decreased  2,  and 
its  average  daily  attendance  increased  from  6  to  16. 

This  Commissioner  attributes  these  changes,  "  1st,  To  better  teachers  pro- 
duced by  our  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools  ;  2d,  To  better  and  more  general 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  good  schools ;  3d,  To  tlie  inevitable  progress 
towards  improvement." 

Another  Commissioner  writes  that  in  the  agricultural  districts  he  has  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  material  change  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  for 
the   past   twenty-five  years,  and  cites,  as  a  case  to  illustrate  his  statement,  his 
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own  district,  where  he  has  always  lived— there  the  attendance  does  not  vary 
one  per  cent ,  and  thinks  this  a  fair  illnstration  of  others  similarly  situated. 

Another  commissioner  thinks  there  is  a  change,  yet  adds  that  he  believes  the 
average  attendance  for  the  entire  year,  compared  with  the  number  of  chiklreo 
of  school  age  in  the  several  districts,  is  belter  than  it  was  twenty -five  years 
ago.  This  commissioner  accounts  for  these  changes  by  saying  there  is  a  lack 
of  children  ;  families  are  not  as  large  (excepting  Irish,  etc.,  and  their  children 
do  not  attend  school  much  after  they  are  eight  or  nine  years  old)  as  at  the  lime 
referred  to  above,  when  the  name  of  a  parent  was  called  in  order  to  mark  the 
days'  attendance  of  each  family  ;  then  it  was  not  strange  to  note  6,  8,  10,  12  as 
the  nnmber  of  children  from  a  single  family.  Now  you  will  hardly  find  more 
than  the  highest  number  named,  in  the  whole  district,  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ilies that  are  the  permanent  residents.  Secondly,  the  schools  in  the  adjoining 
villages  and  cities  are  better.  Our  State  schools  are  free  and  offer  superior 
advantages. 

Another  commissioner  states  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  constani 
improvement  in  the  public  schools  of  his  commissioner  district  in  every  par- 
ticular during  the  last  twenty  five  years. 

Another  commissioner  says  the  number  of  pupils  novr  attending  district  schools 
**  are  unquestionably  "  less.  Schools  with  which  he  has  been  acfjuainted  prove 
this  fact,  as  the  pupils 'are  fewer  and  those  attending  district  schools  leave  sooner 
to  enter  union  schools  or  academies.  Those  remaining,  becoming  discontented 
by  seeing  their  companions  leave,  have  been  discouraged  and  have  left  school 
younger  for  work  or  idleness. 

A  gentleman  cites  a  district  which,  thirty  years  »go»,  sent  over  seventy  pupils, 
many  of  them  young  men  and  womeii,  to  its  school  —  to-day  this  school  con- 
tains less  than  fifteen  children.     . 

Another  commis>ioneT  thinks  that  in  the  rural  schools  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  is  not  as  great  as  in  1858.  *'  The  whole  number  taught  in  our  county 
during  that  year  was  12,285,  of  which  number  2,264  attended  school  less  than 
tw^o  months,  and  4,693  less  than  four  months.  Our  county,  however,  embraced 
one  more  town  at  that  time — the  largest  lown  having  since  been  set  off  into 
Schuyler  County,"  "  The  reasons  are,  more  of  the  older  pupils  go  away  from 
home  to  attend  high  schools,  normal  schools,  etc.,  there  being  more  of  these 
sciiools  than  in  1853,  and  it  being  more  fasMonal'e  to  attend  the  high  schools. 
Another  cause  is  that  there  are  not  so  many  children  of  school  age,  large  fam- 
ilies being  considered  ohjecliona'Dle  by  niany.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
then  to  raise  famihes  of  ten  or  twelve  children  \  now  two  or  three  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  parents  in  that  direction." 

Question  V. 

Has  there  been  a  tendency  either  to  increase  or  to  decrease  the  number,  size, 
and  importance  of  graded  or  of  union  schools, within  the  above  named  period 
ot  years  ? 
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Question  VI. 

Supposing  changes,  what  is  your  theory  as  to  the  efficient  causes  thereof,  citing 
illustrative  cases  ? 

Two  commissioners  report  that  there  are  no  union  graded  schools  in  their 
districts  — one  or  two  say  nothing  upon  the  point —  all  the  rest  are  unanimous 
in  reporting  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  number,  size  and  importance  of  these 
schools  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

One  commissioner  writes  that  his  theory  for  these  changes  is,  "that  belter 
work  may  be  done  at  less  cost  by  a  division  of  pupils  according  to  some  stan- 
dard, and  by  giving  to  each,  department  a  teacher  adapted  to  the  work  in  that 
department  rather  than  to  give  all  kinds  of  work  to  one  person." 

Another  commissioner  says,  "  a  better  sense  of  the  importance  of  education." 

Another  commissioner  says  it  "is  because  they  receive  the  better  class  of 
scholars  from  the  rural  districts.  Better  teachers  are  employed,  better  super- 
vision is  secured,  more  interest  introduced,  and  parents  find  it  pays  even  to 
board  their  children  away  fiom  home  in  order  to  secure  these  benefits." 

Another  commissioner  attributes  the  cause  to  a  demand  of  the  people  for  a 
higher  and  more  finished  education  than  can  be  obtained  in  rural  schools. 

Another  commissioner  thinks  the  causes  may  be  summed  up  in  this — '*  better 
home  advantages." 

Another  commissioner  assigns  as  the  cause,  "  one  teacher  can  do  more  eflec- 
tual  work  in  a  graded  school." 

Another  commissioner  regards  the  cause  to  be  a  desire  for  higher  education  at 
less  expense. 

Another  commissioner  gives  as  one  reason,  "  better  teachers  ard,  I  might  say, 
better  school  buildings." 

Another  commissioner  says,  "  they  give  better  advantages." 

Another  commissioner  says,  "  the  increased  interest  of  the  people  in  common- 
school  education,  and  the  conviction  that  the  ungraded  school  does  not  do  the 
work  required,  citing  in  proof  three  towns,  one  of  wh'ch  is  now  enjoying  its 
grHded  school,  another  has  just  voted  a  Union  School  for  these  very  reasons, 
and  still  another  is  about  to  do  so." 

Another  commissioner  says,  "  of  the  only  Union  Free  School  in  this  district, 
that  it  was  established  in  order  that  the  village  might  possess  better  advantages 
for  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  and  also  of  a  High  School  ;"  and  he 
tliinks  if  other  changes  are  made,  they  will  be  for  the  same  reasons. 

One  commissioner  assigns  no  reason  except  the  increase  of  children  in  our 
villages. 

Another  commissioner  claims  that  thus  better  teachers  can  be  secured,  and 
hence  better  results. 

Another  commistrioner  writes,  '*  that  parents  find  their  children  receive  a  f«ir 
business  education  at  much  less  expense,  and  at  home  ;  and  the  doors  are  open 
alike  to  rich  and  poor." 

Again,  one  writes  that  "  the  tendency  has  been  and  is  to  increase  the  number, 
size,  and  importance  of  both  union  and  graded  Khools.     Reasons  are  a  de- 
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mand  for  greater  thoroughness  in  the  studies  pursued,  which  can  better  be 
accomplished  by  the  consolidation  of  districts,  the  supervision  of  an  intelli- 
gent board  of  education,  and  the  consequent  employment  of  a  thoroughly 
efficient  corps  of  teachers.  This  results  as  a  natural  consequence,  as  the  best 
talent  tends  towards  those  schools  which  ofier  the  longest  terms  even  at  reduced 
wages,  where  the  occupant  of  a  position  from  principal  to  subordinate  is  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  single  trustee.  Secondly,  instead  of  entertaining  the 
mischievous  idea  that  the  children  must  ^e  sent  away  from  home  at  a  tender 
age  to  secure  advantages  superior  to  those  offered  by  the  average  common 
school,  parents  have  conceived  the  more  sensible  plan  of  bringing  these  advan- 
tages to  their  children.  This  they  have  been  able  to  do  by  availirg  themselves 
of  the  talent  as  sent  out  by  the  various  Normal  Schools  throughout  the  State, 
for  almost  invariably  you  will  find  either  graduates  or  undergraduates  in  these 
schools.  This  man  says,  "  I  attribute  the  establishment  of  the  large  union 
school  to  my  being  able  to  convince  the  people  there  that  they  could  not  have 
a  good  school  without  it." 

Another  writes  that  in  a  village  school  in  1860,  one  fourth  of  the  children  of 
the  district  attended  school ;  in  1877  nearly  one-half  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  attended,  making  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  more 
than  that  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  length  of  time  taught. 

In  another  village  school  in  1857,  the  district  reported  ninety-eight  children, 
kept  a  school  for  thirty  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  hundred  dollars  and  had 
an  attendance  of  thirty-nine.  In  1877  it  reported  116  pupils,  kept  a  school 
forty-three  weeks  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  fifty  two. 

This  commissioner,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  best  schools  in  his  charge,  states 
that  in  1854  it  was  taught  in  a  little  room  by  a  young  man  for  |12  per  month, 
and  he  boarded  around.  The  number  of  children  he  was  unable  to  give,  as  the 
records  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  teacher  says  he  taught  five  months  and 
thought  the  school  averaged  about  thirty.  The  population  was  at  that  time 
about  one  half  of  the  present  number.  In  1877  it  reported  an  attendance  of 
seventy-three,  and  a  school  was  taught  forty-one  weeks  by  two  teachers.  In 
these  cases  the  population  is  largely  composed  of  foreigners.  In  some  families 
are  grown  persons  of  thirty-five  and  forty  years  of  age  who  can  barely  write 
their  names,  while  their  brothers  and  si&ttrs  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years 
are  well  grounded  in  the  common  English  branches.  The  cause  for  this  im- 
provement seems  to  be,  that  "  the  parties  that  vote  and  lay  the  taxes  and  appro- 
priate tie  money  are  not  the  ones  who  pay.  When  every  person  paid  for  the 
education  of  bis  own  children,  the  attendance  was  small,  the  teachers  were 
those  who  could  work  cheap,  and  the  schools  were  only  taught  long  enough  to 
draw  the  pubhc  money.  Especially  was  this  the  case  where  many  of  the 
patrons  were  foreigners,  unat  le  to  read  or  write  perhaps,  and  needing  every 
cent  for  more  substantial  purposes." 

Another  attributes  the  inciease  to '*  the  customs,  habits,  wealth,  living, 
prodigality,  etc.,  of  the  people,  together  with  a  desire  to  be  in  places  which  are 
centres,  which  have  had  much  to  do  with  it;  and  the  district  which  had  in  it  a 
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small  village  or  hamlet  has  had  its  territory  enlarged  by  additions  thereto  from 
adjoining  districts.  It  has  become  very  fashionable  to  go  away  to  school,  even 
if  the  one  at  home  be  better  ;  and  many  witLin  six  or  eight  miles  ot  a  thriving 
town  or  city  go  there,  if  they  can  not  induce  their  parents  to  send  them  to  a 
second  rate  boarding  school.  Two  towns  which  employed  but  three  teachers, 
now  employ  twenty  and  six,  and  with  these  two  exceptions  there  were  no  dis- 
tricts that  employed  more  than  one  teacher  ;  now  there  are  four  besides  ihe 
two  above  mentioned  in  this  commissioner  district  that  employ  from  two  to 
four  each." 

Again,  one  commissioner  says,  that  "  by  comparing  the  school  statistics  on 
file  in  his  olfice,  I- find  that  five  additional  departments  have  been  formed 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  number  of  graduates  of  Normal  Schools 
teaching  here  has  increased  by  nine,  and  this  wliile  the  population 
has  remained  the  same.  The  causes  which  have  contributed  most 
to  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  in  my  judgment,  aie  the  abolition  of  the 
rate  bill,  and  ihe  inauguration  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  Kormal  Schools,  and 
(notwithstanding  the  hue  and  cry  against  it)  the  present  system  ot  school  super- 
vision " 

Another  says  :  "  In  my  district,  in  five  or  six  years,  just  about  seven  schools 
have  changed  from  common  district  to  union  or  graded  schools,  of  two  or 
more  departments.  These  changes  have  been  made  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  something  better  than  the  common  district  school  of  the  present 
time." 

•'  There  has  been  one  union  school  organized  in  this  commissioner  district  in 
the  past  four  years,"  says  another  commissioner.  He  gives  as  his  reason  that 
it  affords  a  more  suitable  opportunity  for  teachers  to  better  or  more  thoroughly 
prepare  themselves  for  teaching. 

Another  gives  an  increase  of  graded  schools  and  a  decrease  of  academies ; 
*'  because  it  is  believed  that  graded  schools  can  do  more  effective  work,  ow  ing 
to  their  organization.  Tuition  is  free  to  those  living  in  the  district.  Fiee 
tuition  and  books  draw  away  many  to  Normal  Schools." 

By  a  happy  chance  I  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  consult  a  book  of  min- 
utes kept  by  the  clerk  of  a  school  district,  which  contains  occasional  statistics 
from  the  year  1834  downwards  to  the  present  time.  Selecting  somewhat  at 
random,  the  following  are  noted  : 

In  1887  there  were  in  the  district  53  children  between  the  ages  5  and  16 
years  ;  50  of  these  were  taught  in  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  In  1840 
the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  16  was  49,  and  the  number 
taught  was  60.  In  1841,  the  number  of  children  was  45;  the  number  taught 
was  64.  In  1842,  the  number  of  children  was  48 ;  the  number  attending 
school  w^as  55.  In  1843,  the  numbers  were,  respectively,  42  and  61 ;  in  1844, 
88  and  29.    This  school  numbers  only  about  10  pupils  at  the  present  time. 

These  statistics  show  that  those  over  sixteen  years  of  age  attended  school  in 
pronounced  numbers  during  those  years.  This  district  was  only  a  sample  of 
the  rural  school  at  one  time  in  its  history. 
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Consulting  reports,  there  appear  the  following  facts  concerning  the  number 
of  school  dislricts  in  the  State: 

In  1851  there  were 11,479 

In  1867  there  were 11,722 

In  16  years  there  was  a  gain  of 243 

In  1877  there  were 11,287 

This  shows  a  decrease  since  1867,  or  within  10  years,  of  445  districts  ;  and  a 
total  decrease  since  1851,  or  during  the  last  26  years,  of  192  school  districts. 
Question  VII. 

How  do  the  studies  found  in  our  rural  schools,  at  the  present  time,  compare 
in  number  and  in  kind  with  those  of  former  years  named  above?    Please  give 
lists. 
Question  VIII. 

In  your  opinion,  how  do  the  thoroughness,  efficiency,  and  general  value  of 
the  rural  schools  at  the  present  compare  with  those  of  twenty-five  or  more 
years  ago  ? 

Any  additional  data  which  you  can  add  to  the  above,  it  being  upon  this  gen- 
eral problem,  will  be  most  acceptable.  Trusting  that  your  interest  in  the  com- 
mon cause  will  plead  my  excuse  for  troubling  you  with  this  circular  letter,  and 
hoping  for  an  early  answer  to  the  above,  I  have  tLe  honor  to  remain,  etc. 

One  commissioner  says  that  the  studies  of  our  rural  schools  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  twenty  years  ago,  both  in  number  and  kind,  and  also 
that  the  thoroughness,  efficiency,  and  general  value  of  the  schools  compare 
favorably. 

Another  commissioner  thinks  they  pursue  nearly  the  same  branches  of  study 
now  as  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  viz.  as  a 

Former  List.  Present  List. 

Re-tding,  Reading,         Philosoph}--, 

Writing,  Willing,         Astronomy, 

Spellirg,  Spelling,         Physiolog}^ 

Grammar,  Grammar,      Drawing, 

Geograp^'y,  Geography,    Int.  Arithmetic, 

Arithmetic,  Arithmetic,    Civil  Government, 

Algebra,  Algebra,         Natural  Philosophy, 

History,         Book-keeping, 
'  Rhetoric,       Geometry. 

One  commissioner  sends  the  list  of  studies  actually  pursued  twenty-five 
years  ago  as  being  : 

Arithmetic,  Reading, 

Grammar,  Spelling. 

Now  the  studies  of  all  the  schools  of  the  121  districts  under  his  jurisdiction 
are  ; 

Readinir,  Geography, 

Spelling,  U.  S.  History, 
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Arithmetic,  Civil  Government, 

Grammar,  Science  ot  Peumanfchip, 

and  in  many  sctiools  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

He  also  says  that  in  his  opinion  the  schools  have  greatly  advanced  in 
thoroughness,  efficiency,  and  general  value.  "I  have  learned  from  a  reliable 
source  that  twenty-five  years  ago  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  Arithmetic  were 
floundering  along  in  fractions ;  now  the  highest  principles  of  Arithmetic  are 
taught  in  all  the  schools.  Then  Geography  was  a  study  of  memory  only  ;  now 
it  is  a  study  of  memory,  science,  and  skill.  Then  only  one  or  two  pupils  of  a 
school  studied  Grammar  ;  now  all  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  lo  pursue 
the  study  of  Grammar  are  receiving  oral  instruction  in  language.  Then,  until 
pupils  had  completed  their  second  or  third  year  of  school,  they  were  confined 
to  reading  and  spelling,  commencing  with  letters  ;  now  they  commence  with 
words,  and  at  the  same  stage  are  instructed  in  number,  place,  and  language." 

Also  the  same  as  regards  efficiency — that  is,  it  compares  favorably. 

Another  commissioner  thinks  the  former  list  is  augmented  at  present  by 
many  so-called  higher  branches.  As  to  thoroughness,  efficiency,  and  general 
value,  the  comparison  is  favorable. 

Another  commissioner  thinks  that  the  present  list  of  studies  is  greater  than 
formerly,  and  consider  our  present  schools  much  more  efficient  and  valuable 
than  formerly. 

Another  commissioner  considers  the  present  curriculum  of  studies  some- 
what enlarged.  In  thoroughness,  efficiency,  and  general  value  the  schoo's  are 
decidedly  in  advance. 

Another  commisioner  considers  the  change  of  studies  to  be  slight,  but  in 
method  and  effxiency  for  the  better. 

iigain,  one  says  the  number  of  studies  Is  greater  at  present,  but  the  work 
done  is  more  thorough  and  efficient. 

Again,  a  commissioner  considers  the  number  about  the  same,  and  "believes 
the  rural  schools  of  to-day  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  twenty-five 
years  ago." 

Another  commissioner  considers  the  present  list  of  studies  increased,  and 
that  in  efficiency  the  comparison  is  favorable  to  the  schools  of  the  present. 

Another  commissioner  says  more  studies  are  taken  by  the  pupils,  and  the 
schools  are  more  thorough,  efficient,  and  practical. 

Still  another  finds  but  few  changes  in  the  studies  pursued.  Hfe  thinks  "  the 
schools  of  to-day  do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  first  cause  is  that  the  teacheis  are  not  of  the  same  standard  they 
were  at  that  time.  Second,  on  account  of  the  ages  of  the  scholars  being  less 
caused,  perhaps,  by  attending  higher  schools  as  soon  they  get  a  little  advauced' 
Cheap  teachers,  poor  teachers,  and  the  loss  of  all  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation by  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  are  some  of  the  causes  of  their  inefficiency 
and  want  of  thoroughness. 

Another  commissioner  considers  the  range  of  studies  wider  now  than  formerly. 
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He  also  thinks  the  ''  branches  are  better  taught  but  owing  to  tlie  younger  state 
of  ihe  pupils  they  may  not  be  more  thoroughly  understood.  Another  drawback 
to  their  present  efficiency  is  the  power  the  childless  lax-payer  is  able  to  exert 
at  school  meetings." 

Another  commissioner  says  the  studies  pursued  now  are  considerably  differ- 
ent. Twenty-five  years  ago,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  gt-ography,  and  occa- 
s'oaally  grammar  were  pui-sued.  Now  all  Ihe  above  studies  are  pursued 
together  with  history,  science  of  government,  drawing  and  the  cream  or  s  aple 
of  common  sense  of  geology,  astronomy,  physiology  and  the  moral  obligations 
of  pupils  to  parents  and  their  country,  and  their  recipocal  relations  to  each  other 
and  society." 

Another  commissioner  writes  that  the  studies  are  about  the  same,  excluding 
the  "  ologies,  osophies  and  ornamentals,"  and  decides  that  their  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  are  "  vastly  improved." 

Again,  a  commissioner  writes  that  grammar  is  poorly^  taught  in  many  more 
of  the  schools  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  range  of  studies  is  some- 
w  hat  enlarged.  Yet  the  rural  schools  are  at  present  more  efficient  and  of 
greater  value. 

Another  considers  the  Ifst  of  studies  increased  by  one  or  more.  Thinks  the 
schools  are  more  thoroughly  taught  and  better  governed  than  in  former  days ; 
that  methods  of  teaching  have  been  improved  much. 

Another  thinks  the  union  and  graded  school  tends  to  diminish  the  efficiency 
of  the  common  school. 

Another  says  he  thinks  the  union  and  graded  schools  are  better,  and  this 
fact  has  tended  to  diminish  the  interest  and  efficiency  of  the  average  district 
school. 

Another  says,  *'  the  studies  are  much  the  same,  only  that  at  a  former  period 
elementary  philosophy,  physiology  and  chemistry  were  taught,  while  at  the 
present  they  are  not  found  in  the  schools.  We  have  now  reading,  writing,  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra  and  history."  This  question  the  writer 
considers  ''  the  most  difficult  to  answer  because  there  has  been  such  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  conception  of  to-day  (as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago)  as 
to  what  is,  and  w^hat  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  teacher,  while  the  charac- 
teristics composing  the  schools  are  so  entiiely  different  that  a  comparison  of  the 
schools  of  the  two  periods  in  question  must  of  necessity  result  both  favorably^ 
and  unfavorably  for  each  "  He  says  :  "Again,  I  must  repeat  that  the  mcst 
lavorable  results  are  observable  in  those  schools  under  the  supervision  of 
teachers  with  normal  training,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  each  year's  experience 
will  but  the  more  certainly  establish  the  fact  that  the  normal  schools  of  the 
State  aie  not  only  a  national  but  a  world  wide  blessing." 

'  The  studies  now  pursued  are  much  more  varied  and  advanced  than 
formerly,"  says  another  Commissioner.  "  In  thoroughness,  efficiency,  and 
general  value  the  schools,  intellectually,  have  advanced  as  much  as  thty  have 
materially,  or  outwardly.  Morally,  they  have  not  shown  as  desirable  a 
progress  " 
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Anolher  says,  "  the  list  of  studies  is  greater.  As  to  efficiency,  etc.,  they  are 
belter.  Were  it  not  ior  the  demand  fc^r  cheap  teachers  (which  is  holh  injurious 
and  disgraceful)  our  schools  would  he  much  Letter  than  they  now  are.  The 
people  -want  the  public  money  to  pay  the  entire  expense.  Agj.iu,  childiei> 
tiuish  their  education  and  have  a  more  general  knowledge  at  an  earlier  age 
than  they  did  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  After  they  commence  school^ 
more  attend  regularly  and  continue  in  school  \intil  they  finish,  which  account* 
for  the  above  results." 

Another  thinks  studies  are  more  advanced,  owing  to  better  informed  and 
more  efficient  teachers  and  better  wa-^s  of  presenting  subjects  in  text  books; 
better  teachers,  because  of  better  facili'ies  for  preparing  teachers,  in  formal 
Schools  particularly.     They  are  more  efficient,  for  reasons  given  above. 

Another  writes  that  "  studies  are  about  the  same  in  the  majority  of  schools-. 
The  thoroughness,  efficiency,  and  valne  of  the  rural  schools  are  not  as  great  as 
they  ought  to  or  might  be."  He  thinks  there  should  be  "  a  uniform  standard  ofi" 
qualifications  of  teachers  in  the  diflerent  grades.  Some  Commissioners  try  to 
tlevale  the  standard  of  qualifications,  while  others  lower  it." 

Another  thinks  more  studies  are  pursired  now  than  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  He  also  believes  "  the  schools  to  be  better  now  than  in  1853  ;  the  instruc- 
tion has  greater  scope;  presume  the  pupils  of  '53  understood  arithmetic  as 
well.  It  would  hardly  do  for  me  to  consider  the  schools  of  this  couuly  less 
efficieut  than  in  '53,  especiallv  as  I  have  had  so  much  to  d©  with  them  tor  six 
years  past.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  our  schools  ought  to  do  better  work 
than  they  now  do.  When  we  consider  that  the  school  tax  is  larger  than  r.lJ 
others  combined,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  some  who  havu  no  children  com- 
plain. One  great  draw-back  to  our  schools  is  the  frequent  change  ol  teachers 
most  of  them  changing  eYery  term — too  much  patch-work  about  it.  I  have 
been  urging  our  district  to  change  their  custom  in  this  respect,  and  also  io 
regard  to  school  terms.  As  it  is  now,  the  district  sihools  are  in  session  dur- 
ing July  and  August,  the  worst  time  in  the  year  lor  study,  and  a  time  when 
children  are  most  needed  at  home  in  the  rural  districts.  !Now  there  is  usually 
a  vacaiion  during  September  and  October.  Several  districts  have  already 
changed — having  three  terms  instead  of  two.  The  average  attendance  is- 
better  after  such  a  Change." 

IV.      RECAPlTULATIOiN   OF   LeTTEKS. 

These  Jettei-s  contain  a  multitude  of  facts  for  earnest  study  by  the  thoBghtifu] 
student  of  o»r  public  school  policy. 

Herein  appear  phases  of  the  Common  School  that  argue  of  needs,  that  point 
out  conditions  which  should  be  bettered.  There  is  a  somewhat  marvelous  uni- 
formity of  reasons  assigned  for  certain  phases  which  appear  in  the  schools. 

Time  forbids  that  I  write  much  here  of  the  detailed  matters  that  have  bee» 
presented  in  these  letters.  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  evident  teachings  thai 
are  indicated  —  for  the  data  are  but  so  many  indices  pointing  the  way  in  wiiicb 
the  present;  times  and  events  are  teading. 


Amidst  all  these  opinions,  however  various  ia  the  minute  stnteuients,  there 
appear  clearly  the  following  facts  ; 

1.  That  the  common  or  rural  schools  are  diminishing  in  number, 

2.  That  the  number  of  pupils  that  attend  these  schools  is  decreasing. 

3.  That  the  average  ages  of  these  pupils  is  materially  lessening. 

4.  That  these  changes,  while  steadily  going  forward,  are  not  uniformly 
perceptible  in  all  the  counties. 

5.  That  the  union  graded  schools  are  increasing  in  number  and  in  importance 
—  and  that  they  are  considered  as  bringing  the  high  school  adv^antages  nearer 
home- 

6.  That  the  rural  school  population  is  gradually  diminishing  in  number, 

7.  That  the  population  of  the  State  is  more  or  less  rapidly  gravitating  towards 
centres 

These  things  being  true,  it  is  unmistakably  evident  that  the  common  school  of 
to-day  is  quite  a  different  element  in  our  State  policy  from  what  it  was  years 
ago  when  it  was  before  our  State  for  legislation.  The  rural  school  was  then  the 
powerful  school,  tilled  with  young  men  and  young  women,  who  were  the  mass 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  youth  of  the  entire  State.  To-day  the  rural  school 
is  the  very  elementary  school,  with  its  little  children,  scarcely  a  young  man  or  a 
young  woman  being  found  therein.  The  loci  of  the  strength  of  the  common 
schools  have  moved  into  centres,  following  the  population — the  backwoods 
themselves  even  have  fled,  and  with  them  the  large  rural  school  with  its  pack 
of  big  boys  and  girls.  Herein  then  consists  the  law  of  the  rural  district  school  ; 
That  it  inevitably  gravitates  toward  the  village  —  this  school  is  apparently  not 
permanent  to  the  rural  country. 

In  this  are  the  district  schools  but  following  the  law  of  tendency  whi(h 
governs  the  places  of  business,  and  thecliurches.  The  little  store,  and  smithy, 
and  church  at  the  cross  roads  in  former  days,  are  now  desolate  —  the  sugar  is 
not  told  out,  the  anvil  is  not  rung,  the  Word  is  not  preached  there  now  —  all 
have  "■  moved  into  town." 

In  the  Uld  World  this  tendency  of  the  population  to  gather  into  centres  is  a 
striking  feature  as  one  travels  over  the  country  —  long  stretches  of  arable  acres 
under  high  tillage,  and  the  dwellings  not  being  alone  as  here,  but  in  little  ham- 
lets, or  towns,  or  villages  here  and  there.  In  the  long-distant  histoiy  of  the 
future,  the  traveller  will  find  the  same  phenomena  in  the  United  States,  for  even 
now  are  they  becoming  apparent. 

The  necessary  and  legitimate  sequence  of  the  state  of  things  must  now  be- 
obvious.  It  is  that  legislation  by  the  state  must  point  itself  directly  towards 
the  schools  where  they  now  are,  rather  than  towards  where  they  were  years  ago» 
If  the  schools  are  to  be  helped.  The  schools  follow  an  inoperative  law  of  state; 
development,  and  the  state  legislation  should  follow  the  schools. 

With  all  this  centralization  of  the  population  in  fact  there  follow  the  desire  to 
centralize  power.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  centralized  power  has.  foU 
lowed  the  notion  of  the  common  school  in  the  fact  of  school  support  by  a  prop- 
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erty  tax,  and  by  a  compulsory  attendance  law  —  it  now  further  appears  in  the 
discussion  of  the  township  system  of  supervision  which  is  desired.  The  very 
first  experiment,  that  of  1795-1800,  embodied  practically  the  elements  of  this 
same  idea,  as  has  been  shown  —  or  that  of  a  town  commission  —  then  came  the 
county  superintendent —  then  the  town  superintendent  —  then  the  present  com- 
missioner system  —  all  of  these  are  phases  of  the  notion  of  supervision,  which 
is  but  another  name  for  centralized  power.  So  that  this  present  desire  to 
inaugurate  a  township  board  in  place  of  the  various  trustees  is  an  effort  to  add 
more  to  the  centralized  power  over  the  schools. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  business  that  the  greatest  return  from  any  outlay  is  fro»o 
good  supervision.  This  is  conceded  in  practical  business  as  an  inevitable  law 
of  production.  But  our  people  are  yet  tender  of  this  in  politics,  and  with  too 
much  right,  often  times,  on  their  side,  because  men  holding  so  much  power  so 
very  frequently  prostitute  it  to  the  basest  purposes  of  self-aggrandizement. 
Were  our  public  officers  all  high  minded,  honorable,  unselfish  men  in  tlie  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  the  people  would  soon  be  as  willing  to  recognize  tlie 
value  of  centralized  authority  in  public  business  as  they  now  are  in  private 
affairs,  for  this  is  the  pronounced  law  of  the  business  world. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  note  another  influence  which  has  operated  upon  the 
common  school.  I  call  attention  to  it  here  as  an  obvious  fact,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  rather  than  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  it.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  two 
ideas  which  are  found  in  our  schools  of  the  state  —  the  Holland  or  free  school 
notion  for  the  masses,  and  the  English  or  classical  tuition  school  for  the  wealthy. 
Both  of  these  have  been  fostered  by  our  state,  the  English  longest  and  uninter- 
ruptedly. The  Regents'  certificate  is  considered  the  bridge  over  which  the 
ambitious  pupil  passes  from  the  common  Jlinglish  studies  into  the  higher  En- 
glish and  classical,  These  examinations  are  very  properly  within  the  reach  of 
the  average  pupil  —  hence  there  is  awakened  the  ambition  to  secure  the  certifi- 
cate even  in  the  rural  schools,  now  permitted.  Now  observe  the  effect  upon 
the  pupil.  With  this  document  he  gains  admission  to  any  academy  or  semin- 
ary in  the  authorized  list.  These  schools  are,  in  their  spirit  and  practice,  un- 
graded— the  pupil  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  drop  his  common  English  branches 
without  more  ado,  and  devote  his  energies  to  the  higher  and  classical  studies. 
This  state  of  things  is  necessarily  followed  by  its  inevitable  consequences, 
which  are  these  —  the  pupil  is  not  duly  impressed  with  the  absolute  importance 
of  tie  common  English  branches,  he  drops  them  before  he  is  well  in  hand  with 
them,  he  regards  them  as  a  stumbling  block  over  which  he  must  go  on  his  way 
to  the  advanced  studies,  he  drops  them  as  soon  as  he  may,  he  pursues  his  higher 
branches,  he  goes  out  to  teach.  With  all  of  these  antecedents  and  influences, 
how  and  what  will  he  probably  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state?  The 
voice  of  the  land,  including  that  of  the  Regents,  as  shown  by  their  examinations, 
is  that  our  common  schools  are  lamentably  deficient  in  thoroughness  in  the  com- 
mon branches.  Is  it  any  marvel  ?  Could  one  expect  otherwise,  under  the  law 
of  circumstances?  I  say  not  this  to  criticise,  but  to  do  my  duty  as  a  friend  to 
all  the  schools,  and  to  thorough  education. 
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V.    Inferences  from  the  Foregoing. 
Having  stated  the  historical  growth  of  our  school  ideas  and  pointed  out  tiie 
laws  of  tendency  in  both  school  and  state  development,  it  remains  to  draw  in- 
ferences therefrom. 

1.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  purposes  of  our  schools  in  the  State  lack 
homogeniety.  As  far  as  possible  this  should  be  corrected  and  unified,  which 
probably  can  only  be  accomplished  Jn  thelineof  compromising  upon  the  needs 
wiiich  inevitably  follow  the  law  of  centralization  in  the  growth  of  a  state  pop- 
ulation —  that  is,  the  notion  of  the  common  school  and  that  of  the  secondary 
classical  school  must  be  harmonized  in  the  upper  or  high  school  idea  that  has 
evolved  itself  from  the  common  school,  and  which  looks  towards  both  the  pro- 
ductive labor  of  life  and  the  liberal  education  which  leads  to  the  professions. 

Absolute  homogeneity  of  school  purposes  will  not  exist  in  the  State,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  historical  antecedents  which  have  been  tr;iccd,  uniil  all 
the  school  supervision  in  the  State  shall  be  in  the  power  of  some  one  central 
authority.  However  well  and  ably  the  powers  now  in  supervisory  authority 
may  discharge  their  duties,  yet  the  absence  of  oneness  is  often  apparent,  and 
hence  defects  must  the  longer  continue.  The  two  school  ideas  which  obtained 
a  footing  in  the  State  should  be  guided  into  unity  of  purpose. 

2.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  compare  the  graded  school,  which  is  of 
the  common-school  idea,  with  the  academy,  which  is  the  tuition-school  notion. 
The  graded  school  is  based  upon  the  well-established  business  principle  of 
division  of  labor  in  production  ;  being  independent  of  tuition,  it  can  insist 
upon  thorough  scholarship  without  any  fear  of  capricious  choice  or  wiiim 
of  the  pupil.  The  grading  includes,  usually,  the  higher  English  and  classical 
etudifcs.  The  academy  is  a  school  where  choice  and  caprice  too  often  deter- 
mine the  branches  in  tie  course  pursued.  As  the  law  of  tendency  has  made 
itself  felt  these  schools  have  adopted,  from  necessity  to  life,  more  and  more  of 
what  are  called  *'  Practical "  or  "  Business  Courses."  The  very  latest  phase  of 
this  tendency  is  the  announcement  that "  dress-making  is  to  be  taught  at 
Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mas'."— this  being  appended  to  the  announce- 
ment :  "  The  average  salary  of  female  teachers  in  Boston  is  $500 ;  that  of  good 
cutters  is  $1,200." 

"Lassell  Seminary  issues  a  circular  on  its  new  department  of  instruction, 
dress-making,  and  giving  full  particulars  :  *  A  teacher  of  large  experience— 
herself  a  practical  dress-maker — will  instruct  a  volunteer  class  in  S.  B.  Tay- 
lor's system  of  cutting  and  fitting.  This  method  is  now  generally  adopted  \  y 
first-class  establishments  for  dress  making.  It  applies,  not  only  to  dresses,  but 
to  under  and  outer  garments  as  well.  It  teaches  to  take  correct  measures,  and 
from  these  to  draft  and  cut  with  accuracy.  These  being  thoroughly  acquired, 
basting  will  be  taught,  so  that  each  may  test  her  knowledge  and  be  able  to  use 
it.  The  teacher  binds  herself  to  hold  her  class  till  each  one  masters  and 
applies  the   principles.     Terms  for  the  entire  course  of  instruction,  including 


square,  sel  of  scules,  measure,  and  iostructiou-book  (these   becoming   the  stu- 
dent's property  and  useful  always),  $20.00.'  " 

But  notice,  that  in  the  primary  schools  of  England  this  work  is  quite  sub- 
stantially done,  for  the  code  specifies  that  the  little  girls  from  three  to  five 
years  ot  age  are  taught  to  thread  needles  and  to  hem.  They  are  continued  in 
this  work,  by  regular  course,  until  they  are  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  at 
which  time  they  are  proficient  in  "cutting  out  any  plain  garment  and  fixing 
it  for  a  Junior  Class."  Their  work  affeo  includes  knitting,  darning,  and 
patching. 

3.  Shall  the  graded  school  direct  its  upper  studies  towards  a  liberal  culture, 
usually  known  under  the  name  of  college  ?  This  question  is  the  very  bone  of 
contention  in  the  land.  Following  the  English  idea,  which  has  mainly  reigned 
supreme  in  the  tuition  schools  and  which  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  our  State 
in  its  second  stage  of  tendency,  the  upper  grades  were  faced  towards  college. 
Is  it  wise  now  to  make  any  change  of  front  ?  In  Boston  the  struggle  has  come 
fairly  out —  Harvard  College  was  the  goal  —  lately  the  Boston  school  of  Tech- 
nology beckons  towards  the  upper  courses.  The  tax  payers,  feeling  the  law  of 
state  development  beginning  to  be  near,  demanded  that  the  uppercourses  should 
be  modified  so  as  to  face  the  School  of  Technology  as  well  as  the  College.  H(.w- 
ever  the  case  now  hangs  in'limbo,  the  Technical  School  must  win  in  the  end  — 
it  is  but  according  to  law  of  growth.  Feeling,  as  I  do,  the  force  of  inevitable 
history,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  in  favor  of  so  modifying  the  upper  courses 
of  study  in  the  higher  grades  that  a  preparation  for  the  demands  of  business 
shall  be  satisfied,  as  well  as  the  requirements  for  college.  This  was  the  purpose 
of  the  high  school  idea  in  New  York  city  in  1842.  The  particular  line  of  in- 
dustry which  shall  be  favored  must  depend  upon  economic  principles. 

In  this  view  it  will  be  well  for  our  city  schools  to  consider,  as  they  must  in 
time,  the  economic  handicraft  arts  which  may  be  introduced  to  advantage  in 
ttie  lower  grades. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  learned  of  the  action  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  Rochester  in  regard  to  cutting  off"  the  upper  courses  from  the  high  school. 
Although  the  purpose  there  appears  to  be  economic  in  principle,  yet  I  regard  it 
as  really  a  contest  of  courses  of  study. 

4.  Are  high  schools  a  part  of  our  free  school  idea  ?  They  are  simply,  and 
logically,  and  legally,  the  outcome  of  the  law  of  1867,  which  provided  for  and 
encouraged  the  union  graded  schools.  They  are  just  as  much  an  integral  por- 
tion of  our  free  school  notion  as  the  beard  is  a  part  of  the  possibilities  and  ac- 
tualities of  an  eleven  year  old  boy  —  the  high  school  and  the  beard  grow  out  in 
due  time,  because  they  are  native  elements  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  beard 
can  be  cut  ofi",  but  it  will  grow  out  again  —  so  the  state  or  localities  may  cut  ofl:' 
the  high  school,  but  it  must  spring  up  again,  as  long  as  the  law  allows  union 
and  graded  schools  to  exist. 

5.  Another  legitimate  inference  is  this  —  the  common  school  gravitating  to- 
wards the  village,  as  to  its  size  and  importance,  and  the  village  school  being 
converted  into  a  graded  school  with  higher  departments,  it  follows  that  any 
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provisions  which  the  state  may  make  for  preparing  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  which  do  not  include  a  preparation  for  leaching  these 
upper  departments  must  necessarilj^  be  only  a  partial  preparation  for  the  com. 
plete  common  schools.  Here  then  appear  the  duties  of  all  normal  or  profes. 
sional  efforts  for  aiding  teachers. 

6.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  rural  schools  are  actually  only  elemen- 
tary schools  —  that  the  village  schools  are  also  elementary  and  high  schools. 
This  state  of  fact  requires  careful  attention.  The  teachers  for  the  rural  schools 
should  be  employed  intelligently  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  state  of  the 
case.  Inasmuch  as  the  relative  grade  of  the  schools  in  any  given  section 
should  be  certainly  known  by  the  one  w  ho  engages  the  teacher  for  the  schools 
—  and  because  an  extended  range  of  acquaintance  among  the  schools  is  essen- 
tial to  this  —  it  must  follow  that  our  present  system  of  supervision  by  district 
trifstees  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  necessities  in  the  case.  At  the  very  least,  a 
township  board  should  exist  to  hire  all  the  teachers  for  the  schools  in  the  town. 
This  board  could  grade  the  teachers  according  to  the  schools,  which  would  be 
a  great  gain  to  all.  But  a  more  logical  inference  in  this  matter  would  make  a 
hiring  power  of  teachers  coextensive  with  the  examining  and  inspecting 
power.  This  alone  would  give  complete  homogeniety.  "What  reason  can  be 
shown  why  the  same  authority  should  be  allowed  to  engage  teachers  in  all  the 
various  wards  of  a  city,  and  to  inspect  the  schools,  that  can  not  be  advanced 
with  equal  force  in  favor  of  putting  all  the  rural  schools  of  a  county  under  one 
board  of  management  in  a  similar  manner?  Too  much  centralization  again? 
How  much  more  would  that  be  than  the  present  power  of  a  commissioner 
which  can  annul  or  withhold  a  certificate,  thus  virtually  exercising  strong 
despotic  power  over  a  school  district  ? 

7.  Under  this  unit  supervision  of  the  schools  in  a  town  or  county,  there  should 
be  established  a  virtual  grading  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the  schools.  Each 
school  should  be  assigned  its  list  of  branches,  and  the  order  in  which  they  must 
be  followed —  let  the  actual  amount  whicli  the  individual  school  shall  pursue 
in  any  given  term  be  left  to  the  capacities  of  the  school.  By  this  arrangement 
much  wiser  outlay  of  energies  would  follow\  This  could  be  carried  out  very 
readily  by  establishing,  substantially,  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  by  topics. 
This  would  easily  accommodate  itself  to  a  uniformity  or  to  a  variety  of  text 
books  in  the  schools.  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  tendency  at  the  present 
time  is  to  introduce  too  many  subjects  of  study  into  our  common  schools, 
especially  as  the  ages  of  the  children  show  them  to  be  so  young.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  some  moment  whether  our  children,  at  the  age  of  their  attendance,  can 
profitably  and  thoroughly  pursue  so  many  studies  as  are  reported. 

8.  Again  :  The  state  assuming  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  the  gen- 
eral supervisionof  them,  and  to  establish  the  school  ages,  it  should  absolutely 
insist  upon  participation  in  its  outlays.  If  education  be  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  warrant  the  devising  and  erecting  of  so  much  and  expensive  macliinery, 
it  would  be  legitimate  to  compel  materials  to  be  at  hand  for  assisting  in  carry- 
ing to  completion  the  intent  of  the  outlay. 


9.  Again  :  These  letters  have  given  sufficient  data  to  predicate  this  :  That 
permanency  of  employment  to  teachers  will  be  better  secured  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  graded  schools  that  are  organized,  and  to  the  duration  of 
tenure  of  and  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  hiring  powers.  These  schools 
give,  usually,  longer  engagements  to  teachers  than  the  ungraded  schools  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  township  system  of  trusteeship  could  secure  this  end 
without  difficulty.  This  would  be  a  pronounced  gain  to  the  profession  (^f 
teaching,  and  would  be  an  inducement  for  young  men  and  women  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  work,  that  would  induce  first-class  talent  to  remain  longer 
in  the  schools. 

10.  Again  :  The  people  are  coming  to  realize  the  value  of  united  efforts  in 
organizing  the  schools  ;  to  understand  that  better  teaching  can  be  done  in 
large  schools  than  in  small  ones,  provided  the  school  be  graded  properly  and  a 
full  staff  of  teachers  be  employed.  Hence  union  schools  will  continue-  to 
increase  in  number  and  in  efficiency.  It  may  be  well  here  to  note  a  point  in 
connection  with  the  staff  of  teachers  to  be  employed  in  any  given  case, 
whether  in  the  rural  school  or  in  the  town  or  city  school.  One  of  the  evils  of 
the  ungraded  rural  school,  where  the  case  happens  sometimes,  is  that  of  plac. 
in g  too  many  pupils  under  one  teacher  for  personal  instruction.  In  no  case 
can  a  teacher  hope  to  do  anything  like  the  most  effective  work  with  over  fifty 
pupils  at  the  outside — better  have  less.  The  only  exceptions  that  can  be  safely 
made  are  with  advanced  pupils,  to  whom  the  lecture  may  suffice,  if  it  ever 
dots  serve  in  full. 

11.  Again  :  Inasmuch  as  the  earlier  legal  school  age  was  between  five  and 
sixteen  years,  which  ages  did  not  include  the  actual  attendance  ;  and  because 
of  this  fact  the  legal  age  was  extended  to  twenty-one  years  ;  and  because  it 
now  appears  again  that  it  is  rarely  seen  that  pupils  attend  our  public  schools 
who  are  over  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age — because  of  these  data  it  may  be 
a  question  of  much  gravity  whether  the  truest  policy  of  the  school  economy 
of  the  State  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  legal  school  age  to  a 
number  of  years  less  than  twenty-one.  But  upon  this  point  I  yet  venture  no 
decided  opinion,  as  I  have  not  studied  it  carefully  enough.  History  calls 
attention  to  it,  however. 

13.  Again  :  Inasmuch  as  the  rural  school  population  is  gradually  diminish- 
ing, thus  holding  the  schools  there  to  an  elementary  standard,  and  the  people 
send  their  older  children  to  the  centres  to  be  educated  at  an  extra  expense, 
should  these  citizens  be  continually  obliged  to  pay  school  taxes  at  home  ? 

History  clearly  discovers  the  fact  that  public  schools  never  can  flourish  in 
the  country  unless  at  State  control.  If  the  State  management  be  withdrawn 
the  schools  all  over  the  State  would  languish  .  this  would  be  a  sore  calamity ; 
it  is  the  prosperity  of  all  of  the  parts  which  constitutes  the  prosperity  of  the 
State.  The  very  advantages  which  the  rural  population  now  enjoy  at  the  cen. 
tres  are  possible,  because  the  State  dispenses  its  benefactions  over  all  of  its 
localities.     Hence,  by  all  principles  of  sound  economy,  let  the  property  of  the 
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State  educate  the  children  of  the  State,  even  to  as  far  as  the  courses  of  studies 
are  graduated. 

13  In  concluding  this  Inquiry  I  indulge  the  hope  and  faith  that  the  educa. 
tional  energies  of  this  State  will  be  continued  in  their  dignit}'  and  power  ;  that 
a  more  enlightened  wisdom  will  direct  this  power,  and  that  a  broader  compre- 
hension of  the  laws  of  tendency  in  schools  and  in  the  State  will  enlarge  our 
conception  of  the  terms  common-school  and  high-school  and  their  relations  to 
the  State,  and  of  the  possibilities  which  are  embodied  in  the  conception. 


THE   AHERICAIV     PUBLIC    SCHOOL.    SYSTEM. 


BY  JOHN  KENNEDY,  NEW  YORK. 


During  the  century  of  our  political  existence  as  a  nation,  the  friends  of 
progress  have  struggled  arduously  to  establish  within  our  borders  an  efficient 
system  of  education.  The  dream  has  been  to  make  intelligence  universal,  so 
as  to  ensure  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions.  As  our  free 
schools  sprung  into  existence  aud  took  on  form  and  efficiency,  they  became  the 
pride  aud  boast  of  our  people.  Till  recently  the  regret  has  been,  not  for  what 
we  have  done,  but  for  what  we  have  not  done.  But  while  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation are  considering  together  how  they  may  advance  the  good  work  and 
supply  the  deficiences  existing  in  our  educational  system,  they  are  suddenly 
beset  by  the  cry  from  certain  quarters  that  we  have  done  already  too  much, 
that  we  must  stop,  that  we  must  pull  down.  Such  a  cry  at  such  a  period  is 
certainly  startling,  and  raises  the  question  whether  our  schools  are  in  danger 
But  whether  or  not  we  are  in  imminent  danger,  we  are  challenged  by  parties 
who  are  deserving  of  a  reply  As  we  listen  we  note  that  the  cry  comes  up 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  the  nation.  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  finds  ringing  accord  in  Dr.  Anderson,  Bishop  McQuade,  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Fitch  and  others  of  New  York.  In  what  spirit  shall  we,  who 
believe  that  our  schools  exist  justly,  answer  these  distinguished  gentlemen  f 
In  the  spirit  of  all  courtesy  and  fairness.  They  are  our  respected  fellow-citi- 
zens; they  have  a  right  to  call  us  to  an  account;  we  have  no  right  to  question 
their  motives  in  so  doing.  It  would  be  a  weakness  on  our  pait  to  seek  to  dis- 
cover in  them  a  bias  or  prejudice  as  the  inspiration  of  the  attack.  They  are 
presumably  disinterested.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  examine  with  care  the 
indictment  they  have  raised,  aud  plead  our  case  with  all  frankness  before  the 
judgment  of  the  people.  If  we  are  innocent  of  the  counts  they  enter,  we  shall 
suffer  nothing  by  a  vigorous  trial;  but  we  may  suffer  much  if  we  permit  judg- 
ment to  be  rendered  against  us  by  default.  Our  worthy  Governor  has  sug- 
gested already,  on  two  occasions,  the  propriety  of  restricting  our  school  sys- 
tem. Necessity  as  well  as  courtesy  would  seem  to  compel  us  to  plead  to  the 
indictment. 

The  case  of  the  opposition  was  most  ably  presented  by  Hon. 'Charles  E. 
Fitch  in  a  paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Watkins.  AVith 
burning  eloquence  and  masterly  argument  he  charged  the  educators  of  the 
United  States  with  having  departed  into  by  and  forbidden  paths  in  providing 
facilities  for  instruction  in  certain  branches  which  he  chooses  to  call  secondary 
education.  The  charge  is  based  on  four  classes  of  argument,  viz:  1st,  histori- 
cal;  ;id,  politico-economical;  3d,  ethical;  4th,  theological.  In  his  historical 
argument,  Mr.  Fitch  charges  us  with  having  departed  from  the  formulas  of  the 
original  founders  of  our  government,  and  with  having  done  things  abhorrent  to 
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their  principles.  He  says  that  they  founded  a  government  essentially  non- 
paternal;  that  education  beyond  the  rudiments  is  patertial,  and  so  violates 
their  formulas.  We  deny;  1st,  that  they  contemplated  a  non-paternal  govern- 
ment, and  2d,  that  they  ^A•ere  opposed  to  free  instruction  in  advanced  branches. 
They  contemplated  a  wise  government,  which  would  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  wrong  or  vitiate  individual  citizens.  That  they 
never  contemplated  restricting  government  to  police  duties  is  evinced  by  the 
acts  and  expressions  of  the  original  colonists,  by  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  the  expressions  of  our  early  statesraeTi,  and  by  the  original  acts  of 
Congress.  Whether  they  should  have  so  restricted  it  is  a  question  to  be  con- 
sidered later;  the  question  at  this  point  is  whether  they  did.  The  original 
colonies  levied  taxes  for  internal  improvements.  That  was  not  a  police  expen- 
diture. The  fathers  who  drafted  the  Constitution  were  hence  habituated  to 
paternal  customs.  Did  they  discard  them  in  the  new  government?  We  must 
look  for  the  answer  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  expressions  of 
the  fathers,  and  in  the  original  acts  of  Congress.  The  Constitution  states  that 
(  (tngress  shall  have  power  to  levy  taxes  in  order  to  '*  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare."  The  "  defence"  for  which  money  is  expended 
is  a  police  function,  but  the  ''welfare"  is  paternal,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fathers.  Washington  used  the  following  language  in  his  address  to 
the  original  Congress  in  1790,  after  recommending  the  same  measures  the  year 
before:  ''You  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  that  can 
better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature. 
Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be  best  promoted  by  aifording  aids  to  semi- 
naries of  learning  already  established,  by  the  institution  of  a  national  univer- 
sity, or  by  any  other  expedient,  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Legislature."  This  language  points  to  three  important  facts,  viz: 
1st.  that  Washington  believed  the  government  had  patronage  to  bestow;  2d, 
that  all  the  rest  believed  so;  3d.  that  science  and  literature  were  ranked  by  the 
fathers  among  the  most  deserving  objects  of  governmental  patronage.  Who 
were  these  men  who  were  of  one  accord  in  these  views  ?  The  men  who  had 
risen  against  governmental  abuse;  the  men  who  had  sounded  the  depths  of 
ethics  in  order  to  produce  the  Declaration;  the  men  who  had  conquered  inde- 
pendence; the  men  who  had  made  the  Constitution.  Never  was  a  generation 
so  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  science  of  governmental  functions;  never  was  a 
body  of  men  better  prepared  to  detect  and  challenge  political  heresy.  That 
Washington's  orthodoxy  was  not  challenged  was  evinced  by  the  acts  of  that 
self-same  Congress  in  bestowing  patronage  ;  bounties  were  granted  by  them  to 
the  fishing  interests.  They  also  pleaded  paternal  motives  in  creating  a 
national  bank,  urging  that  it  would  give  efficiency  to  individual  enterprise 
and  be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country. 
What  has  a  policeman  to  do  with  the  interests  of  trade  and  industry  ?  The 
fathers  never  dreamed  they  were  restricted  to  mere  police  functions.  That 
Washington  was  not  challenged  is  further  evinced  by  his  language  to  Congress 
six  years  later,  as  follows:  "I  have  proposed  to  Congress  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  National  University  and  a  Military  A.cademy.  The  desirable- 
ness of  both  these  institutions  has  so  constantly  increased  with  every  new 
view  I  have  taken  on  the  subject,  that  I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  once 
for  all  calling  your  attention  to  them.  *  *  *  Among  the  motives  to 
such  an  institution,  the  assimilation  of  principles,  opinions,  and  maimers  of 
our  countrymen  by  a  common  education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from  every 
quarter,  well  deserves  attention.  The  more  homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be 
made  in  these  particulars,  the  greater  will  be  our  prospect  of  permanent 
union;  and  a  primary  object  of  such  a  national  institution  should  be  th<^  edu- 
cation of  our  youths  in  the  science  of  government.  In  a  republic,  what  species 
of  knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and  what  duty  more  pressing  on  its 
Legislature  than  to  patronize  a  plan  for  commnicating  it  to  those  who  are  to 
be  the  future  guardians  of  the  country  ?"  These  are  the  very  arguments  that 
have  been  our  shibboleths  from  the  beginning,  and  upon  which  we  are  now 
ringing  the  changes  from  year  to  year.  It  shows  that  "  throughout  the  ages 
one  unceasing  purpose  runs."  But  observe  that  the  fathers  would  begin  by 
patronizing  this  secondary  education  now  so  vigorously  condemned.  Wash- 
ington certainly  did  not  mean  to  restrict  the  university  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  three  "  R's."  If  we  are  heretics,  we  find  that  the  fathers  were  quite  as 
rank  ;  we  are  not  likely  to  be  reclaimed  by  being  sent  to  them  to  learu  ortho- 
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doxy.  This  historical  pillar  of  the  indictment,  therefore,  seems  a  little  shakj. 
But  why  was  the  universiiy  not  established,  when  such  unanimity  of  viewg 
prevailed  in  regard  to  patronage  and  education  •*  Mainly  for  three  reasons^ 
viz:  1st,  the  attention  of  Congress  was  preoccupied  with  the  settlement  of 
questions  growing  out  of  the  war;  2d,  the  treasury  was  heavily  taxed  with  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt  and  the  making  of  necessary  internal  improve- 
ments; 3d,  men  were  feeling  their  way  to  an  adjustment  of  the  functions  of 
btate  and  national  governments,  and  they  apprehended  that  education  was  one 
of  the  popular  interests  that  might  safe  y  be  left  to  the  fosteiin^r  care  of  the 
states  individually.  The  states  were  considered  sovereignties  with  regard  to 
their  iniernal  interests,  with  the  restriction  that  they  could  not  enforce  such 
legislation  as  would  usurp  the  specified  powers  of  Congress  or  be  detrimental  to 
the  national  welfare  The  worried  fathers  tacitly  asked  the  states  to  assume 
the  sacred  trust  of  public  education  while  they  wrestled  with  foreign  in- broglios 
aiid  the  great  niaterial  necessities  of  the  nation.  In  entrusting  education  to  the 
states,  what  formulas  did  the  fathers  give?  "  The  state  has  patronage;  use 
that  patronage  in  making  the  people  intelligent,  homogeneous,  patriotic;  build 
schools,  build  academies,  build  universities." 

Most  of  the  states  cheerfully  accepted  the  trust  and  the  formulas.  The 
states  that  have  built  schools,  built  seminaries,  built  universities,  have  been 
highly  prospered.  They  have  learned  that  education  only  borrows  wealth  to 
return  it  back  to  the  state  a  hundred  fold.  They  have  learned  that  the  state 
which  starves  education  invites  upon  itself  the  direst  ills.  They  have  learned 
that  the  state  which  leaves  its  people  to  grope  their  way  to  wisdom  is  itself 
unwise.  Talk  of  puUing  down  our  public  schools!  You  might  as  well  talk  of 
pulling  down  the  comfort,  the  proi^perity,  the  greatness  which  the  activities  of 
an  intelligent  populace  have  called  into  existence.  But  to  return  to  the  fath- 
ers ;  if  \^  ashington  cajoled  the  people  into  what  Mr.  Fitch  calls  political  heresy, 
did  they  recover  from  the  heresy  after  bis  administration?  They  never  le- 
covered  from  it;  they  were  rank  heretics  all  down  the  long  succession,  even  to 
Piesident  Hayes's  eloquent  revival  of  Washington's  plea.  The  hearts  of  our 
first,  last,  and  all  intermediate  administrations  have  warmed  toward  a  liberal 
public  education.  The  fathers  divided  bitterly  on  certain  questions;  bat  they 
were  unanimous  on  the  propriety  of  securing  certain  public  benefits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state  and  of  making  ample  provision  for  public  education.  The 
fathers  would  be  astonished  at  the  novel  arguments  emp'oyed  to  prove  that 
they  wished  to  govern  as  policemen.  They  were  paternalists;  but  they  distin- 
guished between  a  paternalism  that  vitiates  a  people  and  one  that  quickens  and 
arouses  their  best  activities.  The  wise  Monroe  placed  but  one  restriction  on 
the  paternalism  of  Congress,  which  was  that  |the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
National  Government  muat  be  of  a  strictly  national  character,  and  not  such 
as  would  favor  particular  states  at  the  expense  of  others.  There  were  many 
discussions  among  the  fathers  as  to  the  limitations  of  government;  but  they* 
were  not  the  ''  limitations  "  upon  which  certain  modern  philosophers  have  ex- 
pended much  learning.  They  were  not  disputing  as  to  whether  government 
should  be  certain  things,  but  as  to  which  government  had  jurisdiction  over 
them  :  it  was  a  discussion  of  the  relative  limitations  between  national  and 
state  authorities.  It  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  fathers  regarded  a  strictly  police 
government  as  a  chimera;  and  yet  we  are  called  unrepublican  because  we  do 
not  reverse  the  wishes  and  purposes  of  the  men  who  started  this  republic  on  its 
mission. 

Those  men  knew  their  minds ;  they  were  not  empirics  in  government  science. 
They  had  a  prevision  of  the  necessities  of  ages,  and  they  gave  our  government 
a  character  fitted  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  time.  It  will  be  noted  that  Wash- 
jjigton  placed  great  stress  on  governmental  science  as  a  necessity  of  citizen- 
ship, and  urged  the  instruction  of  it  in  a  public  university.  Yes,  we  will  go  to 
the  fathers  at  the  beginning  of  our  new  century  and  pray  that  we  mav  not  l^e 
incited  to  do  anything  that  jvill  drive  their  benedictions  from  us.  It  does  seem 
that  Mr.  F:tch  has  been  particularly  unfortunate  in  bis  historical  alln-ions;  be 
could  not  have  done  the  cause  of  public  education  a  greater  benefit  than  to  cite 
us  back  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  fathers.  Had  be  stopped  right  there  we 
might  have  construed  his  indictment  into  a  friendly  act,  intended  to  sho^r  u» 
where  we  could  get  aid  and  comfort  in  time  of  need.  But  he  labors  to  prove 
biuise  f  in  earnest.  He  cites  the  separation  of  church  and  state  as  an  organic 
uegatiou  of  paternalism  having  almost  the  sanctity  of  a  positive  law.     A  law  w 
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whom?  Certainly  not  to  all  the  fathers  themselves;  for  they  entirely  ignored 
f-uch  a  construction  and  went  on  doing  paternal  acts  with  impunity.  Mr.  Fitch 
has  labored  hard  to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  fathers,  and  to  give  us  a  ficti- 
titious  ancestry.  He  has  put  a  strained  construction  upon  their  acts  in  order 
to  make  them  substantiate  some  newly-inveoted  dogmas;  to  strengthen  his 
own  position  he  would  make  the  fathers  inconsistent,  a  quality  which  history 
^  ill  never  fasten  upon  them  for  the  simple  reason  tba'  it  was  never  their  char- 
acteristic. The  reasons  that  more  probably  actuated  the  fathers  in  the  separa- 
tion of  church  were  first,  a  regard  for  the  liberties  of  conscience;  second  the 
preventiob  of  sectarian  politics  and  sectarian  broils.  But  they  patronized  re- 
ligion indirectly,  they  placed  a  premium  upou  religious  work  by  the  remission 
of  taxes  on  church  property.  Millions  have  been  given  to  the  church  in  the 
millions  that  have  not  been  taken  from  it.  So  history  repudiates  the  uew  doc- 
trine at  every  point. 

But  behold  the  exuberant  paternalism  of  the  fathers  speaking  through 
President  Adams  in  18'^5:  "The  great  object  of  civil  government  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  those  who  are  parties  to  the  social  compact:  and 
no  government,  in  whatever  form  constituted,  can  accomplish  the  lawful  ends 
of  its  institution,  but  in  proportion  as  it  improves  the  condition  of  those  over 
whom  it  is  established  Roads  and  canals  by  multiplying  and  facilitating  the 
communication  and  intercourse  between  distant  regions  and  multitudes  of 
men,  are  among  the  most  important  means  of  improvement.  But  moral, 
political  and  intellectual  improvement  are  duties  assigned  by  the  author  of  our 
existence  to  social  no  less  than  to  individual  man.  For  the  fulfilment  of  those 
duties  governments  are  invested  with  power,  and  to  the  attainment  of  the  end 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the  governed,  the  exercise  of  delegated  power 
is  a  du'.y  as  sacied  and  indispensable  as  the  unsurpation  of  power  not  granted 
is  criminal  and  odious.  Among  the  first,  perhaps  the  very  first  instrument  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  governed  is  knowledge;  and  to  the 
acquisition  of  much  of  the  knowledge  adapted  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and 
the  enjoyments  of  human  life,  public  instruction  and  seminaries  of  learning 
are  essential."  Theie  is  an  eloquent  outburst  of  the  complete  philosophy  of  the 
revolutionary  period;  there  are  the  ideas  of  the  fathers  expressed  in  wt^rds  of 
beauty  and  power;  there  are  the  doctrines  dear  to  American  hearts  to-day ; 
there  are  the  formulas  which  will  actuate  the  progressive  societies  of  earth 
when  the  dogmas  which  now  cause  some  uneasiness  shall  have  been  relegated 
to  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  political  speculation!  Did  President  Adams 
misjudge  the  mind  of  his  generation?  Was  he  answered  with  a  cry  of  horror 
from  his  outraged  contemporaries?  By  no  means;  men  conceded  the  sound- 
ness and  wisdom  of  his  views,  but  gravely  suggested  the  expediency  of  trust- 
ing to  the  states  for  those  much-desired  improvements.  Here  is  the  formula 
in  plain  English;  "  The  function  of  go.vernment  is  to  provide  for  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  governed."  Protection  is  but  an 
item  in  this  conception,  instead  of  being  its  sum  total.  We  stand  to-day  on  the 
formulas  of  the  fathers,  and  are  innocent  of  the  charge  of  departing  from 
them. 

But  Mr.  Fitch  has  a  right  to  prove  if  he  can  that  both  the  fathers  and  we  are 
wrong.  We  will  hear  him.  He  proceeds  to  fix  what  he  calls  a  prime  funda- 
mental limitation  of  republican  government,  viz:  "Not  to  interfere  itj  the 
concerns  of  the  individual  citizen,  further  than  to  provide  for  its  own  safety." 
His  first  point  is  that  this  is  a  "  mandate  laid  upon  it  by  the  attributes  of  its 
organization."  If  this  be  true,  then  we  have  already  shown  that  these  men 
who  organized  our  government  did  not  understand  its  attributes.  He  pro- 
ceeds: "As  the  individual  surrenders  no  rights  to  the  state  which  he  can 
retain  consistent  with  its  well-being  and  the  rights  of  his  neighbors,  so  the 
state  assumes  to  do  no  more  towards  or  for  the  individual  than  its  autonomy 
prescribes."  Here  is  the  old  doctrine  of  a  social  compact,  the  fiction  of  a  gov- 
eriUDeyt  constructed  out  of  the  rights  chipped  away  from  individuals.  This 
theory  of  government  involves  a  simple  problem  in  mathematics  when  the 
requisite  data  is  obtained  ;  but  there  is  serious  trouble  in  getting  the  data.  It 
is  true  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts  ;  if  government  is  made 
up  of  abstracted  rights,  and  we  can  discover  what  rights  were  abstracted,  the 
whole  question  is  solved;  government  is  just  a  piece  of  man,  and  man  is  less 
than  himself  by  living  under  government.  But  before  we  can  fix  the  quality 
and  quantity   of    this  conception   of    government,   we   must  first  know  who 
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yielded  up  the  ribs.  The  Adam  who  parted  with  his  substance  in  order  to 
make  us  government  has  disappeared  from  history  and  tradition.  It  is  easy  to 
talk  of  surrei  der,  but  diflQcult  to  prove  them  unless  the  surrenderer  can  be 
produced  in  court.  The  theory  of  surrender,  without  proof,  puts  credulity  to 
a  terrible  test.  But  people  are  getting  tired  of  the  story;  it  is  inconsistent 
wich  reason  and  inconsistent  with  fact.  It  is  a  fact  that  men  are  gregarious 
animals;  they  congregate  into  communities  in  consequence  of  possessing 
social  interests;  they  respond,  in  short,  to  the  purposes  of  nature.  The  masa 
becomes  a  distinct  existence;  it  has  motion;  it  has  sensibility;  it  has  will. 
This  will  is  the  power  of  the  state.  This  will  is  omnipotent;  it  is  projected  or 
restrained  by  the  sensibilities.  The  act  of  this  will  is  an  act  of  government ; 
the  only  limitation,  then,  to  t^e  exercise  of  government  is  the  sensibility  of 
the  mass;  hence  statesmen,  who  are  the  organs  of  this  will,  note  carefully  the 
action  of  the  public  nerve  and  pulse.  This  is  the  natural  history  of  govern- 
ment, the  only  solution  that  is  attended  with  edifying  results.  Nature  creates 
governments;  men  fix  the  forms  of  their  manifestations.  A  constitution  is  an 
act  of  government;  it  has  no  sanction  but  the  sensibility  of  the  mass  ;  when  ' 
this  sensibility  is  altered  the  constitution  is  doomed;  it  is  snapped  asunder 
like  a  slender  thread.  Is  government,  then,  limited  by  the  conditions  of  the 
state's  safety?  It  is  limited  only  by  the  will  of  the  state.  What  becomes, 
then,  of  the  "prime  fundameiital  "  and  the  bargains  for  a  government?  As 
the  aggregate  will  (or  government)  is  the  sum  of  individual  wills,  and  as  the 
aggregate  sensibility  is  the  sum  of  individual  sensibilities  it  behooves  a  state 
to  be  concerned  about  the  condition  of  its  units.  The  fathers  were  neither 
undecided  in  their  convictions  on  this  point  nor  ambiguous  in  their  expres- 
sions; they  formulated  into  terms  unmistakable  the  law  of  governmental 
interference  and  non-inte  ference  with  the  concerns  of  the  individual.  The 
formula  is  this:  "Government  may  and  should  interfere  with  the  concerns  of 
the  individual  so  far  as  the  promotion  of  the  public  good  necessitates;  govern- 
n»ent  shall  abstain  from  interference  with  the  concerns  of  the  individual  so 
far  as  danger  to  the  public  good  seems  a  posssible  result."  Their  formula  of 
governmental  relations  and  duty  is:  "The  progressive  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  governed."  This  is  the  formula  which  has  shaped  hitherto 
all  the  eloquence  of  our  Legislatures;  this  is  the  formula  which  has  directed 
the  crystallization  of  discussion  into  acts  of  government;  this  is  the  formula 
which  is  deep-rooted  in  American  consciousness,  and  is  the  main-spring  to 
American  progress.  Shall  we  take  a  new  departure  ?  Shall  we  stop  the  wheels 
of  progress  V  Shall  we  deprive  America  of  its  inspiration  in  order  to  try  an 
experiment  suggested  by  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  called  us  to 
the  bar?  That  the  experiment  is  futile  is  proclaimed  both  by  nature  and  out 
of  the  mouths  of  their  own  schools  ;  it  is  also  proclaimed  by  their  own  indefi- 
niteiiess.  Nature  says  that  you  can  not  limit  a  government,  except  by  the 
condition  of  the  governed;  the  real  government,  the  power  behind  the  throne, 
and  superior  to  all  organs  is  public  opinion.  Let  those  who  detect  mistakes 
and  excesses  in  government,  hasten  to  correct  them  in  the  true  and  only  way, 
the  purification  of  public  opinion  ;  let  them  reach  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  units  through  the  necessary  instrumentalities  of  schools.  Selfishness  is 
guided  in  its  projects  by  the  condition  of  the  national  pulse.  It  stands  abashed 
and  terrified  before  an  awakened  and  honest  people.  This  is  American  doc- 
tritie;  it  has  been  thought  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  our  situation  and 
the  intended  career  of  our  republic.  The  doctrine  of  a  strictly  police  govern- 
ment was  first  enunciated  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Those  who  would  transplant 
it  here  are  crushed  by  their  own  instructors.  The  founders  of  a  pure  police 
philosophy  denounce  the  modifications  which  their  American  disciples  would 
engraft  upon  the  doctrine.  These  American  philosophers  give  us  the  dictum  of 
"  the  safety  of  the  state,"  and  intimate  that  government  may  properly  give 
such  instruction  as  will  supply  the  conditions  of  safety.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
speaks  across  the  water  and  says  these  gentlemen  are  heretics,  that  they  utter 
a  fallacy.  He  says  they  would  involve  the  doctrine  in  inextricable  confusion  ; 
he  says  they  would  confound  the  doctrine  and  demoralize  it  by  committing  it 
to  the  finding  of  a  thing  that  is  utterly  unfindable,  viz :  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  instruction  fitted  to  meet  the  conditions  of  state  safety.  He  defies 
them  to  find  a  peculiar  conserving  power  in  arithmetic  that  does  not  inhere  as 
fully  in  algebra  or  astronomy;  he  challenges  them  to  show  a  strengthening 
force  in  writing  that  does  not  equally  inhere  in  drawing  and  painting.     He 


says  that  if  government  is  committed  to  one  subject  of  instruction  it  is  com- 
mitted  to  all ;  but  he  holds  that  it  has  properly  nothing  to  do  with  any.  He 
pives  American  practice  the  credit  of  being  consistent  with  American  doc- 
trine ;  but  he  is  particularly  severe  upon  the  monstrosities  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  school  of  police  philosophies. 

But  we  will  let  Mr  Fitch  exhibit  his  own  indefiniteness.  He  says;  "  We  may 
not  be  ab'e  to  specify  just  what  amount  of  education  for  the  citizen  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  for  him  to  conform,  or  be  conformed  to  the  requirement  deman- 
ded. We  may  indicate  with  greater  precision,  what  is  not,  than  what  is  de- 
manded. Here  is  a  stalwart  oak.  We  lop  its  topmost  branches.  Still  it  is 
vigorous  in  its  abundant  life.  We  cut  branch  after  branch,  until  we  reach  the 
trunk  and  find  that,  at  last,  there  is  a  place  where  the  axe  is  death  to  the  oak. 
Just  where  that  place  is,  the  empiric  or  the  arboriculturist  must  tell.  So  as  I 
am  not  a  professional  educator,  1  shall  not  assume  to  say  at  what  point  the 
state  shall  apply  the  axe  to  the  system  of  education  it  now  encourages."  This 
,  is  remarkable  language.  It  is  a  strange  admission  on  the  part  of  the  challenging 
party  to  intimate  that  he  merely  suspects  we  are  wrong  in  teaching  certain 
things,  but  is  not  able  to  prove  it.  His  figure  is  likewise  unfortunate  for  him. 
He  is  considering  the  educational  conditions  of  the  safety  of  the  state.  To 
find  at  what  point  the  state  may  just  live,  he  refers  to  the  process  of  almost 
killing  a  stalwart  oak.  The  noble  oak  in  the  figure  is  certainly  symbolical  of 
the  educated  state.  He  is  apparently  oifended  at  the  umbrageous  shade,  the 
massive  beauty,  the  commanding  majesty  which  good  condition  have  given  the 
grand  old  tree".  He  condemns  the  noble  boughs,  with'  their  kindred  branches, 
twigs  and  leaves,  as  foreign  ''  fungi ''  improperly  fastened  there.  He  holds  that 
the  object  was  created  for  use  and  not  for  ornament.  He  would  reduce  it  to 
its  iiormal  condition,  that  of  a  stump  to  serve  the  simple  purpose  of  resistance 
We  would  do  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Fitch's  position  in  making  this  application  of 
his  figure  Every  ghastly  wound  he  inflicted  upon  the  comely  tree  suggested 
the  lamentable  languishing  of  a  deliberately  slaughtered  state.  He  awakens, 
though  unintentionally,  a  seisation  of  sickening  horror  when  he  leads  us  to 
that  point  where  the  lifethrob  of  a  great  state  becomes  a  matter  of  nice  obser- 
vation. 

We  believe  we  have  shown  conclusively  that  our  accusers  are  repudiated 
both  by  the  fathers  of  this  nation  and  by  the  fathers  of  their  own  philosophy; 
we  hope  we  have  also  shown  that  they  are  repudiated  by  nature  and  reason. 
We  see  but  little  comfort  to  their  cause  or  danger  to  ours  in  the  first  two 
classes  of  arguments.  We  pass  to  consider  their  arguments  ethical.  They 
hold  that  paternalism  in  government  removes  from  the  people  the  spur  of  ne- 
cessity and  tends  to  make  them  indolent  and  dependent.  We  agree  that  all 
excessive  paternalism  is  productive  of  such  fruits.  But  in  our  system  there  is 
a  check  on  excessive  paternalism  in  the  law  of  "the  progressive  improvement 
of  th  condition  of  the  governed."  All  honor  and  fame  to  the  great  President 
who  put  this  mighty  principle  into  language!  From  the  grave  he  throws 
Bionnd  the  friends  of  progress  the  impenetrable  armor  of  the  Revolution. 
Societies  may  experiment;  philosophers  may  speculate ;  but  the  nations  that 
attain  real  prosperity  will  find  it  through  the  undying  formula  of  John  Quiucy 
Adams.  But  our  friends  hold  that  government  patronage  is  the  cause  of  cor- 
ruption. We  deny  che  proposition.  The  cause  of  corruption  is  a  vitiated 
popular  conscience.  It  is  true  that  governmental  patronage  is  an  objective 
point  of  corruption.  But  how  does  it  reach  this  patronage?  By  first  organiz- 
ing the  corrupt  elements  already  existing  in  the  body  politic.  If  those  elements 
are  strong  enough  to  win,  corruptiondoes  reach  the  public  purse  and  plunder 
it.  The  great  battle  of  education  is  to  put  the  corrupt  elements  in  the  min- 
ority and  ijiake  honesty,  intelligence  and  patriotism  the  ruling  forces  of  the 
nation.  We  are  glad  to  find  men  becoming  so  thoroughly  conscious  of  the 
power  of  organized  corruption.  It  bespeaks  a  cordial  support  of  education; 
for  wise  men  must  find  the  remedy  for  political  evils  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  enlightening  of  the  masses.  We  want  the  sanction  of  virtue.  If  inai- 
viduals  see  dishonesty  triumphant  at  the  Capitol  they  are  deprived  of  a 
national  incentive  to  a  moral  life.  It  is  proper  that  the  doings  of  our  gover- 
nors should  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  condition  of  the  governed.  Where  is 
the  representative  that  will  defy' a  constituency?  Even  in  his  corruption  he 
will  not  knowingly  venture  beyond  the  sensibilities  of  the  people  who  place 
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him  in  power.    The  law  of  political  stealing  is  to  steal  with  safety,  that  is,  to 
keep  within  the  bargain  by  which  dishonesty  is  elevated  to  power. 

But  while  Mr.  Fitch  declines  to  give  us  his  curriculum  he  nevertheless  offers 
us  an  ethical  crucible  by  which  he  says  we  can  tind  it  for  ourselves.  The  cruci- 
ble would  come  in  better  character  had  its  powers  been  first  tested  by  the  in- 
ventor. The  author  seems  to  have  faith  in  his  invention,  though  he  chooses  to 
retire  into  the  background  while  we  test  its  alchemic  or  necromantic  proper- 
ties. We  do  not  wish  to  be  satirical;  but  there  is  something  a  little  amusing 
in  the  idea  of  withholding  arguments  and  offering  in  their  place  a  machine  for 
the  manufacture  of  them.  It  is  held  by  physicists  that  no  ra(»re  power  can  be 
obtained  from  a  machine  than  is  put  i;;to  it;  a  machine  applies  but  does  not 
originate  force.  If  the  machine  contains  any  force,  and  if  Mr.  Fitch  primed 
it,  then  he  could  have  given  us  first  hand  all  that  he  gives  us  indirectly  through 
the  machi'  e.  We  will  examine  the  crucible  and  find  if  we  can  its  secret  power. 
It  is  called  "  compulsory  education."  He  holds  that  the  state  can  compel  the 
use  of  facilities  as  well  as  supply  them.  True.  He  holds  that  the  state  should 
compel  the  use  of  the  facilities  it  has  supplied.  True.  He  asks,  would  we 
compel  every  chiid  to  use  all  the  facilities  now  provided  by  the  state  i*  We 
answer  no.  Why?  Because  the  real  government,  public  opinion,  would  not 
sanction  it.  Why  then  provide  those  facilities?  Because  fortunately  many  of 
our  young  people  voluntarily  and  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  them.  But  do 
they  not  do  so  through  selfish  motives?  No  matter  what  the  motive,  their 
improvement  is  nevertheless  a  public  good.  But  are  they  not  the  children  of 
the  rich  who  attend  our  advanced  departments?  Not  necessarily;  we  give 
opportunity  to  the  poor,  and  awaken  emulation  in  them;  the  poor  are  repre- 
sented in  all  our  departments.  But  we  welcome  to  our  schools  the  children  of 
the  rich  man.  Why  ?  Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  compliment  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  schools;  the  rich  man  sends  his  child  where  he  can  get  the  most 
development,  not  where  he  can  save  the  most  money.  We  welcome  the  rich 
man's  child  because,  in  the  public  school,  he  learns  to  respect  manly  poverty, 
and  loses  the  haughty  feeling  of  caste;  the  public  schools  assimilate  to  a  com- 
mon standard  all  who  enter  them,  and  tend  to  bring  about  that  homogeneity  of 
citizenship  for  which  Washington  and  the  fathers  yearned.  But  would  we 
compel  attendance  atall?  We  would.  How  far?  As  far  as  public  opinion 
would  sanction  it;  but  as  public  opinion  is  a  variable  quantity,  so  would  our 
standard  of  compulsory  education  vary.  So  the  crucible  gives  us  no  solution. 
The  matter  of  curriculum  is  very  properly  left  to  the  circumstances  and  educa- 
tional enterprise  of  particular  communities.  By  our  system  a  community  is 
not  obliged  to  teach  algebra;  but  it  is  applauded  for  doing  so,  if  it  feels  able 
and  willing. 

We  now  follow  Mr.  Fitch  to  a  business  argument.  He  cites  us  to  private 
schools  and  says  that  secondary  education  as  a  national  demand  will  call  into 
existence  a  supply  of  facilities  on  business  principles.  He  says  it  is  wrong  for 
the  Government  to  control  the  channels  of  legitimate  enterprise.  We  are 
Inissez  fairestt;  enough  to  be  fully  in  accord  with  the  last  mentioned  principle. 
Nor  have  we  any  war  with  the  private  schools;  that  they  can  subsist  at  all  in 
competition  with  the  public  schools  is  a  compliment  to  their  efficiency  ;  they 
must  have  great  merit  in  order  to  draw  pupils  in  at  the  expense  of  tuition. 
They  are  engaged  in  legitimate  enterprise,  and  have  a  just  right  to  all  the  pat- 
ronage they  can  command,  even  though  it  should  result  in  depopulating  the 
public  schools;  the  state  wants  enlightened  citizens,  and  is  indifferent  as  to 
where  they  got  their  culture.  But  that  government  should  depend  upon  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  the  develoi  ment  of  its  vital  educational  interests  is  another 
question.  Private  enterprise  has  had  this  field  for  thirty  or  more  centuries, 
public  education  scarcely  one.  Compare  the  achievements  of  each.  The  na- 
tions that  trusted  to  private  educational  enterprises  were  overwhelmed  with 
political  evils  of  every  form,  and  sank  into  hopeless  decay;  the  nations  that 
have  built  upon  public  education  are  now  the  first  powers  of  the  world,  and 
have  a  future  before  them.  The  law  in  this  matter  which  the  experience  of 
centuries  has  evolved,  is  to  allow  private  educational  enterprise,  but  not  to 
trust  to  it.  But  it  is  held  that  secondary  education  is  an  exclusively  personal 
matter,  and  therefore  has  no  just  claims  upon  the  state.  So  far  from  being  an 
exclusively  personal  matter,  the  state  is  benefited  more  by  one  person  who 
masters  advanced  studies,  than  by  a  dozen  who  stop  with  the  rudiments. 
Every  candid  person  must  acknowledge  the  truthfulness  of  this  proposition  : 
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and  our  statesmen  will  remember  it  in  providing  for  the  common  weal.  What 
then  is  the  proper  limit  of  the  curriculum  of  studies?  The  circumstances  and 
public  opinion  of  particular  communities.  One  community  should  not  be  re- 
strained from  teaching  algebra  because  another  comnmnity  does  not  feel  pre- 
pared to  do  so.  Plow  much  shall  be  taught  is  a  question  of  expediency  to  be 
settled  by  each  particular  community  from  the  stand  point  of  its  own  circum- 
stances and  zeal. 

There  remains  to  be  cousidered  the  theological  argument,  and  on  this  Mr. 
Fitch  places  great  stress.  He  holds  that  all  men  are  sectarians;  those  who 
have  no  creed  at  all  as  well  as  those  who  belong  to  particular  church  organiza- 
tions; hence  our  teachers  are  all  sectarians  of  some  sort  or  other,  imbued  with 
predilections,  more  or  less  intense,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  occasions 
to  make  proselytes  to  their  own  particular  views  on  the  religious  question.  He 
holds  that  these  occasions  are  not  only  presented  in  discussing  the  more  ad- 
vanced subjects  of  our  curriculum,  but  that  they  are  unavoidable;  we  cannot 
reach  conclusions  in  regard  to  ths  phenomena  and  forces  of  nature  without  in- 
volving the  consideration  of  theological  tenets.  The  teacher,  in  consequence 
of  having  the  most  power  and  tactics,  is  enabled  in  these  crises  to  bias  the 
children  away  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

There  is  a  very  serious  charge  indeed,  and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination. Parents  not  only  do  feel  concerned  about  the  religious  views  of 
their  children,  but  they  should.  They  should  want  to  prepare  their  children 
not  only  for  the  concerns  of  time,  but  for  the  concerns  of  an  unending  eternity, 
into  which  all  must  pass  without  knowing  the  day  or  the  hour.  Blessed  is  the 
parent  who  has  a  realizing  sense  of  that  awful  eternity  ever  near,  yet  far  from 
childish  consciousness  Parents  are  not  always  permitted  to  lead  their  chil- 
dren into  eternity;  they  are  often  compelled  to  send  the  little  ones  on  before. 
Where  so  many  different  classes  of  worshipers  each  profess  to  entertain  the 
views  most  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  Omnipotant  Father,  who  is  competent 
to  decide  between  them?  The  state  acknowledges  its  clog  of  mortality;  it  is 
but  an  aggregate  of  human  weaknesses;  it  assumes  no  function  beyond  the 
concerns  of  time;  it  halts  with  reverence  before  the  faith  of  the  household 
seeking  according  to  its  best  light  communion  with  the  Infinite.  The  state  is 
candid;  it  does  not  assume  to  have  instructions  from  a  Higher  Power  in  mat- 
ters of  worship;  but  it  does  recognize  man  as  a  worshiping  creature,  and  says 
he  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  his  right.  The  s^ate,  however,  has  viewed  reli- 
gious activity  in  an  economic  point  of  view;  it  has  recognized  in  it  an  educa- 
tional force  and  has  therefore  encouraged  it  indirectly.  Nothing  but  the  law 
of  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  governed  prevents  the 
state  from  giving  direct  assistance  to  religious  movements.  The  state  feels  re- 
sponsible for  the  diffusion  of  morality;  it  would  assist  religious  teachers,  did 
it  not  invite  thereby  the  reaction  of  religious  politics.  The  formal  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  therefore  but  an  act  of  policy  resulting  from  a  weighing 
of  advantages  and  disadvantages;  the  law  of  the  progressive  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  governed  has  sat  in  judgment  upon  it,  and  a  verdict  has 
been  rendered.  A  similar  case  is  now  on  trial.  The  state,  through  reasons  of 
public  expediency,  has  patronized  medicine.  Sects  are  springing  up  in  this 
department  of  usefulness.  Their  acerbities  are  leading  to  political  organiza- 
tions annoying  to  the  state.  If  there  should  come  a  time  when  the  evils  from 
this  cause  shall  carry  down  the  balance  against  the  public  good,  there  will  oc- 
cur a  separation  of  medicine  and  the  state. 

We  believe  we  have  stated  truthfully  the  attitude  of  the  state  toward 
religion.  Now  is  it  true  that,  after  all  its  precaution,  the  state  is  in  practice 
tampering  with  the  religious  convictions  of  its  citizens  by  carrying  on  what  is 
called  secondary  education  ?  Beft)re  proceeding  to  answer,  we  will  first  take 
the  liberty  of  seeing  what  the  charge  involves.  The  charge  involves  a  frightful 
recoil  to  those  who  make  it,  shivering  every  vestige  of  consistency.  The}'  hold 
that  the  state  should  teach  certain  branches  in  order  to  supply  the  conditions 
of  its  safety.  Now  knowledge  is  a  unit:  its  characteristics,  as  knowledge,  are 
universal;  it  consists  of  things,  relations,  laws,  and  forces  If  an  investigation 
into  one  class  of  phenomena,  with  its  attendant  relations,  laws,  and  forces, 
involves  theological  tenets,  then  will  an  investigation  into  any  other  class  like- 
wise involve  theological  tenets.  If  our  teachers  are  compelled  to  construe 
theological  tenets  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  instruction,  where  will 
their    interpretations    have    the    most    effect  ?     Why,   certainly  among    the 
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younger  children,  vcho  are  not  yet  supplied  with  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them  ;  the  older  ones  are  less  likely  to  be  caught  with  special  pleading,  and  are 
safer  from  the  influences  of  proselyting  teachers.     It  strikes  us  that  the  state- 
safety  theory  in  this   instance   commits  feJo  dc  sc.     But  we  will  try  to  save  it 
from  itself  by  showing  that  the  charge  is  utterly  unfounded.     We  shall  appeal 
both  to  reason  and  experience.     Science  assumes  nothing  but  the  existence  of 
human  faculties  and  external  phenomena.     Its  method  is  the  method  of  rea- 
son ;  it  leaves  entirely  untouched  the  domain  of  faith  ;  it  is  not  aware  that 
any  religious   sect  ever  existed;  its  field  is  the  universe  of  matter,  relation, 
force,  and  law  ;  its  solvent  is   the   intellectual  consciousness.     It  begins  with 
immediate  facts  and  relations;  it  endeavors  to  trace  their  antecedents;  and 
while  doing  so  becomes  measurably  familiar  with  their  law,  so  as  to  be  meas- 
urably prepared   to  predict  their  consequences.    This  power  of  prediction  is 
prized  by  the  state,  because  it  enables   its   citizens   to   avoid  destructive  and 
wasteful  activities,  and  engage  in  those  that  will  contribute  to  the  public  good. 
But  the  law  of  expediency  lies  so  near  the  law  of  absolute  duty  that  the  latter 
is  liable  to  be  revealed,  even  if  it  is  not  directly  sought;  the  thoroughly  dis- 
creet man  is  a  good  man  ;  for,  wherein   he  falls  short  of  goodness  he  will  be 
found  lacking  in  discretion.     But  science  seeks  after  the  law  of  virtue  ;  it  rec- 
ognizes a  moral  nature,  and  endeavors  to  find  out  by  its  own  method  the  law 
of  the  correct  exercise  of  the  moral  emotions.     Science  knows   nothing,  and 
professes   to   know  nothing,  except  what  lies  within   a   limited   circle.     It  has 
traced  but  a  few  antecedents,  beyond  which   lie   unending  series   back  to  the 
great  first  cause.     Science  is  modest  in  the  presence  of  the  unexplored  infinity 
that  lies  beyond  its  domain;  it  only  assumes  to  answer  questions  within  its 
sphere.     Speculation  may  try  to  jump  the  series  and  reach  the  first  cause;  but 
science  is  willing  to  wait.    While  the  domain  of  science  is  comparatively  small, 
compared   with   the  realms  of  the  unknown,  yet  to  the  novice  it  is  actually 
very  large;  there  is  work  for  years,  if  not  for  a  life  time,  within  the  domain  of 
undisputed   realities.     It  is  among  these  undisputed  realities  that  the  teacher 
labors;  he   invites  the  child  to  perceive  and  know.    There  is  no  occasion  for 
opinion  or  speculation  ;  real  facts  are  pressing  to  be  perceived  and  understood. 
It   involves   no   theological   controversy  to  take  a  child  to  a  water  mill  and 
explain   the   nature  of  the  force,  the  uses  of  the  parts   in  the  machinery,  and 
the  products  of  applied  power.     The  same  thoughtful  neighbor  may,  without 
any  theology,  cause  the  child   to   reflect   upon    the  antecedent  processes,  the 
production,  harvesting,  and   transportation  of  the  grain.     He  may  go  further 
without  danger  to   the  child's  faith ;  he   may  show  the  relation  of  moisture 
and   sunlight  to  vegetable  growth  ;  he  may  trace  the  moisture  to  the  clouds 
and  back  to  the  ocean  ;  he  may  introduce  the  whole  subject  of  heat  while  con- 
sidering its  action    in  producing  vapor ;  he  must  reveal  the  properties  of  the 
atmosphere   and  the  causes  that  put  it  in  motion ;  this  brings  in  the  zones  of 
climate  and  a  conception  of  the  equator,  the  poles,  and  the  form  of  the  earth. 
Is  the   child   injuied   yet?    No,  we  have  not  struck  the  theological  basis  yet. 
But  the  guide  may  think  it  no  intrusion  on  domestic  theology  to  explain  that 
the   sun   which  warms  the   wheat-field   does   not  go   round   the   earth   as  it 
appears,  but  that  the   alternation  of  day  and  night  is  due  to  the  earth's  rota- 
tion.    Could  he  escape  explaining  the  seasons?    How  will  he  begin  without 
geometry?     How  will  he  proceed  without  gravitation  and  the  universal  laws 
of  motion?     When   he  has  traversed  the  ecliptic  and  shown  the  earth  to  be  a 
planet,  will   he   fail   to  remark  that  it  has  neighbors,  making  up  the  solar  sys- 
tem ?     Will  he  forget  the  earth's  satellite,  and  with  it  the  whole  subject  of  sec- 
ondary and  involved  systems?    Can  he  avoid  the  suggestion  that  the  sun,  with 
its  family,  is  swinging  around  some  other  centre?     Will  he  omit,  in  this  con- 
nection, the   tremendous   suggestions  of  the  firmament,  bristling  with  suns, 
and  speaking  of  systems  without  end  f    He  recalls  the  boy  to  earth,  tells  him, 
perhaps,  of  the  form  of  that  mighty  ocean  whence  the  moisture  came;  he  may 
show  its  waters   returning  to  it  again  after  blessing  the  peoples  of  the  earth; 
he  may  discuss  those   peoples;  he  may  unfold  the  progress  of  civilization;  he 
may  reveal   the  whole   field  of  commerce   and  the  division  of  labor;  he  may 
return  to  the  field;  he  mav  suggest,  perhaps,  the   parchment  deed  of  owner- 
ship.   The  little  parchment  can  give  him  clues  running  back  to  the  pre-historic 
Nile;  also  other  clues  ramifying  the  whole  question  of  civil  government  and 
evolving  the  conception  of  the  state.    The  num  lifting  the  bag  exhibits  muscu- 
lar action,  and  the  whole  subject  of  physiology  is  suggested ;  the  man  breathes, 
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and  opens  the  doors  of  chemistry.  But  we  refrain  from  following  the  inter- 
pJthii  couDle  further;  they  will  lead  us  to  the  outward  bounds  ot  science 
witZut  striking  th^^^^^  bias      Now,  we  ask  in  all  sincerity,  what  theo- 

logical difference  there  must  necessarily  be  between  teaching  by  a  mill-wheel 
and  teaching  in  a  comfortable  school-house?  There  is  none;  the  charge  of  a 
Necessary  thioogical  bias  is  without  foundation  in  fact.  But  we  adduce  a 
new  witnessfwe  cite  the  churches  themselves.  Many  of  the  cnurches  have 
established  schools.  They  open  the  doors  of  these  schoo  s  to  children  of  all 
persuasions.  They  advertise"^  that  while  they  give  relieious  instruction  to 
those  who  desire  it,  others  can  have  secular  instruction  without  detriment  to 
the'r  convictions.  The  church  schools  have  not  only  promised  this,  but  they 
have  fulfilled  their  promise;  they  are  trusted ;  they  are  patronized  by  those 
who  are  at  variance  with  their  theology.  There  is,  however,  one  branch  which 
^ives  occasion  for  the  theological  bias.  The  history  ^^J  mediaeval  and  mode^rn 
Euiope  is  to  a  large  extent  the  history  of  churches.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  events  of  that  period  without  considering  the  action  of  churches  It 
is  held  that  historians  have  written  of  this  period  in  a  partisan  spirit,  Pitting 
a  false  coloring  on  events,  if  not  actually  subverting  the  truth.  Now,  whether 
this  is  so  c?r  not  so,  the  fact  that  many  of  our  citizens  believe  it  is  so  raises  an 
important  case,  and  one  worthy  of  our  most  important  consideration. 

It  is  the  policy  of  our  government  not  to  give  offence  wittingly  to  any  class 
of  Its  citizens.  Parents  are  permitted  to  inspect  the  text  books  used  in  our 
schools,  and  to  restrain  their  children  from  pursuing  any  studies  that  may  not 
aopear  to  be  for  their  benefit.  Here  is  one  protection  against  the  theological 
bia"  chUdren  who  do  not  study  in  school  the  history  of  ^-.^^/jf^  Europe  are 
not  likely  to  catch  the  teacher's  bias.  Another  protection  is  that  the  public 
school  tLch(?rs  do  not  wish  to  show  a  bias.  Unless  the  chi  dren  know  where 
the  teacher  attends  church  they  are  not  likely  to  get  much  clue  to  his  religious 
nredi  ections.  The  public  school  teachers  meet  in  frequent  conventions  for 
the  discussion  of  educational  questions,  but  they  take  no  inventory  on  those 
occasions  as  to  what  church  each  belongs  to.  They  meet  on  common  ground 
as  teachers  halving  a  common  purpose-the  education  of  all  the  children  of 
Sur  country  regardless  of  distinctions.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  privilege 
of  reiecting  a  questionable  branch  was  ample  protection  to  parental  rights  It 
?s  conceded  to  be  s  •  in  strictly  sectarian  schools.  Then  why  should  it  not  be 
so  in  the  public  schools,  which  are  professedly  secular,  and  which  are  under 
every  constraint  to  steer  clear  of  theological  controversies . 
wJ have  examined  all  the  counts  in  the  indictment;  we  have  endeavored  to 
vve  u<iye  cArtuiii  :.„^:.„      wt^  ^....\a  Ar.  ,,r»  locc-  this  IS  no  time  for 


in  our  argumeTits  as  well  as  sincere  and  earnest  in  our  efforts  to  promote  the 
Dublic  good.  If  we  have  not  reckoned  on  invasion  hitherto,  we  certainly  have 
Sow  thi  most  powerful  suggestions  to  look  to  our  defences  We  are  beset  by 
skiTful  fighters,  worthy  of  our  steel.  But  we  feel  strong  in  the  right,  and  have 
?aith  that  the  rightmust  triumph.  Thereare  no  fungi  on  the  Ainericau  public 
sch(Vol  system;  it  is  a  symmetrical  unit,  as  conceived  by  the  lathers  and  devel- 
oned  by  the  r  sons.  Whoever  strikes  at  a  single  part  of  it  strikes  at  the  whole 
structure  Let  it  be  once  conceded  in  the  country  that  any  lopping  is  needed, 
then  is  public  education  doomed.  We  hold,  as  we  believe,  that  all  its  depart- 
ments now  existing  should  be  preserved,  both  for  reasons  of  sound  public 
noTicy  and  for  reasons  of  vital  necessity  to  the  system.  We  hold  further  tnat 
ft  can  notVafely  be  restricted  at  all;  it  should  possess  the  element  of  growth 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  growing  conditions  of  the  country, 

()ur  opponents  hold  that  the  state  may  justly  open  the  eyes  of  the  cuildren 
to  a  certain  extent  ;  but  beyond  a  certain  extent  the  eye-opening  becomes  an 
ininstice  t )  individual  tax-payers,  and  a  detriment  to  the  public  good.  Why 
STheireyes  at  aiiv  To  give  them  vision.  Why  would  the  state  give 
vi^?.on?  They  answer,  in  order  to  insure  its  own  safety  against  the  damaging 
tendencies  of  blind  people.  Suppose  we  grant  it;  will  not  this  safety  be 
better  insured  by  imparting  distinct  vision,  than  by  giving  merelv  a  hazy  per- 
cepUouof  confused  objects?  The  state  safety  doctrine  necessarily  commits 
its  advocates  to  an  education  limited  only  by  expediency.    The  only  con- 


sistent  position  in  regard  to  public  education  is  either  unlimited  education  or 
none.  All  other  prime  fundamentals  strangle  themselves.  By  unlimited  edu- 
cation we  mean  unlimited  in  theory;  education  will  be  limited  in  practice  by 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  community,  and  this  limitation  is  a  mere 
question  of  expediency  to  be  settled  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
particular  circumstances.  It  may  be  expedient  at  tinres  to  resti'ict  the  curri- 
culum ;  but  no  fundan)ental  principle  is  violated  by  its  extension. 

Here,  then,  is  ground  on  which  our  critics  may  properly  join  issue  with  us. 
They  are  in  possession  of  the  facts,  as  well  as  we,  and  may  properly  undertake 
to  demonstrate  the  inexpediency  of  providing  at  public  expense  such  educa- 
tional facilities  as  we  have  already  called  into  existence.  'Ihey  undertake  to 
do  this  while  professing  to  discuss  other  principles.  They  cite  us  to  private 
schools,  and  assert  the  inexpediency  of  burdening  the  state  with  the  erection 
of  institutions  which  would  spring  up  spontaneously  if  the  government  would 
stop  disturbing  natural  laws.  Demand,  they  say,  ever  calls  into  existence  a 
supply.  They  say  that  people  appreciate  better  what  they  provide  for  them- 
selves than  what  is  given  to  them.  They  say,  furthermore,  that  gifts  vitiate 
the  quality  of  a  people  by  destroying  the  energy  and  independence  that  result 
from  experience  in  supplying  their  own  necessities.  This  all  seems  plausible: 
but  it  goes  for  naught,  in  consequence  of  resting  on  a  great  fundamental  fal- 
lacy. Before  discussing  the  fallacj^  we  will  take  occasion  to  show  that  our 
opponents  are  again  wounding  themselves  with  their  own  weapons.  If 
instruction  in  algebra  will  supply  itself,  why  should  not  instruction  in  arith- 
metic also  supply  itself?  If  it  pampers  a  people  to  give  them  algebra,  why 
will  it  not  also  pamper  a  people  to  give  them  arithmetic?  Our  critics  are 
driven  to  the  renmrkable  admission  that  the  state  must  vitiate  its  people  a 
little  to  save  its  own  life.  They  announce  the  paradox  that  improvement 
involves  injury— that  it  consists  iu  an  averaging  of  qualities,  whereby  some 
are  raised  while  others  are  lowered — that  after  a  people  are  spoiled  enough  to 
save  the  life  of  a  state,  they  may  then  exert  themselves  to  recover  from  the 
injury  the  state  has  inflicted  upon  them.  It  seems  to  us  these  conclusions  are 
necessarily  involved  in  the  premises  taken;  but  these  are  conclusions  that  no 
healthy  mind  will  accept;  they  are  repugnant  to  reason. 

The  fallacy  underlying  the  doctrine  of  a  spontaneous  supply  of  educational 
facilities  is  the  assumption  of  a  demand.  The  plausibility  vanishes  bef(jre  the 
great  fact  that  the  demand  does  not  exist.  It  should  exist,  and  would  exist 
were  men  in  their  normal  condition.  They  should  hunger  after  intellectual 
and  moral  good  as  they  now  hunger  after  physical  good.  But  men  have  lost 
the  appetites  which  should  be  the  spur  to  intellectual  endeavor.  In  its  connec- 
tion with  education,  the  state  does  not  give  to  a  craving  public;  it  aims  on  the 
contrary  to  arouse  aspirations  in  a  dormant  public  by  making  that  public  feel 
the  good  of  knowledge.  The  absence  of  demand  is  the  social  disease  which 
the  state  would  remedy.  It  tempts  the  dormant  appetites  by  the  proximity  of 
their  fitting  food,  aiming  thereby  to  arouse  and  restore  them  to  their  normal 
action.  It  expects  the  youth  to  feel  a  personal  benefit  resulting  from  instruc- 
tion. This  personal  benefit  is  but  the  happy  fruition  attending  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  any  of  the  normal  faculties.  The  state  is  everywhere  exercising  itself 
to  create  a  demand  for  wisdom.  It  offers  dainty  succulerits  in  the  primary 
grades;  it  offers  solid  meats  to  the  more  advanced  classes;  it  would  care  for 
the  progressive  cultivation  of  the  valuable  appetite  it  arouses.  By  feeding  the 
advanced  classes  it  sends  down  to  the  lower  grades  the  spur  of  emulation  to 
re-enforce  feeble  appetite.  The  advanced  classes  are  in  the  service  of  the 
state  while  in  school  as  well  as  after  they  separate  to  their  respective  life  mis- 
sions. In  the  name  of  the  valuable  men  and  women  that  the  advanced  classes 
of  our  public  schools  have  given  to  scjciety,  in  the  name  of  the  republican  sen- 
timent that  those  classes  have  fostered,  in  the  name  of  the  younger  children 
to  whom  those  classes  have  ever  supplied  incentives,  in  the  name  of  the  free 
school  system  which  they  have  tended  to  consolidate  and  confirm,  in  the  name 
of  the  public  good,  we  ask  that  these  classes  be  spared  from  the  frantic  axes 
that  are  now  upraised  to  their  destruction.  Economy,  retrenchment,  is  a 
virtue;  but,  like  many  other  good  names,  it  may,  in  the  hunds  of  skilful  men, 
be  made  productive  of  a  destructive  mania.  A  public  may  be  maddened  by  an 
idea  as  well  as  inspired  by  it;  it  will  kill  its  Socrates  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and 
afterwards  bewail  through  unending  ages  its  slaughtered  benefactor.  The 
crime  of  Socrates  was  that  he  had  not  a  thought  for  self,  but  spent  his  life  in 
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transforming  the  frivolous  youth  of  Athens  into  broad-browed  Platos.  He 
was  condemned,  ostensibly  for  making  presumptuous  innovations  on  time- 
honored  customs,  but  really  because  his  usefulness  had  made  him  obnoxious  to 
individuals,  in  consequence  of  providing  an  awkward  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  designs.  The  American  public  can  well  afford  to  pause  before  they  re- 
enact  the  tragedy  of  Athens.  Such  crimes  placed  Athens  under  the  invader's 
heel,  and  gave  Byron  a  subject  for  an  immortal  lament.  Had  Athens  known 
and  cherished  her  Socrates  she  might  have  shed  effulgence  over  a  darkened 
world,  and  saved  the  national  heroes  of  twenty  centuries. 

A  new  Athens  rises  up  from  the  ashes  of  twenty  centuries  of  retribution. 
Again  has  a  Solon  given  the  law  and  gone  to  his  reward,  once  more  have  wise 
laws  yielded  their  fruits  of  private  and  public  prosperity,  and  a  vigorous 
national  life;  once  more  are  men  humanized  and  content  to  find  their  enjoy- 
ments in  the  liberal  acts  of  peace;  once  more  has  the  human  intellect  begun 
its  sublime  conversations  with  the  mighty  voice  of  nature;  once  more  is  human 
sensibility  thrilled  with  the  beauty  of  perfect  order;  once  more  is  human  geni- 
us proving  its  divine  origin  by  imitating  the  eternal  justice  of  its  God;  once  ^ 
more  has  eternal  justice  emerged  from  the  night  of  ages  to  visit  in  his  own 
proper  person  the  fireside  of  benevolence;  once  more  are  the  people  equal 
before  the  law;  once  more  is  the  popular  will  supreme;  once  more  is  an  hum- 
ble, uuseltish  Socrates  detected  going  round  doing  good  ;  and  once  more  is  he 
dragged  unceremoniously  to  a  public  trial.  Once  more  is  he  beset  with  fierce 
accusers,  armed  with  ready  argument  and  wild  invective;  once  more  is  he 
hounded  down  with  the  *'  mad  dog  "  cry ;  once  more  is  he  menaced  with  death  ; 
once  more  do  his  hunters  feel  sure  that  they  have  bagged  their  game  Nor  is 
the  parallel  yet  complete;  he  is  again  condemned  to  a  lingering  death.  Nor 
have  the  modern  persecutors  of  education  improved  upon  the  clemency  of 
their  ancient  prototypes;  the  older  Socrates  was  permitted  to  see  his  lower 
extremities  first  expire,  the  later  victim  must  feel  the  cold  chills  of  death  set- 
tling down  from  above. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  same  amount  of  frenzy  can  be  excited  in 
the  omnipotent  populace  against  the  hounded  victim.  If  so,  the  parallel  is 
complete;  history  repeats  itself  in  another  great  cycle;  men  will  have  proved 
their  inability  to  bear  prosperity  and  their  incapacity  to  learn  from  experi- 
ence: joyous  optimism  receives  its  death  blow,  and  sombre  pessimism  settles 
down  to  a  feast  of  human  souls. 

But  we  will  not  close  with  this  dark  picture.  We  will  hope  that  justice 
may  prevail  over  passion  in  this  great  trial.  We  will  trust  to  American 
ii.stincl  not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  public  schools  until  their  case  has 
been  fully  heard  and  judicially  weighed.  The  spirit  of  the  revolution  has  not 
departed  entirely  from  the  land.  That  was  the  spirit  of  thought  and  fairness; 
it  could  burn  with  sublime  indignation  at  real  wrongs;  but  it  never  struck 
without  a  cause.  It  can  not  be  possible  that  the  Americans  of  the  second  cen- 
tury will  undo  the  achievments  of  the  first.  It  would  be  a  revolution  indeed 
to  begin  uprooting  the  institutions  of  the  land;  it  would  show  that  a  marvel- 
ous change  has  come  over  the  popular  heart.  In  free  countries  institutions 
are  the  outward  expression  of  the  inner  life  of  a  people;  those  institutions 
embody  both  the  national  idea  and  the  national  affection.  Touch  an  institu- 
tion and  you  thrill  a  nation  throughout  every  fibre  of  its  being.  The  hope  for 
our  modern  Socrates  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  become  an  institution.  If  we 
have  become  transformed  and  are  not  the  same  people,  then  our  institutions 
are  in  danger.  But  if  we  are  the  same  people  that  asked  the  world  to  look 
into  their  hearts  when  they  struck  for  independence  ;  if  we  are  the  same  peo- 
ple that  subdued  the  forest  and  the  prairies,  and  erected  in  the  wilderness  the 
fabric  of  a  mighty  nation  ;  if  we  are  the  same  people  that  dreamed  of  rebuild- 
ing history  by  having  events  flow  from  the  pure  fountains  of  history  and 
justice,  we  shall  not  now  turn  and  rend  the  very  institution  on  which  we  have 
builded  as  our  cardinal  principle,  as  our  foundation  stone.  If  we  are  the 
American  people  of  history,  we  shall  be  true  to  our  traditions  and  our  ideals. 
We  shall  push  onward  to  our  mission.  We  have  conquered  oppression  ;  our 
mission  still  impels  us  to  conquer  ignorance  and  vice,  and  if  need  be  to  con- 
quer ourselves  to  a  higher  manhood,  a  loftier  patriotism.  If  we  lose  our 
schools  we  lose  our  identity ;  we  lose  our  bond  of  cohesion  :  we  lose  the  main- 
spring to  our  mission;  we  shall  have  a  new  and  uncertain  America  constructed 
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out  of  the  ruins  of  the  honored  old;  we  shall  have,  as  in  Europe,  the  carnival 
of  passion  and  the  desolation  of  warrinpj  factions. 

We  need  go  back  no  farther  than  current  history  to  see  the  uses  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  They  saved  the  nation  once  from  dissolution;  they  have  since 
saved  it  from  the  horrors  of  domestic  and  foreign  wars.  There  should  prevail 
but  one  rule  in  regard  to  public  education,  and  that  is  to  build  as  we  can,  but 
never  pull  down. 


EX-OOVERIVOR  SEYHOrR  O^    HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting.  Gov.  Seymour  was  called  on  for  a  few  re- 
marks, and  gave  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  secondary  or  higher 
education.  By  urgent  request  he  was  afterward  prevailed  upon  to  prepare 
an  abstract  of  them,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  a  report  from  his 
own  manuscript. 

1  do  not  like  to  speak  to  men  who  know  much  more  than  I  do  about  educa- 
tion.    But  there  are  some  facts  about  its  history  which  I  wish  to  state. 

In  some  way  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  laws  made  in  the  early  days  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  views  held  by  the  great  men  who  first  gave  shape  to  its  pol- 
icy. They  made  a  law  which  they  meant  should  reach  all  classes,  and  to  give 
a  chance  for  all  to  gain  knowledge  in  its  largest  forms  and  best  estate.  There 
are  no  grander  words  to  be  found  in  our  statute  books,  when  we  see  their  full 
scope,  than  these:  '■'An  university  is  instituted  in  this  States  of  ivhichthc 
gover7i7ne7U  is  and  shall  continue  to  he  vested  in  a  hoard  of  regents.''  In 
other  sections  of  this  law  this  board  of  regents  was  clothed  with  all  the  powers 
known  to  universities  in  Europe. 

By  these  brief  words  the  whole  territory  of  our  State  was  made  a  seat  of 
learning,  in  its  broadest,  highest  sense.  But  few  laws  in  the  world's  history 
have  been  conceived  in  a  larger  spirit.  It  did  not  plant  education  in  certain 
favored  spots  to  which  the  few  could  resort  who  were  able  to  seek  knowledge 
at  points  remote  from  home;  it  meant  that  in  all  its  forms  it  should  be  taught 
in  all  parts  of  its  broad  territory.  It  implied  that  not  only  common  schools 
but  that  academies  and  colleges  were  among  the  rights  of  the  people  where 
they  desired  their  methods  of  mental  training.  To  this  end  they  made  a  sys- 
tem by  which  all  forms  of  instruction  could  easily  be  established  in  every 
town  and  county.  All  these  academies  and  colleges  were  parts  of  one  grand 
university  acting  in  concert,  under  a  common  control,  and  yet  admitting  of 
every  diversity  demanded  by  the  sentiments  and  conditions  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  existed.  It  gave  to  every  creed  a  right  to  build  its  schools; 
yet  it  was  not  sectarian,  for  all  were  brought  together  and  made  parts  of  one 
grand  structure,  under  a  common,  harmonious  control.  This  plan  gave  life 
to  our  common  school  system.  It  made  for  it  wise  and  active  friends  in  every 
part  of  the  State. 

The  growth  of  our  State  has  beeu.so  swift  and  great,  and  this  has  been  due 
so  much  to  i£icomers  from  other  states  or  from  Europe,  that  we  have  lost  sight 
of  this  first  great  system.  Schools  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  forms,  have  grown 
up  until  there  is  a  clash  in  our  ideas  about  their  claims  to  be  kept  up  at  the 
public  cost.  Many  wise  and  able  men  hold  that  the  State  should  do  no  more 
than  to  help  those  schools  which  teach  only  the  first  elements  of  education. 
If  we  had  carried  out  the  plan  of  our  fathers ;  if  we  had  no  universities,  so 
called,  but  all  had  kept  their  right  names  of  colleges;  if  they  had  all  been 
made  parts  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  if  our  academies  and 
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high  schools  had  been  kept  in  place;  if  our  common  schools  had  always  borne 
their  true  relationship  to  this  system,  there,  would  be  now  no  controversy 
about  the  claims  of  all  to  public  favor  and  support.  It  is  said  that  we  have  no 
right  to  levy  taxes  to  give  any  kind  of  education  which  all  cannot  enjoy  ; 
that  the  great  body  of  those  who  go  to  our  schools  can  only  gain  what  is 
called  primary  education;  that  if  we  go  beyond  this  we  merely  help  some  at 
the  cost  of  all  to  gain  some  advantages  which  will  be  personal  and  peculiar  to 
them.  If  this  is  true,  there  is  great  force  in  the  argument  against  all  schools 
except  our  common  schools;  and  these  must  be  kept  down  to  the  most  simple 
branches  or  they  will  be  open  to  the  same  censure. 

If  it  is  true  that  when  you  give  a  man  knowledge  you  give  him  that  which 
becomes  his  own,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  as  when  you  give  him  land  or 
other  property,  then  you  wrong  the  taxpayer  when  you  force  him  to  pay  in  whole, 
or  in  part,  for  such  education.  But  is  this  a  true  view  of  the  thing?  Knowl- 
edge can  no  more  be  held  as  a  special  property  than  electricity  can  be.  It  can 
no  more  be  confined  within  the  minds  of  men  than  the  radiating  heat  of 
furnaces,  or  the  beycon  upon  light-houses  can  be  shut  up  so  that  they  shall  not 
be  felt  nor  seen.  What  is  the  true  view  of  education?  What  are  its  influ- 
ences, and  how  can  these  best  be  diffused  so  that  they  shall  be  felt  by  ail 
classes,  give  light  to  all  eyes,  and  life  and  vigor  to  all  interests?  If  all  this  can 
be  done,  no  one  can  then  say  that  it  is  partial  in  its  work — that  it  helps  a  class, 
and  that  it  has  not  claims  upon  every  person,  and  upon  every  form  of  property- 

The  true  way  to  lift  up  a  people  to  a  high  level  of  virtue  and  intelligence  is 
not  to  give  them  all  the  same  teaching  in  schools.  It  is  right  to  give  them,  so  far 
as  the  State  can,  the  same  chance  for  learning.  The  varied  conditions,  capaci- 
ties, and  necessities  of  the  young  will  direct  rjot  only  the  amount  of  learning 
which  each  may  gain,  but  the  direction  their  studies  may  take.  None  can 
follow  up  nor  master  all  branches  of  learning.  We  find  in  the  end,  not 
only  in  the  school-house,  but  through  the  course  of  life,  each  person  shows  a 
taste  or  capacity  for  some  particular  form  of  knowledge  And  it  is  well  that 
it  is  so;  for  by  this  means  all  subjects  are  studied  out  by  some,  and  the  whole 
community  are  made  more  wise  than  they  would  be  if  the  effort  was  made  to 
keep  them  all  abreast  in  their  march  of  intelligence.  We  see  in  the  affairs 
of  life  that  the  commerce  in  ideas  between  the  minds  of  all  men  is  constantly 
going  on  in  the  most  active,  subtle  ways.  We  see  in  eveiy  society,  where  there 
are  men  of  business,  of  mechanical  skill,  of  scientific  ktiowledge,  or  of  general 
learning,  that  the  whole  community  will  be  permeated  with  diffused  knowl- 
edge of  business  principles,  of  scientific  facts,  of  mechanical  processes,  of  gen- 
eral intelligence,  and  that  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  we  may  have  supposed 
at  first  thought.  The  peculiar  intelligence  of  etjch  rapidly  becomes  the  com- 
mon property  of  all.  Every  man  in  every  useful  pursuit  is  a  much  more 
active  and  valuable  teacher  than  he  may  suppose  himself  to  be. 

Men  may  not  impart  to  others  in  the  conduct  of  their  pursuits  their  parti- 
cular skill  in  performance,  but  they  do  show  the  principles  upon  which  they 
act  and  the  intelligence  which  guide's  them.  To  learn  how  much  we  know 
about  all  the  trades  which  are  carried  on  around  us,  go  to  the  shops  of  our 
mechanics  with  some  one  who  has  never  before  seen  the  work  which  is  carried 
on  within  them.  You  will  then  feel  how  much  more  you  know  than  your  com- 
panion, and  how  much  intelligence  you  have  gained  unconsciously.  You  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  you  owe  to  every  class  of  mechanics  in 
your  neighborhood;  how  much  they  have  taught  you  when  you  were  an  un- 
conscious learner.  Let  the  mechanic  who  had  no  early  education,  but  who  has 
lived  in  such  a  community,  as  I  have,  be  supposed  to  go  with  one  with  whom  he 
started  in  life,  but  who  has  since  lived  where  there  was  no  learning,  and  let 
them  visit  the  libraries  of  the  learned  and  the  laboratories  of  the  scientific, 
and  he  will  find  by  comparing  himself  with  his  former  equal  in  education,  that 
he  has  gained,  unconsciously  perhaps,  an  amount  of  knowledge  in  science  and 
every  branch  of  learning  which  gives  him  every  advantage  of  character  and  po- 
sition over  his  former  companion.  He  will  see  and  feel  that  the  learning  of 
his  neighbors  and  the  teachings  which  they  once  got  at  schools  which  he  was 
not  able  to  attend,  were  gained  for  his  benefit  and  for  his  elevation  as  well  as 
for  theirs. 

Nay,  more  than  this  is  frequently  true.  Men  of  science  as  a  rule  are  not  able 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  own  discoveries.    They  must  content  themselves 
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with  the  happiness  they  feel  in  those  studies  which  absorb  their  rainds.  The 
practical  use,  the  golden  gains  of  their  knowledge,  as  a  rule,  pass  over  to  the 
workshops,  factories  and  countinghouses  of  our  country.  You  cannot  visit  any 
scene  of  labor,  or  any  prosperous  business  pursuit  where  you  will  not  find 
proofs  upon  every  side  that  the  full  measure,  and  the  latest  discovery  of  know- 
ledge and  science  are  working  to  help  every  form  of  industry  and  every  mea- 
sure to  advance  the  welfare  of  society.  There  is  no  kind  of  property  which  is 
not  in  some  degree  made  more  valuable  by  every  educated  mind  in  its  vicinity. 
Whoever  will  trace  out  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings  and  will  add  up  its  re- 
sults, will  find  that  its  sum  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  a  civilized 
and  a  savage  community. 

There  is  no  just  view  of  education  which  does  not  take  into  account  its  diffus- 
ive nature.  But  it  may  be  said,  if  all  this  is  true  it  is  still  best  to  leave  higher 
education  to  private  support.     It  will  always  get  great  aid  from  that  source. 

But  if  it  depends  upon  that  alone,  only  a  class  can  enjoy  it.  It  would  leave  a 
wide  gap  between  the  schools  for  all,  and  the  schools  for  a  few.  It  would  shut 
out  many  of  the  best  and  brightest  minds,  and  their  loss  would  be  a  public  loss. 
It  would  break  up  the  unity  of  our  system,  its  broad  scope  and  the  sympathies 
which  should  run  through  and  permeate  the  whole. 

We  find  that  in  European  countries  the  wide  distance  between  those  who 
are  educated  and  the  mass  of  the  people  prevents  that  ready  difi'usion  of  know- 
lege  which  we  see  in  our  own  laud.  Their  universities  are  things  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  a  class.  They  in  no  way  seek  nor  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  all  their 
people. 

The  education  they  give  is  shaped  to  meet  the  interests  of  a  class  and  is  not 
of  a  kind  which  enlightens  the  whole  public.  The  social  structure  of  our  society, 
the  freedom  of  intercourse,  our  public  discussions  on  all  questions  of  interest, 
our  system  of  popular  lectures,  and  the  works  of  our  press  all  give  us  the 
means  for  scattering  knowledge  broadcast,  and  give  a  public  value  to  every 
man's  learning  here,  which  it  does  not  give  him  elsewhere. 

All  grades  of  schools  are  needed  by  our  political  organization.  Our  very  gov- 
ernment in  all  its  features  is  a  system  of  widespread  education.  Men  start 
from  humble  positions  and  are  taught  by  their  political  duties. 

In  the  first  place,  in  minor  offices  they  become  wise  legislators  as  they  rise 
from  one  position  to  another.  They  are  taught  not  only  by  the  duties  of  their 
stations  but  by  a  large  intercourse  with  others  until  I  say  from  my  experience 
with  public  men  and  affairs  that  they  make  our  most  safe  and  wise  legislators. 
Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  than  the  idea  that  the  public  have  no  interest 
in  anything  more  than  what  is  called  primary  education  and  that  all  beyond 
that  is  a  matter  of  individual  concern. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  intelligence,  the  virtue,  and  the  prosperity  of  society 
demand  that  some  be  highly  educated;  if  the  interests  of  persons  and 
property  are  promoted  by  this,  then  the  public  welfare  calls  for  schools 
where  they  can  be  taught.  If  this  education  by  its  very  nature  makes  the 
student  through  life,  whatever  his  business  may  be,  a  living  light-house,  shin- 
ing for  the  good  of  all,  it  is  not  unjust  that  such  education  should  be  in  some 
degree  at  the  public  cost.  If  the  man  of  science  is  through  life  by  his  inter- 
course with  others  an  unpaid  teacher  of  facts,  which  give  prosperity  to  our 
workshops,  asd  new  value  to  every  field  of  industry,  it  is  fair  that  he  should  be 
helped  by  the  public  to  gain  that  knowledge  by  the  public  which  is  thus  used 
for  the  public  good.  If  common  schools  are  demanded  by  the  very  nature  of 
our  government,  then  the  interests  of  all  our  people  demand  that  there  should 
be  those  so  highly  educated,  not  only  that  they  can  carry  them  on,  but,  more 
than  that,  who  can  by  their  influence  keep  alive  in  the  public  mind  a  sense  of 
the  value  of  such  schools.  Where  there  are  no  men  well  trained  in  learning 
there  will  be  no  schools  fit  to  teach  its  first  elements. 
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